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HE Witer YL attempts to Wy betört 
bis countrymen an impartial Hiſtory of 


his own time, engages in a difficult, and on ma- 
ny accounts, an unpleafing work. He is him- 
ſelf liable to be drawn imperceptibly into at- 
tachments; and there are few readers Who 
can reaſon calml: y and judge diſpaſſionately, 


of preſent miniſters and meaſures. 
Theſe conſiderations might have led the. 


Author to ſuppreſs, for ſome. years, the latter 


part of this Hiſtory, (which he has long been 


forming with ſome. degree of laborious re- 


ſeach) if the poſture of affairs, did not appear. 
to him to require the, recent hiſtory of this 


country to be related now; that by an epi- 
tome of the important thin fictions in which 


this kingdom has been engaged, the whole 
may be brought into a cloſe point of view, 
and the public may from thence be enabled 
to form a juſter opinion of the meaſures 


which have beer: purſned, and how far the 
buſineſs of the ſtate has been executed faith- 
fully, aſſiduouſly, and wiſely. To arraign 
miniſters with a petulant and narrow ſpirit 
of detraction, is illiberal and highly reprehen- 
ſible; to examine freely, fairly, and cloſely 
their principles of action, both as to the ob- 
jects which they graſp, and the means which 

"7 apply, is the birth-right of an Engliſh- 


man, 


"Is if 


tt ee. 
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| man, and an employment becoming a good 


citizen. 
The Hiſtory of Great Britain during Lord 


North's miniſtry, will ever be one of its moſt 


important periods, although it furniſhes few 
materials to dignify and grace the hiſtoric 
page. It is filled with eventful operations, 
but not with brilliant actions; and to relate 
them becomes rather an act of duty, than a 
claim to literary fame. The ſubject is inter- 
ceſting, without being captivating. . 
I )!he preſent ſituation of theſe kingdoms, | 
though critical, is reſpectable; ſince the bra- 
very and {kill of our commanders by ſea and 
land, that native hardineſs and contempt of 
danger which characteriſe our ſeamen and 
ſoldiers, have ſuffered no decay, and the 
nation certainly poſſeſſes many men illuſtri- 
ous for virtues, talents, and public ſpirit. 
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e e by the decifim 2 the houſe f Cans. 
mons upon, the Middleſex cleftion-—Parttal repeal off 
ie American port duties—Mr.Grenwille's Fn for. 
regulating proceedings reſpetting comroverted elettiaus, 
Lis deathand charafter— Addreſs and remonſirance 
from the city London to tus Majefly—The- Earl of 
Chatham's mation in the houſe of Lords—Adareſs of 
both houſes on. the city remonſtrance—Commotions in Ire= 
land —State of finances for the year 1770—Death-of 
Mr. Beckford, and flate of parties in the city-—Falky 
land's Iſlands ſeized on by the Spamards—Preparati-. 
ens for war N. pane ee, ee he diſs 
Pute with Spain adjuſted-y Probable matives which led. 
zo that even. Situation f France—Meettng of Par- 
liamen.— Miſunderſtanding between the wo houſes— 
Lord North's plan of finance for 17 11—Proceedings. 
_ of the houſe of Commons agaity certain Printer 5— 
2 wh the. n 1 —The record of 
| thai 


* 


F 
tieiy proceedings eraſed by order of the hon TY 
The Lord Mayor and Alderman Oliver committed to 
the Tower —Reſolutions reſpecting Mr. Wilkes —Bilt 


to enable the Eaſt India 8 to ra ale a Wy 
force. 


of a great nation, the wonder and admirati- 
on of the whole earth, under an eſtabliſhed form of 
government, and in a time of profound peace, ſo 
rapidly lofing the reſpect and eſtimation in which 
it was held, as this country exhibited, during the 
ſew ſhort years that intervened between the con- 
cluſion of the peace of Paris, and the time when 
the miniſter, whoſe adminiſtration we are now to 
treat of, took the lead. Inſtability and weakneſs 
marked each ſucceſſive appointment. In ſome, 
theſe defects were inherent in the men; in others, 
they aroſe from the partial ſupport, which they de- 
rived from the fource of power; whilſt among the 
people diſcontents, clamours, and outrages pre- 
Vailed; ſo as that neither the reſpect which is na- 
thrally armexed to lawful authority, nor even the 
intervention of a military force, could ſuppreſs or 
check them. The adrmniftration which immedi- 
ately preceded that of which lord North. became 
tlie head, wasindeed the longeſt, but, at the ſame 
time the weakeſt, of any in that period. It would 
ſcarcely be credited, if the fact was not incontrover- 


His: cannot furniſh ſuch another inſtance 


üble, that a French frigate refuſed to pay that com- 


pliment to the Britiſh flag, in our own channel, 
which has been regularly given ever ſince we 


claimed a fuperiority on the ocean. 


Theſe domeftic broils were firſt excited, and 


_ afterwards kept up, by a bold and able leader of 
the people, who having diſſipated a large fortune 
: 5 unbridled exceſſes, found his creditors become 


clamorous. 
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clamorous and his expedients forſake him, whilft 
an habitual negligence of his affairs, ſerved to 
precipitate thoſe diſtreſſes which he ſeemed un- 
mindful to avert. - Reduced to extremities; he be- 


came a patriot, and, in conjunction with fome 


men equally bold, and poſſeſſing talents equally. 
well adapted to the attempt, gained the warm pa- 
tronage of the people. The oppoſition to govern- 
ment raiſed by theſe active partiſans was more vi- 
olent and effectual, than that which was carried on 


againſt Sir Robert Walpole, even when a Pulteney 


ſpoke and a Bolingbroke wrote, to rouſe the in- 
dignation of the people. A daring attack upon 


the Sovereign, in a publication ſuppoſed to have 
been written by Mr. Wilkes, the head of this con- 
federacy, cauſed his papers to be ſeized, and him- 
ſelf to be taken into cuſtody, This proceeding 


brought to light a licentious poem, equally replete 
with profaneneſs and obſcenity, Every individual 


member of adminiſtration was ſhocked at ſuch fla» 


gitious impiety; and the offences of the man, in 
whoſe cuſtody it was found, againſt his God and 
his King, were deſcanted upon with all the energy 
of virtuous reprobation in both houſes of Parlla- 
ment. Even Mr. Wilkes's aſſociates in thoſe un- 
hallowed orgies, Which this poem was compoſed 
for the purpoſe of animating, declared their ab- 
horrence of the crime. The diſcovery. worked an 
immediate converſton on a noble lord, who had 


heretofore: been diſtinguiſhed by his zeſt for theſs 
 profanations ; with tears in his eyes he read to the - 


” 


ouſe the maledictory verſes, and execrated them 


with all the fervour of new-born zeal. The houſe 
of Lords cenſured, the houſe of Commons expel- 


led, the offender the latter voted that Mr. Wilkes, 
in whoſe cuſtody the poem was found, ſhould bs 


LY 
* 


B 2. ” 


deprived of his ſeat in that houſe, and a new writ 


. 


was abcordingly iſſued by the ſpeaker for electing 
another member for the county of Middleſex, 
which he repreſented. The Eretholders whether 
from diſtruſt of the purity of the motives which led 


the houſe of Commons to inflict this puniſhment” 


on their profligate- member, or actuated by a ſpi- 
rit of indiſeriminating oppoſition, rechoſe Mr. 


Wilkes for their "repreſentative. The houſe re- ; 


jected him as ineligible, and declared that a mem- 
ber expelled their houſe, was virtually incapacitated 
from fitting there during that parliament : not- 


withftanding which, a ſecond election terminated. 
in the fame. manner. At length another candi- 
date was prevailed upon to ſtart; he had 296 


votes, Mr. Wilkes 1193: the ſherifts returned the 
Atter, the houſe rejected him, and voted his op- 
ponent, Capt. Luttrell, duly elected.“ It was, 
even debated, whether the fheriffs ſhould not feel 


the diſpleaſure of the houſe for their conduct; but 
_ this diſpoſition was_renounced, when Sir Fletcher 


Norton declared, that "thoſe officers were bound' 
in duty to act. as they had done : the houſe, in- 
deed, might ſet afide their return, but could not 


puniſh the theriffs for making it under the peculi- 
ar eircumſtances of the caſe. 


This decifion excited great e the peo- 
pe denied that the houte of Commons had a right 
fo reject a member who had been duly returned 


by a majority of good votes, and ho had no legal 
incapacity: ex pulfion, they ſaid, threw ſuch an 


one on his conſtituents, for them to decide, as they 


thought fit, on his delinquency; and if he was 


ſtill the man of their choice, the utmoſt power poſ- 


ſeſſed by the Commons reached to make the ue ; 


/ Bok” void, but it could not eee the ſeat to a can- 


g | - E945, didate 
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ier Who 14 the feweſt fufkrages. They. con- 
tended, that although the houſe of commons ex- 
pelled, it could nat incapacitate; ſuch a pfoſcription 
could be on!) lore, legal,. by the concurrence 
of all the three diſtinct Parts of. 8 egiſlature. 
The ry. Was induſtriouſſy ſpread, that the. houſe of 
Commons was aſſuming, to itſelf a. power, which. 


had neverþbeen,cxexciled i inf ſuch a latitude. it was 


dangerous. £0, the, conſtitution, . in the prelent ing 


ſtance, and likewiſe, a flagrant violation of the 


rights of the people; and, when dra vin into a prer 
cedent, Ng it. in 1 future See made uſe of. to 
Mt il more fatal Purpoſes. On Kain grounds the Ci 
ty of London eee he King, praying him to 
diſſolve the Parſtament. The nation caught the 


alarm, Petitions to the fame purport were 
ſent up from various Parts of the kingdom; i the 
2 00. of which was, in ſome meaſure, counteract- 


y, the; addreſſes to the throne, expreſſixe of the 
1 gde f. the. conduct of the pat lie 


——— 


2 It was, this ferment.was at its height, 
var uke o h — ght fit to withdraw 


nlelf from. 10 8 2nd zeſign.the, a ren 8 
by 1a yo to Lord North. 4 
mig, the. ide, ſon, of the Earl. of 
FR ig de Fuat rom an ancient family, the 
Founger 8 0 0 n e e 
conſequence. under t 1 
and fr [hm 2 . io pa 
ve {pr So 2 5 © £ 
guiſh- 1 5 their valour, wiſdom, learning gn 
55 litics. When the States of Holland threw off 
e yok2. of Spain, Roger, the ſecond Lord North, 
diſtinguiſhsdhimſelf. among! the Engliſh; who: ſup- | 
rted the dauſe of religion and liberty in the D 
ountries ang Wes ere the e 
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before Zutphen, in which Sir Philip Sidney y Was 
lain. His fon died in the Netherlands, and his 
grandſon, Dudley Lord North, was nominated by 
both houſes of parliament in 1645, in conjunction 


with the Earls of Northumberland, Effex and 


Warwick, to manage the affairs of the Admiralty. 


| The ftateſmen and writers who have ſince ſprung 


fron, this ſtock, are well known to every one. 

Lord North ſoon after he became of age, was 
elected to a ſeat in parliament at the general elec- 
tion in 1954, and towards the concluſion of the 
laſt reign, was appointed a commiſſioner of the 


treaſury and treaſurer of the exchequer. His re- 


nh for buſineſs and ſteady attention to it, joined 
to the early conhections which had been formed 


with his ſovereign , 175 ocured him to be appoint- 
ed in the year 1767, A joint pay maſter of the forces | 


Und chancellor of the exchequer. 

One of the firſt acts of the new miniket; Was 
e in a bill* Hos 0 GA of 10 4 —. 
A Aube act o 


This agel Was made in "oa Li 
rice 


| Merchants to che Hire ede f hes & for 
ie g t loſſe 22 ined, and the Tart effects 
tive late 


. weed by, Ne Has, hielt for tlie r urpofe 
of '?ailing''a ever i i the” <olonits, had inphfed 
His upon 83 8 rent fron S | 
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A The wh of 'Guilfotd3fias aden dc the - 
Foo rg, and de peur hrfort, when the tragedy of Cath | 
ae at. Leigeſter-houſe, Prince ; George playea 


0 part of Portius, and Lord North that of Syphax. 
1 * wr oe 5 1770. 


A, 


It was much. infiſted upon 1 thoſe members 


who had uniformly oppoſed the laying internal 

taxes upon America, that now, as the miniſter be- 
gan to recede, the act which impoſed theſe duties 
| ſhould be at once totally repealed. To this it was 
oObjected, that the colonies, inſtead. of deſerving 
additional inſtances of tenderneſs, did not, in fact, 
deſerve the inſtance then ſhewn, as their conduct 
had become more violent than ever; and their 
aſſociations, inſtead of ſupplicating, proceeded to 


dictate, and grew at length to ſuch a height of Z 


temerity, that adminiſtration could not, for its 


oy credit, go as far as it might incline, to grati- 


fy their expectations :. that, was, the tax to be who 
1y aboliſhed, it would not either excite their grati- 
tude or re-eſtabliſh their tranquility. they would 
ſet the abolition to the account, not of the lenity, 
but of the fears of government; and upon a ſupę 
_ poſition that we were to be terrified into any con- 
Leſſion, they would make freſh demands, and riſe 
in their turbulence, infead of returning to their 
duty. Experience had fatally proved this to be 
their i we repealed. the ſtamp- act, to 
comply with their deſires, but they 2 8 neither 
learnt obedience or moderation thereby; on the 
contrary, our lenity has encouraged. them to in- 
| ſult our authority, to. diſpute our rights, and aim 
at independent government... While therefore the 
Americans deny.our power to tax them, is it pro- 
per for us to agquieſce in the argument of illegali- 
ty, and by the repealFof the whole law to give up 
the power? Such a conduct would be to betray 
ourſelves out of compliment, ta them, and b 
a wiſh of rendering more than juſtice to Amer 
reſign the controlling ſupremacy of England. 
Iheſe arguments did not paſs without animad- | 
verſion from the other tide of; the. houſe. : The 


1 Tg nminiſters, 


T1 
Winiſters, ſaid the oppoſition, condemn the con- 
ceſſions of their predeceſſors, yet they begin them- 
ſelves by conceſſion, with this only difference, that 
Their's is without grace, benignity, or policy, and 
chat they yield after a vexatious firuggle. It was 
obſerved, that a partial repeal, inſtead of produc- 
ing any benefit to the mother-country, would be 
a real grievance, a certain expence to ourſe]ves, as, 
well as a ſource of perpetual diſcontents to the colo- 
nies. By continuing the trifling tax upon tea, 
while we take off the duties upon painters colours, 
Paper and glaſs, we keep up the Whole eftabliſh: 
ment of cuſftom-houſes in America, with their . 
Hydra headed train of dependents, and yet cut o 
the very channels through which their voracious 
appetites are to be glutted. The tea duty, it was 
Alenedd, would by no means anſwer the expence 
of collecting it, and the deficiencies muſt of courſe 
be made up out of the revenue of this country. 
It plainly appears, that the object of the mini- 
fler was not chat of revenue, but bY the moſt ſecret 
and apparently unimportant ſteps, to obliterate 
from the minds of the Americans, thoſe horrid 
ideas which they had formed of internal taxation; 
and in effecting this, an eſſential ſervice was meant 
10 be rendered to the Eaſt India Company, Who 
felt very denſibly the diminution of their exports to 
America.” In: the 3 5 — mi mo 2055175 to 


7 he Earn 585 a Gary of 25 per cent. on their 
exported teas, Which greatly inhanced the price at 
the market, and enabled the Dutch to ſupply the 
e much * this duty was therefore 
* 1 | "Ie 


451 


Alldchtnüed, whereby the price of teas, in Adel 
ca, was ſo materially a: that it was preſum- 
ed the continuing of the duty of the his It be nee 
per pound weight on that commodity, wou 
endrely overlooked, * * ; 

Before this bill had paſſed the lower tinſe, M. 
George Grenville brovyhe' in a bill, entitled, An | 
* Ad for regulating the proceedings of the houſe of 
Commons on controverted elections.“ Phe regu- 
lations made thereby, were, that inſtead of bring- 
ing the merits of a conteſted election before'a ge - 
neral committee of the houfe, upon a Wah Uo 

1ng received, a day ſhould be 'appointed to 
the merits, and for the petitioners, their wittieſfes, 
and counſel to attend. On the day appointed, 
the houſe ſhould be counted, and if it was found 
Not to have one hundred members preſent, the 1 93 | 
ſineſs ſhould ſtand over until fo. many were affen 
bled; at which time the names of the geo 1 
the houſe, were to be put into ſix boxes, or gl 
es, to be drawn alternately, and read by the f - 
er, until forty-nine are drawn; tlie fitting Fre 
ber, and petitioner, may alfo nominate' one each. 

- Liſts of the forty-nine members thus ſelected, ae 
then to be given to the parties, Who, with 
the clerk of the houſe of commons, are to with- 
draw, and to ſtrike off one alternately, beginnin 
ori the part of the petitioner, till the number be fe- 
duced to thirteen; who, with the two nominees, 
are to be ſworn a ſelect committee, to determine 
the matter in diſpute; being inveſted with every 
requ ſite power for the obtaining information; and 
on, t eir report the houſe ſhall either confirm or al- 
te ek return, or us a new. it t for afreſh elec- 


tion. 
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tion. - This bill was not reliſned by the miniſtry, 
but as the ſenſe of the houſe went with it, it paſſed 


E 


r 9253 
The regulations eftabliſhed by this act, effectu- 
ally prevented powerful intereſt and perſonal parti- 
ality determining the fate of a controyerted election, 
without regarding the merits of the caſe, or the com 

duct of the candidates. Such proceedings had prevail- 
ed in perverſion of equity, and to the diſgrace 0! t!:£ 
houſe. From henceforth the deciſionss 
ment, in regard to conteſted elections, wore tits 

reſult of 3 unprejudiced examination. 

This was the laſt public ſervice which Mr. Geo. 
Grenville rendered his country: he clofed an activ 
and Jaborious life, on the goth of July following, 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age. Perhaps, no 
other man ever filled ſo many of the great depart- 
ments in government. After being for ſome years 
Aa commiſſioner of the admiralty, he preſided at 

that board for a ſhort time, which he quitted to be- 

come ſecretary of ſtate; he was afterwalds firſt 
lord of the treaſury and chancellor of the exche- 
quer. The naval department is much indebted to 

m for many wholeſome rules, and the Whole 

Hod y of ſeamen for a very ſalutary law which ggu¹ 


Wit During the next ſeſſion of parliament, the benefi of his 
* became apparent. A conteſted election for the boroug¹ Of 
Yew Shoreham being brought before the ſelect commit! ce, a 
dong eftabliſhed plan of corruption, which bad prevaited in 
that borough, was revealed. In conſequence of report made. 
to the hop ſe, a bill was fra med to incapacitate eighty-one free- 
meg of Shorcham, by name, to vote at elections of members to 
ſerve in parliament, and for the preventing bribery and cor- 


| ruption inthat borough; and an addreſs was voted to his Ma- 
Jeſty, that the Attorney<general ſhould be directed to proſecute 
e were principal agents in the regular ſale of the bo- 
rough. _ 5; | | T 

This act was made perpetual in the year 1974, contrary ta, 


the inclination of the miniſter, who again oppoſed it firenuouſly, 


CT > 


| lated the payment of their wages, and which puf 


an end to many grievous frauds: and abuſes which 
uſed, to attend fuch Payments. * The talents of 
this ſtateſman were rather uſeful. than, ſplendid; 
better fitted to correct abuſes i in the internal. go- 
vernment of the ſtate, than to conduct the al- 
fairs of a great em] ire, in ſituations peculiarly 
intricate. During Mr, Pity's brillant adminiftra- 
tion, Mr. George Grenville oppoſed the meaſures 
then purſued, altho' framed by the huſhand of his 
ſiſter ; but his laboured reſearches were conſtantly 
nullified, by the. emanations of Mr. Pitt's genlight- 
ened mind + ” The meaſures reſpecting the Ame- 
mean colonies, which were. adopted. and car fi 
into effect during Mr. Grenville e'$. ſhort adminic· 


| tration, it is not our. buſineſs to 5 of here; let 


it E to lay, that 't the, teen of by condud, 
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i 4 SEO: ever more y poſſe led the talent capital the 


edge of an anta ent by a ſportive ſally, rn this 
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are efſeatial to the makipg.of lays, and thorn lh | 
tide whetl in morally demogitranls 0045 mae 
ceaſe ta be repreſentatives. That time is now. ac. 
rived. . The preſent houſe of Commons do not rer 
preſent the people. We owe to your majeſty ap. 


of their deſcendants, it ſhall 


erved.” * ro i ny 

His majeſty, in his anſwer, told them, © thay 

he ſhould always be ready to receive the requeſts, 
and to liſten to the complaints of, his ſubjects; bus 
it gave him great concern to find, that any of 

them ſhould. have been ſo far miſled, as to offer 

him an addreſs and remonſtrance, the contents of 

which he could not but conſider as diſreſpectful to 

him, injurious to his parliament, and irreconcilea- 

ble to the principles of the conflitution.” . 
The day on which this addreſs was delivered, 
the can of Chngham macs « mptigg. indie M 


® 
. 
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Lords for an addreſs to the throne, praying his ma- 
Jeſty to diſſolve the parliament. He Rated the 
public diſcontents in England, Ireland, and Ame- 
rica; affirmed, that the people had no confidence 
in the then ſubſiſting houſe of Commons; and 
ſhewed, from the ſituation of public affairs, the 
great neceſſity of having a parliament, in whom 
_ the people could place a proper confidence. The 
motion was overruled: by a great majority. 
The next day a member in the honſe of Com- 
mons moved to addreſs the king, praying, that a 
copy of the city addreſs, as well as his majeſty's 
anſwer, might be laid before the houſe. 4 very 
animated debate enſued. The lord mayor, Who 
was one of the members for the city, inſtead of 


ſhrinking from tlie conteſt, avowed the part he 


had taken in the remonſtrance, maintained the 
Propriety of it, and declared, that he ſhould ever 
glory in it. Mr. Trecothick, another city mem- 
ber, and the two ſheriffs, Mr. Townſend and Mr. 
Sawbridge, who were members, ſupported their 
chief Magiſtrate againſt the weight of the houſe; 
they juſtified the language uſed to his majeſty, 
and declared themſelves ready to enter into the 
merits of that tranſaction. This brought on a 
long and animated debate, in which the right of 
the ſubje& to petition the throne was diſcuſſed ;. 
and the houſe was much divided in ſentiment, not 
only concerning the propriety of the city of Lon- 
don preſenting a petition to the throne, for the 
purpoſe of centuring the conduct of the Commons 
of Great-Britain, but more particularly concerning 
the expreſſions made uſe of in their remonſtrance; 
and'many members, who approved of this mode. 
of conveying to the royal ear, the grievances of the 


people, reprobated the terms made uſe of on this 


eccafion. Others, with great 'anilftiation; enden. 
. voured 


S4 *˙ oo 


n 
voured to flir up the houſe to inflit ſome ſignal 
puniſhment on the principal inſtigators to a corpo- 

rate act, which, they ſaid, had denied the authori- 
ty of parliament, infulted the throne, and was per- 

formed with all the circumſtances of tumultuous 

parade; which tended to terrify the minds of the 5 

peaceable, and inflame the paſſions of every 

miſguided member of the community. N. 

motion for an addreſs was at length carried by 

a great majority, and when in conſequence there-. ; 
of the remonſtrance was laid before the houſe, af- 

ter the journals and other records had been exa- 
mined, the houſe paſſed a reſolution to addreſa 

his majeſty,” and to confer with the Lords to obtain 
their concurrence thereto ; which, being readily gi- 
ven, the addreſs was preſented on the 23d of 

March. It acknowledged the right of the ſubject 
to petition the throne, but cenſured, very fevere- 
ly, the indiſcreet manner in which this right had 

been exerciſed by the city of London; the direct 
tendency of which was, to diſturb the peace of 
the kingdom, and ſubvert alt lawful authority. 

Many people expected, that freſh inſtances of ex- 

pulſion and incapacitation would have enſued, but 

more moderate meaſures prevailed, and, with the 
addreſs, the buſineſs was diſmiſſed. 

© Whilſt this conteft was carried on between the 

- repreſentative body of their conſtituents, cauſes of 

diſſenſion aroſe in Ireland, between the houſe of 

Commons there, and the lord lieutenant. A new 
parliament had met, and it had ever been cufto- ' 

mary. on thoſe occaſions, ſince the reign of Henry 

VII. for a money-bill to be framed in the privy- 

council of that kingdom, and from thence broughe 

into parliament ; the object of which was, not to 
Taiſe any material ſupply, but to ſecure to governs 
: Henk the mere form of a right derived from Poy> 
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een 75,000 mene had beep deere 
paſſed; whereupon Lord Townſhend, the lord 
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whole kingdom in 
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_ riog's law, which was never meant to be exerci-, 


ſed for any purpoſe. of revenue, and was repug- 
nant to the eſtabliſhed conſtitution of both king -. 


doms; one of the fundamental principles of which 


being, that all money-bills ſhall originate in the 
houſe of Commons. On this ground the bill Was 


rejected; but to ſhew that its rejection aroſe from 
a diſlike of the mode, not from a reluctance to 


ant the requiſite aids, another money-bill was. 
ramed by the houſe, which made ample provi-. 
ſion for government,“ and was paſſed with great 
unanimity. A bill for augmenting the land for- 
| 12,0 | | Pad been before 


leutenant, delivered: a . ſpeech to both houſes, 


in which he thanked them for their liberality, 5 


but expreſſed ſtrong reſentment, at the rejecti- 
on of the privy council money bill in the houſe, 
of Commons; Which he conſidered as incroach- 


# a 


ung. uren the rights, of the crown, and entered; 
a formal proteft againſt it in the houſe of lords; 
and to puniſh the kingdom for this act of te- 
merity in their repreſentatives, he ſuddenly pro- 


_ rogued the parliament. to a long day; 9 | 


a, great. variety of public and private buſineſs, 
eſſential to the intereſts of the community at 
large, as, well as to individuals, Was at once ſuſ- 
pended. Such an unexpected ſtroke threw. the 
to confuſion. | 


: 


The minority in the Engliſh houſe of Commons, 


* 


deſeanted with great ſpirit on this tranſaction, 
the conduct of government was cenſured with 
freedom: it was charged with having cajoled the 
parliament of Ireland out of a, large tum of mo- 
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bey, for the purpoſe of obtaining a military aug · 


mentation in a time of profound peace, which cons 
duct demanded the ſtricteſt enquiry. 

The miniſtry defended the conduct of the lord 
lieutenant, by repreſenting the Iriſh houſe of Com- 
mons as making reſolutions repugnant to Poy- 
ning's law, and of courſe ud erke we of our au- 
thority over Ireland, which warranted the caſtiga- 
tory meaſure Which had been afterwards taken 
to inculcate a ſenſe of their duty. The manner 
of the prorogation of the parliament, was ſaid to 
be ſupported both by precedent and reaſon. 

The majority of the houſe admitted the validity, 
of the juſtification. 

Notwithſtanding the ſpeech (rom the dirond at 
opening the ſeſſion had recommended the affairs 
of America to the attention of both houſes, and 
that before the riſing of parliament news had ars 
-rived of an affray, attended with very ſerious con- 
ſequences, having happened at "Boſton, between 
the king's troops and the townfmen * and that 

the oppoſition in both houſes repeatedly preſſed for 
| ſuch enquiries, yet miniſtry fludiouſly avoided 

bringing the buſineſs under diſcuſſion. and Hh 
ſeſſion was cloſed on the 19th of May. 

The expence of the ſervices for the year 17 70, 
arnounted to 9,455,042 l. For the land forces in 
Great-Britain, &c., conſiſting of 19,666 effective 
men, ordnarice, and every contingency of the 
army, 1,361, 6811. The farther ſum of 238,266 1. 
was voted to make good a debt of laſt year on 
army extraordinaries. For the navy, being 16 MP 
| ſeamen, including 4,287 marines, r, 52 2,067 l. 
maintaining the civil government in the afferent 

Provinces 'of North I, and incidental ex. 
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Pences, : 18,7601. One million eight hundred SY 


thouſand pounds in exchequer bills diſcharged. 
Five thouſand pounds: was voted to the inhabi- 
tants of Barbadoes, to enable them to cleanſe their 
channel, repair the mole, and render their har- 
bour more ſafe and commodious: 55,0111. to 
make good the deficiency of grants for the pre- 
ceding year: 45,5651. to the landgrave of Heſſe 
Caſſel for expences incurred during the late war in 
Germany, as reported by the commiſſioners ap- 
Pointed to examine and fate fuch claims and de- 
mands : a million and a half capital ſtock, of three 


and a half per cent. annuities, eſtabliſhed 29th 


Geo. II. (1756) was redeemed and paid off at 
par; and a navy debt of 100,0001. was diſ- 
„ VVV 
To make good theſe ſupplies the land tax 
was continued at three ſhillings in the pound; 
the malt tax was eſtimated at 500,0001. One 


million eight hundred thouſand pounds was 
__maiſed by exchequer bills, which was equivalent 


— 


to the ſum diſcharged; 400, oo0 l. which the Eaſt- 


India company had ſtipulated to pay annually, in 


reſpect to the territorial acquiſions and revenues 
Iztely obtained in the Eaſt, the two quarterly re- 
ceipis frora the ſinking fund, ending January 5, 
and April g, ry70, which amounted together to 
1,072,615]. were charged upon the aids and 
 Jupplies; hkewiſe 13,5961. remaining in the ex- 


chequer, April 5, over and above the ſurplus of 


the linking fund; and 35, 495 l. in the hands of 
the paymafter-general of his Majeſty's forces. 
Five hundred thouſand pounds was raiſed by a 
Iottery, for which the next year was to be charg- 


ech in payment of the prizes to an equal amount. 


The produce of the ſinking fund was anticipated 


4 ways 
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in the ſum of 1,700,0001, | The whole amount of 


A 


rays and means was 9,794, 224 l. and exceeded 


i 


the eſtimate of ſupplies by 344,182. 
Such was the firſt inſtance of the new finan- 
cier's abilities, towards alleviating the national 
burdens. With the aſſiſtance which government 
received from the Eaſt-India company, a large 
ſum from the paymaſter-general, and anticipa- 
ting the produce of the ſinking fund, the miniſter 
paid off a million and a half of the national debt, 
and reduced two millions and a half of four per 
cent ſtocks * to three per cent. by allowing the 
buolders 8]: for every hundred pounds ſtock in two 
lottery tickets; reckoning the tickets at 141. 
each, and ſelling them to ſuch ſtockholders at 
10 l. each. By this reduction 25,0001. per an- 
num was faved to the nation in intereſt; but as 
the whole produce of the lottery was diſtribut- 
ed into prizes which were to be paid in money, 
and as the half million which they amounted to 
was applied to the current fervice of the year, the 
national debt was increaſed half a million; and 
reckoning the intereſt thereupon at three and a 
half per cent. government continued to pay the 
public 17, 4085 per annum; ſo that in conſequence 
of that tranſaction, 7, 300 l. was ſaved in the an- 
nual intereſt of the national debt, and a year's in- 
tereſt for half a million. „ 
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A few days after the riſing of parlia 


ment, ano- 


ther humble addreſs, remonſtrance, and petition 


ef the lord mayor, aldermen and common-coun- 
This was part of twelve millions borrowed in 1762, for 
which four per cent. intereſt was to be paid for 19 years, af- 
ter which time, the. ſtock was to be reduced tb three 


cent. per annum ; the ſubſcribers were farther gratified with 


one per cent. on the loan for a very long term. The mis 
nifter therefore, gave 8 L ras annuity of 308. por ann. fox 
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gil of the city of London, was preſented to his 
majeſty; which expreſſed the deep concern which 


the city of London felt, at the awful ſentence of 
cenſure lately paſſed upon it, in his majeſty's an- 


ſwer from the throne; and after recapitulating the 
grieVances complained of in former addrefles, it 
concluded with a prayer to heaven, that his maeſ- 
ty might rei kings * only can reign, in 
; coo of a fs dutiful, and free | 
people. 

His MUS in his anſwer told them, that he 
ſhould have been wanting to the public, as well 
as to himſelf, if he had not expreſſed his diſſatis- 
faction at the Tate addreſs. After Which the lord 
mayer requeſted leave to reply, which being 

ranted, his lordſhip addrefled his ſovereign, and 

gged leave to declare in his royal prefence, on 


behalf of his fellow-citizens, how much the bare 


apprehenſion of his majeſty's diſpleaſure would, 
at all times, affect their minds; the declaration of 
which had filled them with inexpreſſible anxiety, 
and with the deepeſt affſiction. He ſupplicated his 
ma jeſty not to diſmiſs them from his preſence 
without ſome comfort, and proſpect at leaft of 
redreſs. - No anſwer being returned, the lord 
mayor and thoſe who accompanied bim with 
drew. 


The birth of a princeſs gceafioned: the city. of 5 


London to preſent a congratulatory addreſs to his 


majeſty on that event, a week after; when the 
tord chamberlain acquainted the lord mayor, that 
as his lordſhip thought fit to ſpeak to his majeſty 
after his anſwer to the: late remonſtrance, he was 
directed to inform him, as it was unuſual, his ma- 
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pen for the ſutuse. This was the laſt public tranſs 
action in which Mr. Beckford was engaged. He 
died three weeks after of a fever. As he poſſeſſed 
a very ample fortune, was ſplendid and munifi- 
cent in his manner of living, had a ſtrong and 
agreeable elocution, and ſteadily oppoſed the 
meaſures of the court, he was greatly reſpected 
and confided in. His influence was exerted, to 
check and reſtrain the jarring intereſts which pre- 
vailed among the leaders of oppoſition in the city. 
A ſociety had been formed: under the tittle af 
The Supporters of the Bill of Rights,” one of on 5 
cipal object of which was to exonerate Mr. Wilkes 
from his debts. Soon after Mr. Beckford's death, 
violent diſſentions broke out; many of the mem- 
bers ſeceded, and called themſelves The Conſti- 
tutional Society,” Theſe two bodies of men en- 
tertamed a hearty contempt ſor each other, and 
the object of procuring redreſs of the violated 
Tights of the electors of Great-Britain, which had 
at fitſt Ae . ſeemed loft in Ferner ani} 
| moſities. $10D0 F390}: 5161504 v6 
Lord Chat Yam, Fi had n ae 
(elf towards the loſe of the ſeſſion, had predicted, 
that a great blow either was, or would foor be 
ſtruck, in ſore part of the world. The event 
proved how” well that conſummate ſtateſman was 
; acquainted with the reſolutions which were formed 
in foreign cabinets, for in the month of June, 17%, 
a ſquadron of Spaniſt ſhips. ſailed from Buenos Ay- 
res, for the purpoſe of Lein upon Falkland's If 
ands; where the Engliſh a * years before had 
made a ſettlement, hy erecting a fort which they 
called Egmont, and where two ſloops then lay. 
*The Spaniſh commander, Don Madariaga, ſum- 
moned the fort to ſurrender to the catholie 
king; which being as he W to 


Poſſeſs 


> 


F * 555 
poſſels himſelf of it by force of arms. Captain 


armer, who commanded in the fort, having re- 
mileilitated in vain againſt the inſult which was” 
offered the king his maſter, in a time of of a pro- 
foung peace, was obliged to ſubmit. A capitu- 
lation was ſigned, after which the captain and gar- 
riſon were detained in port twenty nine days, and 
the [rudder of his ſhip taken away, before he was 
remitted to return home. | 
Theſe iſlands are ſituated to the reflurand: of the 1 85 
Are of Magellan, and are the moſt deſolate and 
dreary of habit: ole regions, although not to high 
in ſouthern latitude, as the ifland of Angleſea i 
to the north; but many reaſons induced our court 
to form a fettiement there. It Was in contempla- 
tion to encourage a whale fiſhery in thoſe ſouthern 
regions from North America, and the poſſeſſion of 
this ſpot was thought beneficial for the purpoſe of 
exploring the South Sea, which at that time was a 
favourite purſuit. The French had claimed theſe. 
illands, in conſequence of M. de Bougainville hav- 
ing viſited them before Commodore Byron; he 
gave them the name of Maloungs, and his gourt 
transferred the right therein to the Spaniards; but 
the Engliſh. claim was founded upon a diſcovery 
1 of them in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
That the court of Spain ſhould look with a jea- 
low eye on a ſettlement made by the Engliſh, in 
part of the world where the Greniarda had ex- 
cl all other nations, is no ways ſurpriſing ; but 
that ſhe ſhould be hardy enough to deprive us by 
force of that poſſeſſion, in violation of the peace 
which then ſubſiſted, and when ſhe had ſo lately 
felt the force of our arms in every quarter of the 
world, which in leſs than a twelve-month had 
opened to themſelves a way to all her reſources of 
| . that ſhe riſque the1 irritating of ſuch 
= a power, 


4 


A ap *F 
a Power, argued great temerity; an utter oblivion 
os de ee lenity which dictated the laſt 
peace on the part of Great-Britain, and a full per- 
ſuaſion that her late victorious adverſary, from ſome 
ſecret cauſe, operating ſtrongly on every depart- 
ment of the ſtate, was ſunk into a condition, which 
made her no longer dreaded. It was remarked, 
that the expedition againſt Port Egmont did not 
appear to have been a ſudden'il]-concerted enter- 
prize, but to have been conducted not only with the 
uſual military precautions, but in all the forms and 
ceremonies of war. A frigate was firſt employed 
to examine the ſtrength of the place, a meſſage 
was then ſent by Don Franciſco Buccarelli, the go- 
vernor of Buenos Ayres, demanding immediate 
poſſeſſion in the catholic king's name, and order 
ing our people to depart; at laſt a militkry foree 
appeared, and compelled - our garriſon to ſur- 
News of this expedition arrived at Cadiz the 
latter end of Auguſt, immediately upon which Mr. 
Harris, our charge des affaires at the court of Ma- 
drid, ſent advice of this tranſaction to Lord'Wey= 
mouth, ſecretary of ſtate, which arrived about 
the ſame time that the Prince de Maſſerane, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, had aequainted his lordſhip, 
that he had good reaſon to believe his catholic ma- 
jeſty's governor of Buenos Ayres, had taken upon 
him to make uſe of force, in order to diſpoſſeſs the 
Engliſh of their ſettlement at Port Egmont in 
Falkland's Iflands; adding, that he was directed 
to make this communication, to prevent the had 
conſequences which might ariſe from its coming 
through other hands; and expreſſing his wiſhes, 
that whatever the event at Port Egmont might be, 
in conſequence of a ſtep of the governor, taken 


without any particular inſtruction from his eatho- 


lic ; 


{kr 24: I} 
lic majeſty, it might not be productive of meaſures 
at this court, dangerous to the good underſtand- 
ing Which ſublifted between the two crowns,” 
Lord Weymouth hereupon aſked. the ambaſſador, 
if he was ordered to diſavow the conduct of M. 
Buccarelli the governor; which was anſwered in 
the negative, until he ſnould hear from Madrid. 
When Mr. Harris applied to M. de Grimaldi, the 
prime miniſter of Spain, for a diſavowal of this 
proceeding, his antwer was very unſatisfactory: 
he ſaid, the Britiſh-court had reaſon to foreſee fuch 
an event would kappen, fince our , eſtabliſhment 
there was, notoriouſly. diſapproved by Spain. He 
cquld not, he ſaid,” blame the conduct of M. Buc- 
carelli, ant was' funded. on the laws of America ; 
but added, that his catholic, majeſty. was very de- 
{ous of peace, having ſo little to gain and ſo 
much to loſe by a war; therefore, he would -avaid 
it at any rate conſiſtent with his own honour, and Ws 
welfare of his people. And: a few days, after he 
acquainted Mr, Harris, that the king, his maſter, 
was reſolyed to do every thing in his power to ter- 
migate this affair in an amicable manner; that, 
therefore he admitted our demand, and that he 
aſſentod to it in every point conſiſtent with his ho- 
nour, Which, as; Well as ours, was to be conſider- 
ed: that however, as this matter could only be 
getermined in London, and not at Madrid, orders 
had been given to Prince Maſſerano to lay before 
| Lord Weymouth the ſeveral ideas which had: been 
fwggelted; on this head; and as they only differed 
m;the.'terms, and not: eſſentially, he truſted ſome 
eng af them would be adopted. 
Prince; Maſſerano, on receipt of han diſpatches; 
propoſed a convention hetween the two crouns, in 
Wh: he ſhould diſavow/, in the name of the king 
bis xzaſter, ** * * to M. Buc- 
carrelli 


1%] 


anti upon this gæcaſionz at at ther ſame time that 


he acknowledged him to act agrecably to his ge- 


ral inſtructions, and to his oath as governor; the 


reſtitution of Falkland $ Iflangs was to be thereby 
| acceded to, without any injury to his catholic 


majeſty 8 rieht.. to thoſe lands; but the king of 
Great Britain was at the ſame time called upon to 


diſavow on his part, a menace of one of his caps 
tains, which Was ſaid to have e the Keps | 


taken by the, -Spanith governo. 
This mode of adjuſting the difference by convens | 
tion, was rejected, as totally inadmiſſible; not- 


Withſtanding which, ur miniſtry did not defpair 
of an accommodation at the time When the pars 


liament met.“ Indeed, before the news of he 
capture of Port Egmont had been officially known, 


ſixteen faib of the line had been pat into commitit 


on; Admiral Keppel was appointed 


| the fleets: and prels warrants were ifſued aut for 
_ manning. it, The people of England are :exer 


ready to draw the ford, when either their intereſt 


or their honour appears to be attacked. On this 


2 the nation felt itſelſ inſulted, and called 
r vengeance but our national ſtrengthi wis n 


found adequate to great undertabings; our na- 
Vvy, the pride and the protection of Eng land, dui⸗ 


ing an years peace; had been ſufferecd to 


fall! intob decay; and wen theçſurveyor of the 


navy, to whom, under the ffirſt lord of theradmirals 


a this important truſt; was committed, found 
1 


is de linchiency revealed, he elude&the refentment 


of his country by a ſudden death. The ſailors, 


who had been ever ready in former conteſts to em- 
bark in a warf wit Spain, were now backward to 
engage in the ſervice; this was chiefly, owing to the 
Il-treatment Which both the gelder and ſailors re- 


5 ceived who went on-the expedition againſt the Har 
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vannah, the laſt and moſt deſtructive ſervice in 
the late war; in which, the common men receiv- 
ed ſcarce any proportion of the vaſt wealth which 
was acquired; owing to a ſecret regulation being 
ſettled at home, before the expedition ſet forward, 
by which the commander in chief of the fleet and 
army, were to receive mer third inſtead of oner 
eighth of the prize money.* 2 
In the king's ſpeech; it was ved, chat 
« the honour of the crown, and the tights of 
the people, were deeply affected by an act of the 
governor of Buenos Ayres:” This expreſſion Was 
much animadverted upon, and the minifter Was 
ſeverely cenſured both in parliament" and without 
doors, for cauſing his royal maſter to repreſent to 
his people, an open act of hoſtility authorifed oy, 
the catholic king, as an act of 4 governor. ' Nor 
were the ſubſequent parts of the ſpeechleſs eritici- 
ſed : this act, it was ſaid, to avoid the mention of 
a regular fiege : and ſurrender; paſſes under the pi- 
fatical deſcription of ſeizing by force, and the 
thing taken is deſoribed not as part of ithe. king's' 
territory, of. Proper. dominion, but merely' as“ 4 
Paſſeſſion; a word expreſsly choſen in contra- 
diction to, and excluſive of, the idea of right. 
But tlie caution ufed in the manner of wording the 
ſpeech, may be very well defended; Our right to 
wretched ſpot for which we contended, had 
ever been diſputed by Spain. When Lord Anſon | 


returned from his circumnavigation of the globe, 


o 
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oo ſucceeded Mr. Pitt, and amps an indelible diſgraceg 
on all concerned. It was, a flagrant act of in juſtice. to make a 


lecret bargain, whereby 3 9,000 men were e of heir 


he U e a ſettlement being made on Pe- 
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: pY's or Falkland's Iſlands which would actually 


have been carried into execution, but for the re- 
monſtrances made by the court of Spain; in com- 
pliance with which it was totally laid aſide, until 
Lord Egmont was placed at the head of the adm» 


ralty, in 1964, a nobleman whom one of the 


ableſt advocates for the conduct of adminiſtration 


in this buſineſs, deſcribes as poſſeſſing a vigoraug 


and ardent mind; whoſe knowledge was exten» 
ſive, and whoſe deſigns were magnificent; but 
who had ſomewhat vitiated his judgment, by toe 


much indulgence of romantic projects and airy 
ſpeculations. But however this may be, the new 
_ ſettlement was made with great caution, the com- 
manding officer at Port Egmont being inſtructed, 
to warn off any other European power who might 
attempt to make a ſettlement on Falkland's Iſ+ 


ands ; but if he found any already eftabliſhe&+ - 
there, he was then to make a joint ſettlement with 
ſuch, if they refuſed to depart after due warning: 


referring the deciſion of right to their two ſove- 
r 11-1 8 
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There appears to be a moderation, not unm - 
ed with firmneſs, in adminiſtration, during this 


eonteſt;, which renders the conduct purſued on 


this occaſion, diſſimilar to that Which has been 
adopted on all our diſputes with Spain, in former 


reigns; if it did not reſemble. the ſpirited attacks 


made by queen Elizabeth; as ſoon as ſhe.diſęo- 


vered the intentions of the Spaniſh monarchy it 
was equally unlike the ahject condeſcenſions f 
her puſillanimous ſucceſſor. It had nothing of 
the greedy thirit of ſpoil which led Cromwell to 
wage an unjuſt war with Spain, nor of that decir 


ſive boldneſs, which at one ſtroke made us maſ- 
ters of her navy in the reign of George I. but then 
it was as fręe from any thing like Walpole's ſelfiſh 


indifferencs 
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vannah, the laſt and moſt deſtructive ſervice in 
the late war; in which, the common men receiv- 
ed ſcarce any proportion of the vaſt wealth which 
was acquired; owing to a ſecret regulation being 
ſettled at homs, before the expedition ſet forward, 
by which the commander in chief of the fleet and 
army, were to receive one-third, inſtead of oner 
eighth of the prize money * 1 i 
In the king's ſpeech, it was obſerved, that 
© the honour of the crown, and the tights of 
the people, were deeply affected by an act of the 
governor of Buenos Ayres:” This expreſſion was 
much animadverted upon, and the miniſter was 
ſeverely cenſured both in parliament and without 
doors, fer cauſing his royal maſter to repreſent to 
bis people, an open act of hoſtility authorifed by” | 
the catholic king, as an act of a governor. © Nor 
were the ſubſequent parts of the ſpeech leſs eritici- 
ſed : this act, it was ſaid, to avoid the mention of 
a regular ſiege and ſurrender; paſſes under the pi- 
fatical deſcription of ſeizing by force, and the 
thing taken is deſoribed not as part of the king's 
territory, or proper dominion, but merely ag „ 
paſſeſſion; a word expreſsly choſen in contra- 
diction to, and excluſiwe of, the idea of right. 
But the caution uſed in the manner of wording the 
14 may be very well defended; Our right to 
the wretched ſpot for which we contended,: had 
ever been diſputed by Spain. When Lord Anſon 
returned from his circumnavigation of the globe, 
- ee being made on fe- 
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9 This a was ohe of the fiſt ads of as miniſtry 
* ſucceeded Mr. Pitt,- and ſtamps a indelible. diſgrace 
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on all concerned' It. was, a flagrant act injuſtice to make a 


ſecret bargain, whereby 9000 men were deprived of heir 
ward-carned rewgrd..” e | 5 8 
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pets or Falkland's Iſlands which would actually 
have been carried into execution, but for the re- 
monſtrances made by the court of Spain; in com- 
pliance with which it was totally laid aſide, until 
Lord Egmont was placed at the head of the admi- 
ralty, in 1764, a nobleman whom one of the 
ableſt advocates for the conduct of adminiſtration 
in this buſineſs, deſcribes as poſſeſſing a vigoraug 
and ardent mind; whoſe knowledge was exten» 
ſive, and ; whoſe deſigns were magnificent; but 
who had ſomewhat vitiated his judgment,. by tos 


much indulgence of romantic projects and airy 


ſpeculations. But however this may be, the new 


ſettlement was made with great caution, the com- 


manding officer at Port Egmont being inſtructed, 
to warn off any other European power who __ 
. 


attempt to make a ſettlement on Falkland's II 1 
ands ; but if he found any already eſtabliſne-xkx 


there, he was then to make a joint ſættlement with 
ſuch, if they refuſed to depart after due warning; 
referring the deciſion of right to their two ſove- 
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There appears to be a moderation, not unmix- 


ed with firmnefs, in adminiſtration, during this 


eonteſt; which renders the | conduct purſued on 


adopted on all our diſputes with Spain, in former 


reigns: if it did not reſerable the ſpirited attacks 
made by queen Elizabeth, as ſoon as ſhe.dilce- 
vered the intentions of the Spaniſh monarch, it 
was equally, unlike the ahject condeſcenſions f 
her pufillanimous ſucceſſar. It had nothing of 


the greedy thizit of ſpoil which led Cromwell te 


wage an unjult war with Spain, nor of that decir 
five boldneſs, which at one ſtroke made us maſ- 


ters of her navy in the reign of George I. but then 


* 


it was as free from any thing like Walpole's ſelfiſh 


T 


mduttrence to the intereſts! of the nation. The 
eonteſt was not for dominion, or for any valuable 
commercial object, but for 2 point of honour; 
whether we ſhould hold a barren iſland; in the vi- 
emity of the Spaniſh territories, of which we had 
taken poſleſhon on the preſumption of having a 
prior right thereto, but which right, as already 
obſerved, had ever been diſputed by Spain. 
Nor is it difficult to aſſign reaſons for this mode 
ration in the Britiſn cabinet. It ſeems to have 
deen a ſettled principle from the very commenice- 
ment of the preſent reign, to keep clear of foreign 
war as much as poſſible. The long reign of 
George IL was confidered xs having thrown too 
much weight into the feale: of the people y it wat 
epreſented,” by thoſe ho poſſeſſed the royal com 
derice, that a turbulent factious ſpirit was gone 
Forth; that the inſolence of the vulgar execeded 
the'exumple! of: former times; that all reſpect for 
awful aufhority was loft, and the licentiouſneſs of 
the peels had levelled all diſtinctions, whether of 
birth, fortune, or talents, traducing with a bold 
Atrontery the characters moſt eminent for wiſdom 
and vntue. The body of the Engliſh gentry in 
g aal. adopted theſe ſentiments, and were! rea- 
cy to ur with the court to reſttain tlie violence 
ouch h erders in the ftate: the manners of 
De atze being formed by wealth, luxury, and re- 
ther, mige the tümults of a mob appear 
mere dr ent chan the encroachments of a mi 
miſter; and the ſtability which government ſeem- 
u n to have required, notwithſtanding the 
ſtrong oppoſition which had been formed againft 
it, pointed out the: preſent ſeaſon as the moſt pro- 
Per for introducing internal regulations.  W hilt 
a time of peace was neceſſary tc effect theſe ob- 
Fects at home, it was ſtill more requiſite, * 


OK — 
ſuing the meaſures which were thought expedient 
to bring the American colonies under due ſubors 


dination to the preſent ſtate. ; Theſe conſiderati- 


ons, probably, induced our miniſters to continue y 
the negociation with the ambaſſador and court of 
Spain, during the months of September, Octaber; 
formed Mr. Harris, that from the conduct of 
Prince Maſſerano, he ſaw but little reaſon to expect 

an amicable termination of this affair and adviſed 
him if poſſible, to convey, an hint of this to the 
lieutenant-governor of Gibraltar, and the conſuls 
at the different ports of Spain. The governor of 
Gibraltar was alſo ordered to embark immediately 
for that fortreſs. 5 — 1 1 
Such was the poſture of affairs when the par- 
liament adjourned for the Chriſtmas receſs, during 
which, Lord Weymouth reſigned his poſt, an 
was ſucceeded by the Earl of Rochford, # who, a 


few days after his appointment, wrote Mr. Har- 


ris a letter of recall; but a month after, he direct- 
ed him, by another letter, to return to Ma- 
drid, as there were reaſons to believe, that 
freſh propoſitions of ſatisfaction would be made 
for the 1ajury done! ig I 


Many other changes took place at the ſame time ; Sir Eds 
ward Hawke reſigned his poſt, of firſt lord of the bp 
and was ſucceeded by the Earl of Sandwich ; the Earl of Suf- 
folk was appointed keeper of the privy-ſeal in the room of the 
Earl of Halifax, who ſucceeded Lord Sandwich as ſecretary 

ſtate for the northern department. The great ſeal, which 
had been held by commiſſion ever ſince Lord Camden was di- 
| veſted of it, was at length given to Mr. Bathurſt, who way 
created Baron Apſley, and appointed Lord Chancellor. My. 

De Grey was made chief juſtice of the Common Pleas ; Mz, 
Thurlow, attorney=-general ; and Mr. Wedderburne, who had 


been ſtrongly engaged in oppoſition, became ſolicitor-general, 
and alſo cofferer to the queen: by which laſt appointments mi- 
Bitry gained a very able adveet⁊e. wu 
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On the day the parliament met, after the receſs, * 
a declaration was ſigned by Prince Maſſerano, 
and an acceptance thereof by the Earl of Rochford, 
By the former, the ambaſſador, in the name of 
his maſter, diſavowed the violence uſed at Port 
Egmont, and ſtipulated that every thing ſhould 
be reſtored there, preciſely to the ſame ſtate in 
which they were before the reduction; but at the 
ſame time declared, that this reſtoration was not 
in any wiſe to affect the queſtion of the prior right 
of ſovereignty over thoſe iſlands: and, by the ac- 
ceptance, the performance of theſe ſtipula- 
tions was to be conſidered as a ſatisfacti- 
on for the injury done to the crown of Great- 
Britain. 1 VVV 
When the declaration and acceptance had been 
laid before parliament, an addreſs was preſented, 
for copies of all claims and propoſitions, made by 
the court of Spain, relative to Falkland's Iſlands, 
from the firſt ſettlement of it, together with the 
anſwets. This produced nothing previous to the 
demand which the governor of Buenos Ayres made, 
goth of November, 1769, for the Engliſh to quit 
the iſland, and no one paper relative to the claims 
or repreſentations made by the court of Spain, 
ſince the firſt ſettlement there, nor the anſwer gi- 
ven; and the fiſt of Lord Weymouth's Letters, 
which was dated Septemebr 12, was marked No. 
10. Neither did the papers laid before parlia- 
ment, explain in what manner the negotiation had 
been reſumed. The anſwer given to theſe enqui- 
ries was, that no other papers could be found. 
However, the fubſequent conduct of government 
proved, that there were ſecret ſtipulations on the 
Part of Great-Britain, which the miniſtry wh 
| | 5 LT = 
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chooſe ſhould meat the eye of parliament. For, 
though Falkland's Iſlands, Port Egmont, its forts, 
and other dependencies, were reſtored to the 
Engliſh, on the 16th September 1771, in con- 
formity to his catholie majeſty's declaration, 
yet in 1774, orders were ſent out for evacu- 
ating the place; which was done according» 
ly, and no ſettlement has ſince been made there. 
The ſudden reſignation of Lord Weymouth, may 
be ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned by his diſlike 
of ius compromiſa ?!  TIE 
The conduct of Spain, throughout this tranſac- 
tion, is extremely myſterious; and as our go- 
vernment has not thought fit to elucidate it, We 
are left to form conjectures merely. The conſe- 
quence, naturally to be expected from ſuch a forei · 
ble ſeizure of an Engliſh colony, was, an imme» 
diate rupture with Great- Britain; and, although 
the Spaniſh government had taken every poſſible 
method of defending their diſtant ſettlements from 
all future attacks, yet that kingdom was ſo une+ 
qual to a naval conteft with us, and the wealth 
annually drawn from the new world, would be 


WHY , 


The terms on which peace was reftored have been diyul-. 
gel by the Count de Guines, who was then the French am- 
afſador at the court of London; who, to exculpate himſelf 
from * which were brought againſt him of having ſpecu- 
lated in the funds, and incurred loſſes which he could not 
make good, laid open the negotiation, By his account it ap- 
pears, that the iſlands were reſtored to Great Britain, on con- 
dition of their being afterwards evacuated; and to accelerate 
the reſtoration of peace between the three kingdoms, our mi- 
niſtry agreed, that this kingdom ſhould be the firſt to dif- 
arm; confiding in the aſſurances of France and Spain, that. 
they would follow ber ml.. f 
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thereby ſo much hazarded, that to precipitate 2 
war, appeared to be a folly of the firſt magnitude. 
Againſt theſe motives for a pacificſyſtem in Spain, 
may be placed the national character, haughty, 
vindictive and brave, which takes fire at any ſup- 

ed inſult, and renounces intereſt at the call of 

nour. Such national propenſities to war, are 


not checked, but promoted, by the diſpoſition of 


the preſent monarch, who loves the clang of arms, 

although he poſſeſſes none of thoſe talents which 
are neceſſary to form a military prince; and his 
antipathy to the Engliſh is ſuppoſed to have ſub- 


ſiſted ever ſince the year 1740, when, being king 
of Naples, a Britiſh fleet compelled him to with- 


draw his troops from the Spaniſn army, and ſign a 
neutrality, in order to fave his capital from 
The cloſe connection which ſubſiſted between 

the two branches of the houſe of Bourbon, leaves 
no room to doubt, that the court of Verſailles was 
to have become a party in the war, had it broke 
out, although the kingdom of France was not in 


aà ſituation to begin new broils. The miſconduct 


of Louis XVth. had been the chief cauſe of the de- 
Feats, diſgraces, and bankruptcy, which had at- 
tended the laſt war; as weak Kings are frequent- 
I; moſt tenacious of deſpotic rule, this monarch 
was fond of exerciſing every attribute of abſolute 
ſovereignty, and demanded from his parliament 
an implicit acquieſcence in his edicts. Whilſt the 
Engliſh nation beſieged the throne with their com- 
Plaints againſt the houſe of Commons, the: French 
were excited to aferment, almoſt as violent, againſt 
their king, for his authoritative controul over the 
Parliament; and the noble ſtand which thoſe aſ- 
ſemblies made againſt the mandates of a tyrant, 
Was admired and reſpected by the whole * 
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Nor was this the only ſource of diſcontent againſt 
the ſovereign : notwithſtanding the vaſt revenues 
of France, yet the intereſt, payable upon the 
debts contrafted during the laſt war, together 
with the expences of government, and of the 
crown,, exceeded the income, in the beginning of 
the year 1769, upwards of three millions and a 
half ſterling annually. By forced reductions of in- 
tereſt, which only an arbitrary government is able 
to make, but which muſt inevitably deftroy all 
confidence, and deprive the ſtate of relief in future 
exigencies, conſiderable ſavings were made, and 
new impoſts on the people furniſhed ſome proviſi- 
on for this annual waſte.* Although ſuch was the 
exhauſted Rate of France, yet the Duke de Choi- 
ſeul, who was prime miniſter, appeared inclined 


| fo enter on a war with Great-Britain, When 


rd North was aſked, in the houſe of Commons, 
whether France had interpoſed or not in our dif- 
Pute with Spain, he did not chooſe to reſolve that 
queſtion ; and as Choiſeul quitted his employments 
a little before the court of Spain came into the 
ters inſiſted upon by the Britiſh S It'is 
highly probable, that this conceſſion was forced 
from it, by her ally having adopted a new ſyſtem 
The expences which Great-Britain had incurred 
by preparing for war, were enormous.  Imme- 
diately on the meeting of parliament, forty thou- 
ſand ſeamen were voted; the.. charge of which, 
together with the ordinary of the navy, build- 
ing and rebuilding ſhips, and the payment of a 
navy-debt, amounted to 3,082,4991. The land 
forces in Great-Britain, Guernſey, and Jerſey, 
were augmented to twenty-three thouſand four 
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hundred and thirty-two effective men, ineluding 
two thouſand one hundred and two invalids, 
which, together with the extraordinary expences 
of the army, amounted' to 1,858,779 l. The 
ſum of 28,3651. was voted to the Eaft India 
Company, to reimburſe them the expences in- 
curred by the expedition againſt the Manillas; 
and 6cogl. to the American province of New 
Hampſhire, to reimburſe it the expences of pro- 
viſions and ſtores to the troops raiſed by them 
for the campaign of the year 1756 ; 1,800,000 1. 
in Exchequer bills was renewed ſo that the whole 
amount of the ſupplies for the year 1771, was 
7,168, 99 l. To raiſe which, the land-tax was 
fixed at 4s. in the pound, and the duties upon 
malt were as uſuaf; the third yearly payment 
from the Eaſt India Company, of 400,000 l. wass 
applied, 200,000 l. was raiſed by a lottery, 691,997 1. | 
Was drawn from the ſinking fund to the 5th of 
April, being the ſum remaining in the Exchequer, 
after the anticipation of the former year had been 
Paid off. That fund was again charged with _ 
1,650, 00 J. for the current year, and the over- 
plus of grants for the ſervice of the preceding 
Fear, Was 14 and the preſent ſupply, amount- 
ing to 89,658 1. two hundred additional hackney- 
- coaches were licenſed, for each of which 38. a 
Meek was to be paid. The ways and means 
were calculated to exceed the ſupplies 481,003 l. 
During this ſeſſion of parliament, a circum- 
Nance, in itſelf trivial, cauſed a great miſunder-' 
ſtanding between the two houſes: Before the Chriſt- 
mas receſs, the Duke of Richmond made a moti- 
on for an addreſs for quickening our preparations, 
And putting our valuable poſſeſſions in the Weſt 
Indies and the Mediterranean, in a proper ſtate 
of defence. In his ſpeech, he expatiated on the 
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5 „„ 1 
defenceleſs ſtate of Gibraltar, when he was inter” 
rupted by a propoſal being made, that the houſe 
ſhould be immediately cleared ; this was objected, 
to, and a great clamour enſued. _ Eighteen peers, 
diſguſted at the proceedings of the miniſterial party, 
quitted the houſe in a body; and ſoon after, ſeve- 
ral members of the houſe of Commons, who at- 
tended at the bar of the houſe with a bill, were, 
on their delivering of it, deſired to withdraw. Ma- 
ny of the peers who had withdrawn from the 
houſe of Lords, proceeded to that of the Com- 
mons, and were there, when the members, who 
had been excluded the upper houſe, returned to 
their ſeats, and repreſented the treatment they had 
juſt then received. A gentleman on the treaſury- 
bench hereupon moved, that the houſe ſhould be 
cleared, peers and all, which, after ſome oppoſi- 
tion, was carried; fo that thoſe very lords, who 
had quitted their own houſe. in diſguſt, at finding 
themſelves unable to prevent the members of the 


houſe of Commons being excluded from. thence, 


were driven from the other houſe, by the reſent- 
ment which that very excluſion had excited. Much 
ill blood was bred between the two houſes by this 
conduct. The lords ſoon after iſſued ſtrict orders, 
that no perſon whatever ſhould be admitted 
into their houſe for the future, except ſach 
members of the houſe of Commons as ſhould 
come to preſerit bills, and they alſo to depart. 
as ſoon as they had made the - uſual obediences. 
This miſunderſtanding continued during the re- 
mainder of the ſeſſion. A proteſt againſt this 
order was entered on the journals, ſigned by 
Xen DO... ie. 5 
The apprehenſions of foreign war being now 
removed, freſh internal contentions diſturbed this 
ſea ſon of repoſe, The houſe of Commons, in the 
1 80 JJC 
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eaſe of the Middleſex ele&ion, had, themſelves, 
defined their own privileges, and had maintained 

chem in defiance of the clamour and diſcontent 

which the nation expreſſed againſt a power ſelf- 
created, till then, unknown in the latitude in 
Which it was, in that caſe, exerciſed. The alarm 
which this innovation had ſpread, was at length 
o much ſubſided, that no farther commotions 
were to be apprehended from the eſtabliſnment of 

the. precedent, when, all at once, the houſe was 

7 drawtr into a diſgraceful conteſt, not upon a nati- 

- onal queſtion, but with a few inconfiderable indi- 
viduals, which terminated very unfavourably to 
the dignity of parliament. Ba ee 
Fe printers of a certain news- paper, had inſert- 
ed in thoſe e ca: what they called the 
ſpeeches of particular members of the houſe of 
Commons: this prefumption, the members om 
whom the ſpeeches were fathered, complained of 

to the houſe, and the printers were ordered toattend'; 
which order they did not think proper to comply 
with: the meſſengers reported, that they had not 

feen the printers; and the houſe made an order, 
that rhe leaving the ſummons at the printer's 
houſe, ſhould be deemed. a ſufficient notice of at- 
tendance. The practice of retailing in periodicat 
1 the ſubſtance of what was delivered 
parliament, guarded however by feigned names 
and a flight tranſmutation of circumſtances, had 
prevailed for near forty years: and the writer, 
ho has now rifen to the higheft eminence, and 
who, on account of the magnitude of his concep- 
Hons, and great compaſs of knowledge, has been 
ſtyled © the Coloſſus: of Literature,” was one of 
the firft who regularly gratified the public with the 
debates of the ſenate. Individuals were frequent- 
h diſpleaſed with the liberty which 1 


Ut. 
with their harangues, and were ſolicitous to con- | 
fine their ſentiments within the walls where they. 
were delivered; and there are inſtances, in which. 
the houſe of Commons, as a body, have adopted' 


the ſentiments of ſuch members, and ordered pub- - 


liſhers into cuſtody for printing their ſpeeches, 
In the preſent inſtance, the gentleman who lodged _ 
the complaint“, ſtated, that he had been Ser 8 
miſrepreſented, and that the ſpeech given in the 
news-papers-as his, had a tendency to injure him 
greatly in the opinion of his conſtituents. This 
brought on a debate upon the liberty of the preſs. 
It was ſaid, that miniſterial writers were publicly 
encouraged in the moſt flagrant abuſes of the preis, 
and that while this was done in one_ inſtance, 
whereby ſome of the moſt reſpectable characters 
in the kingdom were mangled, without regard to 
ſhame or to truth, it was in vain to curb it in other 
_ caſes, or to ſay to licentiouſneſs, ſo far ſhalt thou 
go, but no farther ; and that altho' miſrepreſenta : 
tions of any member were undoubtedly bee . 
yet. they ought to be legally puniſhed by the per- 
ſon injured, and not by the authority of the deutet 
which, howey er well Me rted by precedent, not 
being conducted by the Ps 2 s of legal | 
proceeding, had ever an odious and oppreſſive ap- 
| Pearance. It was maintained, that: except the in- 
ſtances in which the houſe of Commons is a court 
of judicature, to which, from the nature of their 
office, a coercive power muſt belong, and, except= - 
ing ſuch contempts as immediately interrupt their 
Proceedings, they have no legal authority to im- 


+ priſon a man for any ſuppoſed violation of privi- 


lege whatſoever. The privilege now claimed hae 
never been, defined or e e by ſtatute; nei 
her c can it be ſaid, with any colour of an to be 


a Patt 
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A part of the common law of England, which had 
grown into preſcription long before we knew any 
thing of the exiſtence of a houſe of commons. 
The power of creating new privileges has been 
formally renounced by both houſes, and there is 
no code, ſay they, in which we can ſtudy the law. 
of parliament. To eſtabliſh a claim of privilege 


in either houſe, and to diſtinguifh original right 


from uſurpation, it muſt appear that it is indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary for the performance of the duty they 
are employed in, and alſo that it has been uniform-- 


ly allowed. There is no precedent, from the 
year 1265, to the death of Queen Elizabeth, of 
the houſe of Commons having imprifoned any 
Tan, not a member of their houte br contempt, 


or breach of privilege. They never took the pow 
er of puniſhing into their own hands; they either 


ſought redreſs by petition to the fovereign, or ap- 


/Plicd to the houſe of Lords; and, when ſatisfacti- 


on was denied them, or delayed, their only reme- 
dy was, refuſing to proceed on the King's buſineſs. 


As the ſubje& | of privilege,” as claimed 
by the houſe of Commons, now became agitated, 

the principles of the conſtitution, particularly as 
they affected the fights aſſumed by the repreſen- 


tatives of the people, were enquired into, and 
rauch valuable knowledge communicated from the 
preſs: ' A' writer of diſtingiiſhed abilities inſiſted, 
that the greateſt and moſt exceptionable parts of 
the privilege of parliament now contended for, 


were introduced and aſſerted by a houſe of Com- 
mons which aboliſhed both monarchy and peerage, 


and whoſe" proceedings"could be no ways recon- 
led to the forms of the conſtitution. It is a lead- 


ing maxim of the laws of England, and without 
It all are nugatory ; that there is no right without 


# remedy, nor any legal power without a courſe 
605 5 r . -4 : 5 
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40 carry it it into effect. Let the power now in 
queſtion be tried by this rule. The courts of eri- 
minal zuſtice are open to proſecutions, which the 
attorney general may commence by information, 
or indictment. A libel tending to aſperſe or vili- 
fy the houſe of Commous, or any of its members, 
may be as ſeverely puniſhed in the court of King's», 
Bench, as a libel upon the King: and the houſe 
Will conſult its real dignity much better, by ap- 
pealing to the laws when they are offended, than 
by violating the firſt principle of natural juſtice, 
which forbids us to be Jude 0 we are Pr: 
ties to the cauſe. . 
— was however os, opinion 6 A very axeat ma- 
jority, that the dignity of that houſe muſt be ſup- 
orted at all events, and that the delinquenis 
55 Doug be taken into cuſtody of the ſerjeant of 
arms, for ke of yg wn waren, Wiel e aha boy 
* at 
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of one Fa were, to 60 that ALY W. 
er over the ſubject, which they hag: e F 
whenever the civil magiſtracy ſhould: refnſe its con- 

currence. Thoſe who were moſt, intereſted in the 
deciſion upon the Middleſex. election, were uns 


the refractory printers were imholdened in their 
contumacy by a junto, who aimed at diſgracing 
parliament. The language which theſe held wass, 
ve have nothing to apprehend; from Prerogatiye, 
but every thing from undue. N A Bee | 
it was the intereſt of the people, that the pri 
* of N ſhould be left ey pus 7 
nn 


doubtedly the chief inſtigators to. this conteſt ; and be. 
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fined at preſent, it is not only their intereſt, but 


neceſſary, even to the preſer vation of the conſtitu- 


admit of. Upon the ſame principle that preroga- 


tive was reſiſted in the laſt century, privilege is 


now to be reſiſted. It is immaterial, whe- 


ther the crown, by its own immediate act, impoſ- 


es new, and diſpenſes with old, laws, or whether 


the ſame arbitrary power, produces the ſame ef- 
fects, through the medium of the houſe of Com- 
mons. 


In conſoquence of the orders given to the ſer- 


and their ſervants even accompanied their anſwers 


with contemptuous ſneers, which the officer re- 
Ported to the houſe; whereupon it was reſolved to 
addreſs the throne, praying his majeſty to iſſue his 
royal proclamation againft the delinquents, and 
offering a reward for apprehending them; which 


tion, that the privileges of parliament ſhould be 
ſtrictly aſcertained, and confined within the nar- 
roweſt bounds the nature of their inſtitution will 


i Jeant at arms, that officer went to the houſes of the 
parties, but they were conſtantly denied to him; 


| 


was accordingly inſerted in the Gazette, and fifty | 


pounds a piece offered for taking them. 


Hereupon, Wheble, one of the printers menti- 


oned in the proclamation, was apprehended, and 
carried before Alderman Wilkes at Guildhall, and 


was by him diſcharged, and bound over in a re- 


eogrizance to proſecute the captor for an aſſzult 


and falſe impriſonment ; who was alſo obliged to 
give bail for his appearance at the next ſeſſions, to 


wrote a letter to the Earl of Halifax, ſecretary of 
ſtate, informing him of his proceedings, and the 
motives which led him ſo to act. Wheble, he ob- 


| ſerved; was not charged with any crime in the pro- 
clamation, and d without forme crime yang 2 


mY 


E anſwer for the offence. The magiſtrate then 


fel 
ed and proved, it was violating the rights EN an 
Engliſhman, as well as the Chartered privileges, 


of he city of London, to take ſuch 2 man into £0 


_ cuſtody. | 

Thompſon, the other printer, was apprebend- | 

ed in like manner; and in hke manner diſcharged 
by Mr. Alderman Oliver. Certificates were given 

by the two magiſtrates to the parties who appre- 

0 Whebſe and Thompſon, teſtifying their 

| having brought the perſons eſeribed in he pro- 

clamation before them, whereby they might lay 

claim to the reward offered in the yr i 

The claimants had literally execute the buſineſ 

for which the reward was promiſed, in carrying t the 

perſons defcribed before proper magiſtrates, 48 
was directed to be done; but the whole was evi- 
dently a mere colluſion, and utterly repugy 
nant to the ſpirit of the proclamation, 
lords of the treaſury therefore, refuſed to 
pay the reward for a tranſaction fo nuge- 
tory. 

Tube houſe of Commons ſeemed to grow more 
determined i in its reſentment upon being thus baf- 
fled. Six other printers were named; and a mo- 
tion was made, ſeconded, and agreed to, that they | 
ſhould be proceeded againſt. Miller, the printer 
of the London Evening Poſt, one of the ſix, Was 
apprehended by a Welt * of the houſe of Com- 
mons, in his own houſe,* He immediately ſent 

for a conſtable, whom he charged to take the meſ- 


ſenger into cuſtody, and carried him to the Manh- 


on-houſe, before: Braſs Croſby, the lord. Mayor ; 
where the aldermen Wilkes and Oliver likewiſe 
ſat. The deputy ſerjeant at arms attended, and 
e in the name of the ee are 


e oh gp 


both the meſſenger and the printer ſhould be de: 
hvered up. to him ;- this was refuſed. by the lord, 
mayor, who aſked for what crime, and upon what 
authority the meſſenger had arreſted the printer; 
it was aniwered, that he had done it by warrant. 
From the Speaker. It was then aſked, if that 
warrant had been backed by a city magiſtrate ; 
which being anſwered in the negative, the warrant 
was. demanded, and after TIP altercation produ- 
ced; and its invalidity being argued by the prin- 
ter's. counſel, the three magiſtrates - preſent. diſ- 
charged him from confinement. Miller then pro- 

ceeded to lodge a complaint againſt the meſſen- 

ger for an aſſault and falſe impriſonment, and 
aving proved the facts to the ſatisfaction of the 


- 


1 


Court, the meſſenger was aſked for bail; which 
the ſerjeant having refuſed to comply with, a war- 
rant for his commitment to priſon was made out, 
and ſigned by the lord mayor and the two alder- 
men ; which was no ſooner executed, than the ſer- 
ant conſented to the giving of bail, which was 
BREE; ET MILES or 
The boldneſs of this proceeding, and the open 
qefiance: which was hurled at parliamentary privi-. 
leges, when claimed independent of law, aſto- 
niſhed the nation; whilſt the indignation of the 
houſe at the inſult which their officer had received, 
roſe to a height that ſeemed to threaten ſevere 
Haltiladent to the magiſterial triumvirate. The 
lord mayor and Mr. Oliver, being members of the 
houſe, were ordered to attend in their places; 
and Mr; Wilkes, at the bar of the houſe. The 
two members accordingly attended. The lord 


Mayor was, much indiſpoſed; he juſtified his 


conduct by the oath of office he had taken, 
| and by which he was obliged to obſerve invio- 
table the franchiſes. of the city of London. He 
r Tarthes - © 


1 1 


katther alled ged, that the city charters exempted. 
eitizens from any law-proceſs being ſerved, by 


any other than their own proper officers. He 
pleaded, that theſe chartered privileges were re; 


cognized by an act of parliament. Such being 
the obligations under which he was laid, as chief 


magiſtrate, it became his indiſpenſable duty to act 
in the manner he had done, and prayed to be heard 
by counſel; but this. was not permitted, it bang 


obſerved, that it was abſurd for counſel to be ſu 


fered to plead at the bar of that houſe,” againſt its 


5 : the tejecting this requeſt to be heard | 
by counſel, was alſo ſupported by a Jeans 


drawn from the reign of Henry VIII. 


he lord mayor's clerk was Mon ordered to at- 


tend with.the book of minutes; and being arder- 
ed, up to the table, a motion was made and car- 


ried, that the recognizance of Whittam the meſ- 


| ſenger, which was there entered, ſhould be eraſed 
out of the book; after which, a reſolution Was 
paſſed, that there ſhould be no farther proceedings 
at law in that caſe. 
Conſidering the diſpoſition which was ſhewn to 
diſpute the authority of the houſe of Commons, 
the permitting the clerk to attend with the mi- 


nutes, in conſequence of an order from the 
Speaker, Will appear to be giving up, the point 
ance. In- 

8 the order might have been complied with, 
r the purpoſe. of itiſnaring »the, houſe; on. the 


for which they contended, in that in 


fi pon” that more diſgrace would accrue 


from their eraſing a 3 record, than from 
reiterated contempt being ſhewn to its ſum- 
monſes. But the true "Peſo was, that the al- 


derman who then fat, Was not diſpoſed to main 
tan the conteſt. - | 
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This new kind of ut proſegur was ſtrongly in- 
veighed againſt by many members. It was, 
e la. aſſuming and exerciſing a power of the 
moſt dangerous nature, with which the conſtituti- 
on had not intruſted any part of the legiſlature; 
and that the effacing of a record, ſtopping the 
courſe of juſtice, and handing the law of the 
land, were among the heayieſt charges that could 
de brought againſt the moſt arbitrary deſpot. 
The advocates. for the privileges of the houſe = 
a 9 4 See of the on of Londen : 
being granted by the crown, no rights, thereby 
5 e could interfere with the Thott privi- 
leges of that houſe; as the crown itſelf had no 
475 to make ſuch grants, the privileges of the 
ouſe of Commons being a check upon the other 
branches of the legiſlature; that conſequently, 
their cauſe was the cauſe of liberty, and of the 
people at large; and, if the powers of the houſe of 
Commons were weakened, the ſecurity of liberty 
would be equally ſo. It was then reſolved, that 
the diſcharging of Miller from the cuſtody of the 


meſſenger, was a breach of privilege. _ The mem- _ 


bers for the reſolution, twa hundred and ſeyenty- 
two againſt ninety, The houſe then reſolved, that 
it was a breach of privilege to apprehend the meſ- 
\ fenger of the houſe executing 5 warrant, under 
pPretence of an aſſault; and that it was a breach f 

privilege, to hold the meſſenger to bail for ſuch 
pretended aſſault. The buſineſs, when advanced 
do this ſtage, had detained the houſe till one o'clock 
in the morning. Mr. Oliver was then aſked, what 
he had to urge in his defence? He replied, that 
he owned and gloried in the fact laid to his charge; 
no juſtification, he knew, could avert the puniſn - 
ment intended for him; he was conſcious of hav 
ing done his duty, and was indifferent about the 
1-5 1 conſequences; 


— 


b 
lonſequ ences; and as he thought it in vain to ap- 


= peal to juſtice, ſo he defied the threats of power. 


Hereupon it was moved, that Mr. Oliver thould 
be ſent to the Tower; which, after much warm 
debate, was carried by one hundred and ſeventß 
to fifty-eight, and he was accordingly conveyec 
thither at that late hour, by virtue of the Speak 
er's Warrant. Fhe lord mayer being, at that 
time, much indiſpoſed, the proceedings againſt 
him were deferred. ee e EL. 
Whilſt theſe matters were depending in parlkia- 
ment, a court of common council wasfurnmoned ar 
Guildhall, when Alderman Freeothic officiated as ' 
- tecum tenens for the lord mayor. Public than 
in writing, were there voted to the lord mayor and 
the two aldermen, for having ſupported the pri- 


|  vileges and franchiſes of the city, and defended 


_ our-excellent conſtitution. 'A committee of four 
aldermen and eight commoners, was alfo appoint- 
ed to affiſt them in making their defence, with in- 
ſtructions to employ ſuch counſel as they. ſhould 
think proper upon this important occaſton, and 
powers to draw upon the chamber of London for 
any ſum not exceeding cool. OE 
Two days after the commitment of Mr. Oliver®, 
the lord mayor, with his committee, attended the 
houſe of Commons to receive his fentence. The 
populace, on this oecaſton; aſſembled in vaſt crowds, 
and many violences were committed on ſuch 
members of parlament as had incurred their refent- 
ment. The whole ſtrength of the civil power wass 
exerted on this oceaſion, to tepel the popular fury; 
and, at length, by the interpoſition and perſuaſion 
of ſome members of the houſe of Commons, who 
Rood: on the beſt terms with the people, the mb 
were prevailed upon to retire at a greater diſtance 
from Weſtminſter-hall, which they had, in a man- 


ner, 


9 March 2 1 


tan 5 
ner, oloſely beſieged. The military power Was. 
not called forth upon this day's tumult, altho' a 

large body, both of horſe and foot, were in readi 
nels, if exigeneies demanded their interpoſition. 
....The Hi being affembled, the lord mayor faid, 
he looked upon his caſe as already, prejudged, 
and would therefore add nothing to what he had 


on account of his il] ſtate of health, were inclined 

to ſhew him ſome indulgence ; and it was moved, 

that he ſhould be taken into the cuſtody of the ſer- 

jeant at arms, inſtead of being ſent to the Tower; 

but the magiſtrate diſclaimed all ſuch. lenity, and 

ſaid, that whatever might be his ſtate of health, 

he gloried in undergoing the fame fate as his friend. 

The queſtion for his commitment to the Tower 

was then put, and carried by two hundred and 

- _ two againſt thirty-nine. On his way thither, al- 

though it was now midnight, the populace took his 

| Horſes from his coach, and drew it to Temple-bar. 

When arrived there, they ſhut the city gates, and 

inſiſted on the deputy ſerjeant, who accompanied 

the lordmayor, quittirig, the coach, and proceeding 

no farther. The lord mayor was hereupon obliged 

to interpoſe, and by aſſuring them that the gentle- 

men, who were with him, were his particular 

friends, and were: to accompany him home, re- 

moved their apprehenſions. They then proceed- | 

ed to drag the carriage onwards, with ſhouts of 

applauſe, to the manſion-houſe, where the ovati- 

on ended. His lordſhip, as ſoon as the mob diſ- 
perſed, proceeded privately to the Tower. _ 

The two priſoners were ſoon after brought up 

by writ of habeas corpus to the court of Common 

| Pleas, when, after a full hearing of their counſel, 

the judges were unanimouſly of opinion, that the 

4 court was not competent to judge of the condutt 
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before urged in his defence. The houfe, however, 


_ 
of the houſe of commons; whereupon the pri- 
 foners were remanded, and continued in their 
confinement until the end of the ſeſſion, receiving 
addreſſes of thanks and congratulations from va- 
-- Yous parts ofthe Kiifgdom.:. T2 TT INT 
It required no uncommon ſhare of diſcernment 
to foretel, that the inflexibility of the city ma- 
giſtrates, would entangle the houſe of Commons 
in a difpute, in which they had every thing to 
loſe and nothing to gain; but the diſgraces 
which this precipitate conduct drew after it, were 
not completed by the commitment of the lord 
mayor. The ſupporters of parliamentary edicts, 
were now extremely embarraſſed how to proceed 
againſt the other culprit, Mr. Wilkes; they had 
already experienced both his firmneſs and abili- _ 
ties, arid appeared really afraid of encountering 
man of his unconquerable ſpiritt Thoſe who 
Wiſhed farther to involve the houſe, aſked, why 
that gentleman was allowed to triumph in his con- 
tumacy? Was he above or below the law? Was 
It fear or contempt that dictated ſuch a conducx? 
Theſe ſarcaſms occaſioned an order to be iſſued, 


that Mr. Wilkes ſhould attend; but inſtead of 
obeying the ſummons, that gentleman addreſſed 
a letter to the Speaker, in which he obſerved. 
< that in the order for his attendance, no notice 
was taken of his being a member of the houſe, _ 
and that he ſhould attend in his place; which 
circumſtance, he faid, according to the ſettled 
form, ought to have been mentioned. In the 

name of the freeholders of Middleſex he again 

demanded his feat in parhament, being ready to 
take the oaths preſcribed by law, and to give in 
his qualification as knight of the ſhire. When 
thus admitted to his ſeat, he would give the houſe 
an exact detail, which would neceſſarily * 


3 


hend a full juſtification of his conduct, relative to 


ttze late illegal proclamation ; equally injurious to 
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the honour of the crown, and the rights of the 


| fubjes; and likewiſe the whole buſineſs of the 
"a ad He had ated, he ſaid, entirely from a 
Tenſe of duty to the great city, whoſe franchiſes 
he was ſworn to maintain, and to his country, 
'Fhole noble conſtitution he revered, and whoſe 
liberties, at the price of his blood, to the laſt mo- 
ment of his life, he would defend and ſupport.” _ 
This letter a member preſented to the Speaker 
whilſt the houſe was fitting ; but the ſenſe of the 
'houle being taken, it was neither received nor ad- 
mitted to be read. Other orders were iſſued for 
his attendance, to which he paid no regard. At 
length, a few days before the receſs at Eaſter, the 
houſe hit upon ſuch an expedient to get rid of this 
buſineſs, as fully proved the deep dilemma info 
Which they were plunged: they iſſued an order 
that he ſhould attend on the eighth of April, and 
then adjourned to the ninth. So much had 
the idea of the dignity and importance of the 
| houſe of Commons, from whence theſe proceed- 
ings originated, been loft in the conteſt ! 9855 
Such members as from the firſt had oppoſed 
theſe meaſures, did not fail to utter the moſt mor- 
fitying, reproaches on the ignominious concluſion 
of this unfortunate buſineſs. They ſaid, every 
exertion Which the houſe had made, in defence 
of their privileges, had only tended to lower the 
eſtimation in which their power was held by the 
world. Their commands were not obeyed, nor their 
puniſhments dreaded ; for the people having con- 
verted them into marks of honour, they muſt be 
conſidered as conferring rewards. The majority 
in the houſe, not only felt, but acknowledged 
(the: propriety of theſe remarks; but they 25 de- 


; W 
firous of taking ſome meaſures by which thefe 
 conſequerices might be removed; and the power 
and privileges of the houſe of Commons eftabliſh- 
ed on a reſpectable baſis: Accordingly a ſpecial 
committee was choſen by ballot, for the purpoſe 
bk aſſerting and maintaining their dignity: The 

_ reſult of ſuch an appointment excited great ex- 
pectations in the public, and nothing ſhort of ex- 


poulſion and diſqualification was expected to fall 
on the impriſoned members, whilft the puniſh- - 


ment which awaited Mr. Wilkes was more doubt- 
fully augured. After the committee had fat a 
conſiderable time, they reported to tne houſe, 
the various caſes which appeared upon the jour- 
nals, in which that houſe had'exerciſed the power 
of apprehenſion and imprifonment; ard conclud- 
ed with recommending to the houſe, that J. Mil- 
ler ſhould be taken into cuſtody ; which meaſure; 
however, the houſe did not think fit to adopt; 
and this long protracted and diſgraceful conteſt 
Was finally given up. Not but many able ſpeak- 
ers laboured to bring the houſe; to exerciſe the 
power of which it was poſſeſſed, of expelling its 
refractory members; and as it was an fcb 
committed immediately againſt that legiflatibe 
body, they urged the greater propriety of ſuch a 
ſtep in this inſtance, even than in the late expul- 
hon of Mr: Wilkes; who at that time, had not 
filled up the meaſure of his iniquity hens 
contempt of the authority of parliament” to his 
| Other crimes; but the miniſtry were unwilling to 
make ſo bold a uſe of the precedent which had 
been ſo very recently eſtabliſhed ; and it appear- 
ed to many, to be extremely doubtful, whether 
1t would be in the power of government to make 
head againſt the OPS and diſcontent _ 
EE TO | ach 
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ſuch a proceeding would excite; and as the leaſt 
of the two evils, the houſe of Commons was left 
be plunged into anarchy. - 5 
The news-papers, from henceforth, threw off 
all reſtraint, and in the courſe of the next ſeſſion, 
the daily proceedings of parhament were circum- 


to bear its diſgrace, rather than the nation ſhould 


ſtantially related in the prints of the next mon- 


ing; and whether the ſentiments and expreſſions 
of each member, were fairly given, or groſsly 
perverted, depending on the capacity or humour 
of the writer, for the houſe no longer fulminated 
againſt traducer s. 1 wt 


- 


Towards the cloſe of the ſeſſion, a bill was 
brought in, to enable the Eaſt India Company to 
raiſe and ſupport a military force, for the defence 
and protection of their ſettlements. Thereby 
that body was to be empowered to raiſe two thou- 


ſand men, who were to be paid by the company, 


but the officers were to be appointed by the 
crown. This force was to be compoſed of fix 
hundred German proteſtants, ſeven hundred Iriſh 


catholics, and {even hundred were to be raiſed in 


England. Theſe troops were to be ſubject to the 
military laws, during their continuance in Eng- 
land, and fourteen hundred of them were to be 
annually ſent to the Eaſt-Indies. It farther em- 
powered the company's officers to recruit with 
beat of drum, in the manner practiſed by the re- 
gular troops. 80 , 


g 


| | | of 955 : a "+ > | * 
Among the numerous inſtances which the Pre 


ſent age produces, of the departure of govern- 


ments and inferior communities, from thoſe prin- 


.Ciples upon which they were at firſt formed, the 

transformation of a body of merchants into ſove- 
Feigns, virtually poſſeſſing a large, rich, and po- 
2 | ns, 9 pulous 


pulous kingdom, is the moſt ſingular and remark>. 
able. Fourteen years had not elapſed, ſince, their 
principal ſettlement in Bengal, became ſubject to 
aa barbarous enemy, and their governor; council, 
and chief officers, were driven, like an herd of 
cattle, into a noiſome dungeon, miſerably to pe- 
riſh. It then hung, nicely ſuſpended in the ſcales 
of fate, whether the company ſhould; poſſeſs a 
foot of land in thoſe very territories, over which, 
in leſs than a twelve month afterwards, they gain- 
ed a.controling powꝶ. 
. The poſſeſſion of the territorial revenues of the 
_ provinces. of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, had 
opened ſuch inviting proſpects to ambitious and 
rapacious men, that the original mode of carry- 
ing on a beneficial traffic with the natives, by 
conciliating their good-will and confidence, was 
7 nel loſt, in an intemperate rage for conqueſt, 


% * + 


ſary; the climate beg much more fatal to the 
the enemies againſt whom 


they were led. VVV 
The application, which the company now, 

made to parliament, was ſupported by the weight 
of government. The imports of the company. 
brought large ſums directly into the exchequer; 
and the Aſiatic wealth which centered in the na- 
a ä tot, 
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„„ 
ton, greatly increaſed every ranch of the pub- 
lic revenue in the courſe of its circulation; and 
what government, now ſubfiſting on earth, would 
facrifice ſuch important objects of finance, for the 
preſervation of public virtue and the honour of 
the national character? 3 SE {= HE 
Many weighty objections, however, were made 
fo this bill: that it was unconſtitutional to 
keep an armed power in the kingdom, which 
was independent of parliament for its pay; that 
the introducing of foreign troops was contrary. to 
the act of ſettlement; and, that it was highly 
dangerous to eſtabliſn ſuch a precedent. The 
replies made to theſe objections, were chiefly di- 


 refted, to ſhew the expediency of the meaſure, 


in order to remove the inconveniencies which the 
company laboured under. It was obſerved, that 
a greater number of men were every year ſent 
of at preſent, than was provided for by this act; 
but many were obtained in an indirect and un- 
warrantable manner: ſuch were the arts practiſed 
by the kidnappers,: and the compulſions uſed in 
 ock-up: houſes; and that it was with a view 
to render theſe means of recruiting unneceſ- 
ſary, that the preſent plan was formed. In- 
deed, the idea of procuring. German ſoldiers, 
was, after ſome time dropped; and many re- 
Arictione, 'as to the regulation of the troops, 
Fhilſt in England, were propoſed; but, after 
the bill had been twice read, a great majority , 
in favour of it, having been obtained each time, 
it was. thrown out on the third reading, The 
Parliament roſe on the 8th of May. 
The death of Lord Halifax, which hap- 
pened ſoon after the riſing of parliament, 
agcalioned ſome alterations in the arra — 
TAL I 1 8 8 
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| eg Dn 5 
of the, great officers of ſtate. The Farl of 
Suffolk ſucceeded to the ſecretaryſhip for the 
northern department, and the Duke of Graf- 
ton ſucceeded Lord Suffolk in the privy-ſeal. 
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alk od Pitts 7 the clergy to 5 relieved from 
ſubſcribing to the thirty-nine articles Arguments 
urged on both fides—Royal marriage ' bill—- Mr, 
Sullrvan's bill for regulating the 72 of the Eaſt 
India Company—Lord Clrye's defence of has condutt 
— Reply made—Seleft committee to ' enquire into the = 
affatrs of the company—Bill for the relief of proteſiant 
diſſenters —Views of the miniſter for the reduction 
of the national debt——Obfervations on the condition 
and proſpects of the nation as deſcribed by Lord 
North—Mr. Alderman Townſend brings the queſtion 
an the Middleſex election before the court king's 
bench Changes in various departments 


Sudden failures in png city of th aud wed con- 


Jequences. 


S little public buſineſs was likely to employ 
the two houſes, parliament did not meet 
until! the 21ſt of January 1972. The ſtrength of 
the miniſtry was loon found to be increaſed by ſe- 
veral members, who had, on former occaſions, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by cppoling the mea- 
ſures of adminiſtration, who were now induced to 
change their ſentiments, and give their entire 
ſupport to government. A ſtate of public tran- 
quillity imparts ſtability to a miniſter, and as it 
frees him from thoſe reſtraints which oppoſing ſen- 
timents create, it yields ſcope for the exerciſe of 
his talents, and the application of them to the ge- 
neral intereſts of the ſtate. yp 
© Twenty-five thouſand ſeamen were voted for 
the ſervice of the current year, and although it 
Was es that fo large a number in time of 


EE Peace 


Hl 


price 958050 ad half a million to the public bur- 
deh, it was carried withottt à dition. Sound po- 
licy dictates, that our grand national ſecurity 
Mould be ever aſſiduouſſy attended to, even in the 
moſt quiet times; but ſailors upon paper, are de- 
ructive means of eculation. A great reform int 
the guard ſhips! was promiled : the conduct with 
reſpect to thern was declared to have beenſo ſhame- 
ful, that for many years back they had been con- 
ſidered merely as jobs; and, it was faid, that at 
the time of the late expected war, there were, neiz 
ther ſhips nor men fit for ſervice; but that things : 
were now ſo. much altered for the better, that 
twenty of the beſt ſhips in the navy Were kept 
upon that duty, and were in ſuch complete con- 
dition, and fo nearly manned, that a flight preſs 
would at any time enable them in a few days to 
proceed to ſea; that the reſt of the fleet was alſo 
in good condition; and that in about a year, we 
ſhould have near eighty ſhips of the line fit for 
ſervice, beſides whole that Were upon foreign 
f duty. 185 81 
The halcyon avs i peace, with Aich the na- 
tion was now bleſſed, afforded a favourable op- 
rtunity for introducing reformations in the ſtate; 
and modelling legal eſtabliſhments in conformit 
to the changes of times, and the fuller diſcovery 
of truth, which had been made through a ſucceſ⸗ 
ſion of ages. "A petition was therefore preſented 
to the houſe of Commons,* by Sir William Mere- 
dith, ſigned by a great” number of the clergy7 
of the church of England, and members of 
the profeſſion of civil 15 W and phyſic, praying 


relief from the boron re to the tnrty-nine'are 
vieles or faith. Gy 


February 6, 1772. 


Lo 7 

This petition ſtated it be one of the [an wag 
iples of the proteſtant religion, that every thing 
neceſſary to ſalvation, is fully and ſufficiently 
contained in the holy ſcriptures; that the pet» 
tioners have an inherent right, which they hole 
from God only, to make full and free uſe o 
their private judgment in the interpretation of 
thoſe ſcriptures; that though theſe were the libe - 
ral and original principles of the church of Eng: 
land, and upon which the reformation from pope: 
LY was founded, they had been deviated from in 
the laws relative to ſubſcription; by which they 
are deprived. of their invaluable rights and pri- 
vileges, and required to 7 certain ar- 
ticles and confeiſions of faith and doctrine, drawn 
up by. fallible men, to be all and every of them 
agreeable to the ſcriptures. . 

Such ſubſoriptions were farther repreſented, ag 

a great hinderapce to the ſpreading of true re- 

gion, as they diſcouraged free enquiries into the 

real ſenſe. of the ſacred writings,, tended to divide 

communions, and to cauſe mutual diſlike among 

fellow proteſtants. That the diverſity of opini- 

ons, held upon many of theſe articles, occaſion- 

ed great animoſity and ill-will among the eſta- 

„  bliſhed clergy, that they afforded an opportunity & il 
to unbehevers to charge them with . prevarication, | 
and with being guided by intereſted and political 
views, in ſubſcribing to articles which they could 
not believe, and about which no two were agreed 

in opinion; and that they afforded a handle to pa- 

Piſts, to reproach them with their inconſiſtency, 

dy departing from the principles on which they 
had grounded their ſeparation from them, and 
now admitting of human ordinances, and doubtful 
and precarious doctrines, though they n 
. F 
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that the feripeur alone was certainand ſufficient to 


ſpan 
The two pro feſſions of civil law and phyſic, 


complained of the har dſhips they ſuffered, at 
one of the univerſities particularly, where they 
were obliged, at their firſt admiſſion, or matricur 
lation, and at an age 10 immatute for diſquiſiti- 
ons and deciſions of ſuch moment, to ſubſcribe 
their unfcigned aſl 1 to a variety of theological 
propoliticgs, in order to he able to attain Wo 
mical degrees in their reſpettive, Fe and 
that gre dunner opinions _ thoſ 8 ſuhjects 455 
of no. conſequence! to t he publi g, as the cour 
of their ſtudies and the e e to their practice, 
neither, afford em the means or ihe AS. to 
examine into the propriety, or nature of ſuch. pro- 
poſitions. . They alſo lamented the misfortune of 
their ſons, Who, at an age before the habit of re- 
flection can be formed, of their judgment matur- 
ed, may be irrecoverably bound down in points 
of. the Hl nſequence, to the opinions and 
tenets of ages jc informed than their own. 
Sir William Meredith, after having brought up 
the petition, ſaid, that the prayer. of it was of 
ſuch importance, as bighly, —— the molt ſe- 
rious conſideration ; as grievances... which affect 
the conſcience, are of all others the moſt grievous: 
that it Was repugnant to that liberality of ſenti- 
ment which happily prevailed in the preſent age, 
to oblige people to 1ubſcribe to the truth of arti- 
cles. which they could nat believe; ſuch Bun 
ons tended to gſtapliſn, under a religious aut 
rity, habits of prevarication and irreligion: ant 
were productive of great licentiouſneſs in the 
church, and had a farther tendency to deſtroy 
Chriſtian charity. The removal of theſe unworthy 
Pres, he affirmed, would. S* a firmneſs of 
Hrength 
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ſtrength to the eſtabliſhed church of England, 
which nothing could ſhake; nor could any dang- 
er atiſe from ſuch a reformation, whilſt the hier- 


archy and the biſhops exiſted. 


Sir Roger Newdigate was the great champion of 
the high church party upon this occaſion, He conſi- 
dered the petition as a 1 7 7 to put an end to the 
very being of the church of England, as he knew 
not where to find it, as a national church, he ſaid, 
but in its thirty-nine articles and book of common 
prayer. He underſtood, he ſaid, that the greater 

number of | thoſe, who had ſigned the petition, 

| were*clergymen, who muſt therefore have ſub- 
ſcribed theſe exceptionable articles; ſo that how- 
ever tender their conſciences are at preſent, they 
could quiet them in that inſtance. It was tack 
tender conſciences, he ſaid, that ſubverted the 
church of England in the laſt century; and he 
floretold, that ſimilar conſequences would now en- 

ſue, if the houſe granted the indulgence prayed 
for. The houſe, he faid, had no power to difpenſe 
with. oaths, nothing could. relieve thoſe who had 
already ſubſcribed. ' He maintained, that the houſe 
could not receive the petition, for to comply with 

t, would be a direct breach of the articles of union, 
by which England and Scotland are now knit tos 
gether. © Our king, as the third part of the ſtate, 
is bound by oath, never to admit any alteration 
either in the liturgy or in the articles.. 
© Mr. Hans Stanley ſpoke next, with much more 
moderation, though 'totally againſt the petition. 
He expreſſed himſelf defirous of ſhewing all due 
reſpect to ſo ſerious a ſubject, but he perceived a 

fort of contradiction in the petition, which render- 
ed it an unfit ſubject of future deliberation for the 
houſe. Indeed, it was not entirely a new propoſt- 
ton, to alter the religion of a country, it e : 

N | 5 | | een 
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been done here in the reign of Edward VI. 1E 
Aa change of religion takes place in the governs. 

ing powers, it authorizes ſuch an alteration , but 
he obſerved, that there was a ſeeming contra- 
diction in the inferior number coming to the 
majority to ſolicit a material alteration in reli- 
gion“. He had heard it pretty generally ſaid, 
that it was the original intention of the ſubſcri- 
bers, to object to certain articles of the thirty= 
nine, and to certain parts of the litany; but not 
being able to agree among themſelves upon the 
woes gt parts to be expunged, they had n 
roughr the houſe, as well as themſelves, into's 
very embarraſſed ſituation, © Theſe gentlemen 
apply to become members of an ecclefiafticalt 
community, namely, the church of England, and 
in the ſame- breath, they deſite the foundation. 
on which! 19 conſtitution is / built, to be Te” 
moved. B 11 71 > 
He declared himſcIf as warm a fend to tolea 95 
ration as any one within thoſe walls, but he con- 
ſidered toleration as a relative term, ſignifying a 
community which had a national church, and 
tolerated inferior ſects. Every one ſhould cer- 
tainly believe and profeſs that, which in his own. 
mind, appears beſt and moſt acceptable to the 
Supreme Being: but theſe petitioners, he ſaid, 
ſeemed to wear the garb of private ſectaries. Tt 
they have a mind, under the ſanction of tolera- 
tion, to teach what they pleaſe, allow them fo to 
do, but let them not, under the garb of the 
church of England, teach 7 doctrines. Such 


2 CO” 


„There were atout t two bsc and forty names to the : 
petition. Ii was reckoned that two hundred clergymen had 
ſigned it. The clergy of the church of England were calcu- 


| lated to amount to twenty thouſand,” by a member of the 
Kouſe of Couunons on anocher occaſion, 


— 
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s conduct would be abſurd, if it was followed 
by any particular ſect, how much more ſo to be 
adopted by the eſtabliſhed church! No reformer, 
he infſted, whoſe name has been tranſmitted 
down to us with any. honour and approbation, 
ever framed ſo wild an idea, as that of putting 
all religious creeds upon a level. 
The firſt queſtion is, Do you believe the holy ; 
fcriptyres? The ſecond is, In what ſenſe do you 
_ underſtand them? If all the founders of religious 
ſyſtems, fays he, were alive at the ſame time, I 
5 am perſuaded they would compoſe as numerous 
ow an army, as that with which Alexander ſubdued 
de Perfian empire, yet eyery one of them would 
derive his tenets from the ſeriptures: but the 
wiſdom of all countries has rather choſen to truſt 
o explanations, derived from the mature labour 
„and conſideration of a venerable and pious hier- 
archy, than to the crude fancies and notions of 
every aſſuming dogmatizer, who deſires to make 
bimſelf famous for the ſingularity of his ſenti- 
ments: on this account, ſyſtems and creeds have | 
. all over ehriftendom. 7 | 
Where is the great hardſhip to nerſons, who 
from ſcruples of their own, which they may: be 
very much in the right to indulge, if they are 
fincere, for them to take to other virtuous em- 
ployments, if they cannot accept of - church- 
preferments._ on the terms upon which they are 
now to be taken? But at the ſame time he ab. 
towed, that there might be many hard caſes; 
but where are the general laws, ſays he, that 
dan guard againſt mconveniencies to indivi- 
l | 
He concluded with ſaying; that he thought 
the peace of mankind a fortieth article, which he 
Tue und prized. 5 much 28 the whole thirty- 
| ins 


=, 


fiirte ; and though there have been many diſputes 
about the civil adminiſtration of this ccuntry, yet 
reſpecting its eccleſiaſtical affairs, we have, ſince 
the acceſſion of the houfe of Hanover, enjoyed 
more peace, than any other age, or any ether 
country can boaſt ; he therefore begged the houfe 
to colder how far it might be prudent fo agitate 
this matter, and how far the corroſives of feli- 
gious controverſy, thrown in, when other heats 
Fave prevailed toe much, may be likely to pro- 
dice fatal conſequences. It is inconſiſtent, it is 
dangerous, to bring ſuch a buſineſs before par- 
Hament : for though a free country may alter any 
law, for law is the creature of the legiſlature, 
and can be altered, yet there are laws fo funda< 
mental, that they cannot be altered without 
ſhaking the baſis of the ſtare. * 


of opinion, that to ſubſcribe a belief of ſome cer- 
tain articles of faith, was neceſſary for the clergy 
in any eſtabliſhment; the church ef Geneva, 
one of the moſt liberal eſtabliſhments in Europe, 
| he ſaid, impoſed ſuch forms on their clergy< 
the objection to granting the petition, beeauſe _ 
it. would violate the act of umon, he howeyer 
ſhewed to be ill founded, as it had been in ſuch 
& ſenſe violated both with reſpe& to England and 
to Scotland, the legiflature having exerted a po- 
er of altering, church-goyernment fince the union, 
by the act againſt occaſional conformity in Eng- 
land; and that which deſtroyed elective patron- 
ages in Scotland, by the latter of which the peo- 
ple at large were deprived of the right of electing 
er p i RO 
It was obſerved by Mr. Burke; that the church 
of England ſubfiſted before the thirty-nine ar- 
tigles were framed,” and coriſequetttly the thirty- 


Mr. Wedderburne (ſolcitor-general)\ was als 
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nine articles could not be eſſential to the exiſtence 
of the church of England: the articles of the 
church at firſt conſiſted of forty=two, why then 
might they not be farther reduced, as good ſenſe 
and liberal ſentiments gained ground? But what, 
ſays he, are we to underſtand by the holy ſcrip- 


tures, which theſe gentlemen deſire to make a 


profeſſion of their belief in? This appears to be 
a very indeterminate idea. The Romith canon 
admits of the books of the apocrypha; the canon 
of Luther excludes ſome parts of the pentateuch, 
and the whole epiſtle to the Hebrews; and ſome 
ancient fathers have rejected the book of Revela 

tion. Mankind are as little likely to be of one 
mind on this point, as on any other. | 
Sir George | Saville . obſerved, that we, proteſ- 
tants, derive that appellation from the firlt adhe- 


rents to. thoſe principles which we profeſs, having 


proteſted againſt forms preſcribed by human au- 
thority? And ſhall we maintain the neceſſity of 
preſcribing modes of faith, when our principles 


reject the idea of any ſuch power belonging to hu- 


man beings? 


Mr. Thomas Pitt repreſented the hard caſe of 
the clergy, compelled by the conſtitution to give 
a formal aſſent to points of faith which they can- 


not poſſibly believe; and aſked, what would that 


Houle, or any honeſt man ſay, if a judge, who by 
his oath is bound to adminiſter juſtice conformably 
to the law of the land, ſhuuld be obliged at the 
fame time to interpret that law, plainly contrary _ 


toits true ſpirit and meaning ? 


The houle in general ſeemed to be of opinion, 


that the profeſſors of law and phyſic being bound 


in matter of ſubſcription, was of ſmall concern- 
ment to the public; but it was expreſſed as a wiſh - - 
on all ſides of the houſe, that the univerſities 

Seas | | | would 
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would grant them relief in that reſpect, as well as 
to young ſtudents at the time of matriculation. 
Tord. George Germain inſiſted on the latter be- 
ing a heavy grievance; for a youth at college 
tobe required to ſign his. aſſent to, or belief of 
the thirty-nine articles, earlier than the age of 
fixreen, when it was not to. be ſuppoſed that he 
could underſtand: them, or had formed any ſen- 
timents about them, and a conſiderable time be- 
fore the meaning of the . oaths of allegiance and 
ſupremacy was thought likely to be tene 
and conſequently were not adminiftered. He in- 
formed the houſe, that the univerſity of Cambridge 
had been applied to for a repeal of this ſta- 
tute, the practice being founded on a by-law 
of their community, might be laid aſide at pleas 
ſure: but notwithſtanding, the power being veſt» 
ed in them, they _ evaded compliance with 
the requeſt, pleading, 5 that, i as a ſtanding 
rule, they ought not to diſpenſe with it. 


. 1 24 ? » # f 


The ſame. ſpeaker ,undertook to defend the 
character of the petitioners from the imputation 
which had been thrown out againſt them, that 
they renounced their principles, when, by ſub- 

| ſcribing the articles they accepted of church be- 
nefices. He ſaid he lived in a county, where ma- 
ny of the neighbouring clergy had ſigned the 
petition, whom he knew to be worthy, conſci- 
entious, and pious men; many had aſſented to the 


articles with that forced conſtruction which was 


put upon them, by thoſe who could not believe 
the truth of ſome of them. The ſentiments which 
many entertained at the time when they gave their 
aſſent to thoſe articles, had been by farther reflec-- 
tion changed, and their conſcientious ſcruples be- 
ing awakened by ſuch a different view of things, 
rendered the ſtep. they were now taking highly 
es THOR . 
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 faitints; cha acquitted them of all | Maputo 5 
of a e in their former ene, + 
Mr. Soame Jenyns, in behalf of the univerſity 
of Cambridge, raid, that the practice of 3 9 
ing a ſubſeription to the thirty-nine articles, be- 
ing founded on a royal ftatute, ordained at the 
in! Har of king Jatnes E the univerſity did nor 
conſider itſelf at liberty to annul it; 
Towards the cloſe of the. debate, Lord North 
delivered his ſentimefits on the queſtion : he = | 
when he came down to the houſe, he hoped to 
have ſeen nothing in the petition. to prevent nl 

from recommending that it ſhould be laid uf 

the table, meaning to oppoſe every attemp to | 

80 farther. Hereby deſigning to pay a comph- - 

ment to the petitioners, gut of reſpect to the 

pri vgs eb ag upon which the petition was :rounded, 
en 


Ss + F< 


ito move that the farther confideration 
of it might be put off for r months; büt in the 


courſe of the debate, he faid, a ftronger 5 


fioh had arifeh in his mind agairift bringin! 


up, and which outweighed every reſpect w ih 


he wiſfied to have paid to the importance .W 
the ſubject, for he thought it repugnant to the 
4c of union, and if ſuch indulgences ſhould be 
Tahted, there would after that time, be nothing 
at could exclude a man out of the church of 
at but popery; and he Was convinced 
that,” to make any f ib validhis' in the forms now 
releribed to the clergy of the eſtabliſned church, 
ould occaſion ſuch contentions in the nation, 
ar not poppy nor mandragora could ever me- 
Fine 185 to its former r ys 0 | 
Mr. 'Darining replied to this, that He never 
Kriew, till then, 2 it was a 1 of ſound 
cy to narrow the means of acceſs to emolu- 


ments; 3 and he had aways — that * 
S 


te 
good fubje& ought to be conſidered as entitled 
to proportional chance for obtaining poſts of pro- 
fit and honour. In the courſe of the debate, he 


ſaid, he had remarked; that the ſame premiſes 


had led different members to very oppoſite con- 
cluſions: one member obſerved, that our refor- 
mation from popery was effected by the ſpirit 
Which this petition was deſigned to promote; and 
another member aſſerted, that the granting this 
petition, had a direct tendency to bring us back 
to popery. He could not foreſee that the quiet 
of the nation would be endangered by granting 
the prayer of the petition; but if the repoſe now 

enjoyed partook at all of that torpid ſtate of 
inſenſibility; which his lordſhip's mandragora had 
diffuſed through that houſe, he fhould wiſh to ſce 
it broke in upon as foon as poſſible; for it was 
an alarming ſymptom; which, inſtead of be- 
tokening health, was the forerunner of des 
Aruction 5 I i 
The debates were continued till after mid- 
night, when, on a diviſion, there appeared for 
receiving the petition 71, againſt receiving it 217. 
The petitioners by aiming at tob much loſt every 
thing: had nothing farther been aſked than an 
exemption from ſubſoription to ſome certain of 
the articles, ſuch requeſt might probably have 
been attended to. The importance. of this diſ- 


euſſion, has led us to be cireumſtantial in the. 
relation of it. The debates are given from mi- 


nutes which were taken in the houfe at the time, 
an were never before printed. * | 19 
The marriages of the two royal brothers, 
which had taken place during the ſummer , 
EC ,, bs occaſioned 
The Duke of Cumberland married Mrs. Horton; a 


ew lady, daughter te Lerd Irnham; and the Duke of 
. : 8 Glouceſter 


A 
l meſſa ages do be delivered from "oF ma- 
jeſty to both ans as of parliament , in which he 
obſerved, that being deſirous, from paternaÞ 
affection to his own family, and anxious con- 
cern for the future welfare of the people, and 
the honour and dignity of his crown, that the 
right of approving all marriages in the royal fa- 
mily (Which ever has belonged to the kings ot 
this realm as a matter of public concern) may be 
effectual, recommends to both houſes, to take 
into their ſerious conſideration, whether it may 
not be wife and expedient, to ſupply the defects 
of the laws now. in being; and by ſome new 
provifion, more effectually to guard the deſcend- 
ants of his late majeſty, other: than the iſſue of 
princeſſes who have married, or may hereafter 
marry into foreign families, from marrying with+ 
out the apptobation of his majeſty, his heirs and 
fucceſſors, firſt had and obtained. 

In compliance with this meſſage, a bill walk 
brought into the houſe of Lords, which diſcover- 
ed the fulleſt diſpoſition in that houſe, to gratify 

eyery wiſh of his majeſty in that reſpect. It ac- 
knowledged- the legality: of the powers claimed 
by the crown in the meſſage, and enacted that 
all marriages entered into by any deſcendants 
of king: George II. except only ſuch as were par- 
ticularly excepted in the meſſage, without the 
previous conſent of the king or hik ſucceſſors on 
the throne, ſignified under the great ſeal; and 
ee in * ſhould: be null and void. 
| | But 


| Glouceſter had ſhoe; time before doom 9 header ts 
the Counteſs Dowager of TOS but that alliance was 
Rot then acknowled ged, although generally W 
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Ce. _ 
But if ſuch deſcendants having attained the age 
of twenty-five years; ſhall perſiſt in his or her. 


reſolution to contract a marriage, diſapproved of 


by the reigning prince; then, upon giving the 
privy- council, twelve months previous notice of 
their deſign, they may, after the expiration of 
that term, enter into marriage with the perſon 
before propoſed and rejected, without the royal 
conſent ; unleſs both hotiſes of parliament fflall 
_ within that time, exprefsly declare their diſap- 
probation of it; and whoevyer ſhall knowingly 
ſolemnize a marriage by this act forbidden, ot 
aſſiſt at the celebration of fuch unlawful marriage, 
or any ſuch matrimonial contract, on being duly - 
convicted thereof, are declared to incur the paing - 
and penalties ordained in the ſtatute of proviſion 
and premunire, made in the fixteenth' year of 'the 
MN Rf SED, In 
' The judges having been confulted he li 
buſineſs Was firſt brought into the houſe, declar= 
ed it to be their opinion, chat the care and ap* 
probation of the miartiages of tlie clildren and 
grand-children of the king, and the preſumptive 
heir to the crown (other than the iſfue of foreign 
families) do belong to the kings of this” realm; 
but to what other branch of the royal family 
uch cate and approbation do extend, they do 
not fitid Freciſchy determine. 
. Pg Hilf med with" ent voptliciai in Bo 
houſes: but notwithſtanding every clauſe was 
ſtrongly objected to, and a diviſion of the Hoy 
was called for on every part, yet it was carried. 
through the houſe of Lords in leſs than a fort- 
night; the numbers for the bill being ninety; 
againſt it twenty-ſix. It produced however, two : 
proteſts,” one of Which was ſigned by fourteen 
peers:\ The bill was therein reprobated for-the 
0 e He following 
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following; reaſons. ., The maxim laid down in the 
preamble, that becauſe marriages, of the royat 
family ares of the higheſt importance to the ſtate, 
they are therefore entruſted to the kings of this 
realm, is founded on a doctrine abſurd and un- 
conſtitutional, but which hereafter will have the 
force of a parliamentary declaration of law, the 
immediate tendency of which is to create as many 
| egen in the crown, as there are matters 
of importance in the ſtate ; and indeed, to extend 
Neth in a manner as vague and exceptionable, 
c had ever been done in the worſt and moſt 
deſpotic period in the hiſtory of this nation: and 
| Viey apprehended that ſome future, and even 
more dangerous uſe may be made of this pream- 
ble, as it is much more extenſive than is neceſ- 
lary, for any purpoſe avowed in the bill: and this 
declaratory preamble is ufed, notwithſtanding 
wine, of: the judges, in their unanimous opinion, 
5 n duſe of Lords, do not find any 
authority in ſupport of the prerogative, in that 
extent in which it is aſſumed. The deſcendants 
of George Il. in urge of time may become very 
numerous, and it is conceived to be an intoler- 
able grievance, that the marriage of ſo many 
Tuby Fs perhaps diſperſed; among the various 
a 4, of "civil life, ſhould be ſubject to the re-: 
rictions of this act; the extenſive powers of 
which, may, in time, render the firſt families in 
the kingdom totally dependent on the crown. 
The age of twenty-one years appears to be the 
imt_ which the laws of this country, and the 
ſpirit of the conſtitution, have, with. great wil⸗ 
dom, given to minority. It ſeems indecent. to 
the royal family. to ſuppoſe, they will not arrive 
at the age of diſcretion: as ſoon as the loweſt 
ſubject of the tealin; and why may they not be 
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as capable of chooſing a wife at the age of twenty 


one years, as of being entruſted with rhe regency 
of the kingdom, of which by the law they are 


at that age capable? Beſides, the deferring their 


age of minority as to marriage till twenty-ſix, is 


impolitic and dangerous, as it may tend to drive 
them into a diſorderly courſe of life, which ought 
the more to be guarded againſt in men of high 
rank, as the influence of their example 1s the 
moſt forcible and extenſive. _ | 


* 


of prohibiting all marriages, was aſſerted in the 
fame proteſt to be above the reach of any legiſ- 
lature; becauſe, contrary to the original inhe- 


rent rights of human nature; which, as they are 


not derived from, or held under civil laws, by 
no civil laws whatever can be taken away 


ö 
though the legiſlature has a power of preſcribing 


rules to marriage, as well as to every other 
ſpecies of contract, yet there is an eſſential diſ- 
ference between regulating the mode in which a 


right may be enjoyed, and eſtabliſhing a princi- 


ple which may tend entirely to annihilate that 
right. To difable'a man during his whole life 
from contracting marriage, or what is tantamount 
to make his power of contracting ſuch marriage 


dependent neither on his own choice, nor upon 
any fixed rule of law, but on the arbitrary will 


The right of conferring a diſcretionary power 


Lag 


of any man, or ſet of men, is exceeding the 


power permitted by the divine providence to hu- 


man legiſlatures ; it is directly againſt the earlieſt 


command, given by God to mapkind, contrary 
to the right of domeſtic ſociety and comfort, and 


to the deſire of lawful poſterity ; the fitſt and beſt 


of the inſtincts planted in us by the Author of 


pur nature, and utterly incompatible with all re- 
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ligion, natural and revealed; and therefore a 
mere act of power, having neither the nature nor 
Obligation of law. It concluded with ſaying, 
* we cannot therefore, on the whole, avoid ex- 
prefling our ſtrong diſapprobation * an act, 


which ſhakes ſo many of the foundations of law, 


religion, and public ſecurity, for ends wholly dit 
proportioned to ſuch extraordinary efforts, and 


im fayour of regulations ſo ill calculated to anſwer 


the purpoſes for which they are made: and we 
make this proteſt, that it may ſtand recorded to 


that Poſterity, Which may ſuffer from the miſ- 
Chie vous _ conſequences of this act, that we have 


no part in the confuſions and calamities brought 
upon them.“ 


Another proteſt, which chiefly objected to the 
bill as a violation of the natural rights of man- 


kind, and contrary to every principle of reli- 


gion ng humanity, was ſigned by fix other 
ers? 

The oppoſition to the bill was yet fironger i in 
the houſe of Commons, The preamble to the act 
was much objected to, as acknowledging and 
confirming the prerogative of the crown aſſerted 
in the mellage. A motion was made to omit that 
declaratory clauſe, when, after a very long de- 
bate, the motion was rejected by a majority of 
thirty-ſix only, when the houſe conſiſted of three 
hundred and ſixty-four members. 

A motion was then made to inſert a clot 
= that the act ſhould continue in force during the 
reign of his preſent majeſty, and three years af- 
ter his demiſe, but no longer,” but it was reject- 
ed, by a majority of an one Sir Joſeph 

| Mawby 


Vir. Temple, Radnor,” Cliion, Lacan, Abingdon, 
And Crayen. | 


tab. . 
Mawby: remarked, that the title of the bill was 
not tufticiently expreſſive; to remedy which, he 
propoſed that it ſhould run, An a&” for enlarg- 
ing and extending the prerogatives of the crown, 
and for the encouragement of adultery and fornica- 
tion, under pretence of © regulating the marri- 
ages of the royal family.“ 

The bill continued for three weeks to engage 
the attention of the houſe, but was then paſſed 
2 any material alteration, by a majority of 
Mr. Sullivan, deputy chairman of the Eaſt India 


Company, made a motion in the houſe of Com- 


mons, March 3o, for leave to bring in a bill for _ 
the better regulation of the company's ſervants* * 


and concerns in India; the object of which bill, 
was, to eſtabliſh a great variety of new and impor- 
tant regulations in thoſe remote territories. It 
aimed at reſtraining the governor and council of 
Bengal from all concerns in trade, and went en- 
tirely to change the court of judicature, and the 
manner of adminiſtering juſtice there, and gave 
the court of directors a fuller control over their 
ſervants. This drew from Lord Clive a long and 
laboured defence of his conduct, during his laſt 
expedition to India. He declared, that the ſole 
motive which led him to expoſe his feeble conſtitu- 
tion, broken as it was, in the ſervice of the compa- 
ny, to the ſultry climatz of Hindoſtan, and to 
the fatigues and dangers of war, was, a deſire of. 
doing ef[-ntia] {zrvic2 to the company, under 
whole auf bicos he had acquired his fortune and 

his fame. That, inſtead of increaſing his for- 


tune, he was ſ-veral thouſands poorer thereby. 


He had Yen ee with ene a moſt de- 
ſtructive 


+ March 24. One hundred and bange to one hundred | 
and fiteen. 


in 


ſtructive monopoly of (alt, beetle - net, tobacco, 


and ber commodities in Bengal, which was a 


principa! cauſe of a dreadful famine and fickneſs 
which prevailed there, and ſwept away ſome milli- 


ons of the inhabitants. In ſpeaking to this charge, | 


he confined himſelf to the duties laid upon ſalt; 
which according to the population which he rec- 
koned to be in the country, and the proportion 
each individual paid towards the fax, furniſhed 
data to calculate the yearly produce, which ap- 
pzars to have been the enormous ſum of 437,500 l. 

ſterling. The reaſon he aſſigned for theſe impoſts 


Was, that the company's ſervants might receive 


an equivalent for the deductions made from their 


incomes, by the directors having abſolutely for- 


bidden the receiving of preſents, and being de- 
prived of a lucrative trade in ſalt. He acknow- 
ledged to have received 5-56th ſhares, which 
yielded him 32,0001. which ſum he diftributed 
among his ſecretary, ſurgeon, and another gen- 
tleman, together with 50001. more. The ęſta- 
bliſhing of a new gold currency in Bengal, dur- 
ing his lordſhip's preſidency, had been repreſent- 
edas a meaſure calculated to enrich thoſe concern- 
ed, to the great loſs and injury of the province, as 
well as of the company. He exculpated himſelf, by 
ſaying, that he knew nothing of the mixture of 
metals, and ſolemnly declared that he reaped not 
a ſhilling profit by tae coinage. He charged tie 


directors very roundly with having, either through 


obſtinacy or ignorance, deranged and fruſtrated 


the belt concerted plans of regulation in Bengal. 


He attributed the unlooked for embarraſſiments of 
the company's affairs to four cauſes; a negligenc? 
in adminiſtration ; the miſconduct of the directors; 
the outrageous behaviour of general courts; and 
che qiſobedience of the Oy 8 ſervants in Lak | 


* 


8 


Fat Indies. When the buſineſs of the company 


came before parliament ſome years before, the 

object, he bald. was not to ſecure ſo beneficial à 
trade, and ſo great an empire, for a perpetuity, 
but to make an immediate dividend of 400,000 l. 
to the public, and 200, ooo l. to the proprietary. 


The directors ſuddenly ſtopped proſecutions, re- 
ſtored the ſuſpended, and undid every thing that + 


had been done; and yet, by the bill which was 
then moved for, they were willing to diſable them - 
_ ſelves from ever withdrawing — for the 
future. They had erred likewiſe in being ſo eager 
to ſecure their annual election: the firſt alf of the 
year, he ſaid, has been conſumed in freeing them- 
ſelves from the obligations contracted by their laſt 
election, and the ſecond half has been waſted in 
incurring new obligations, and forming an intereſt 


among the proprietors; but in ſpite of all theſe 


 manceuvres, the direction has been ſo fluctuating 
and unſettled, that freſh and contradictory orders 
have been ſent out with every fleet: had they 
been leſs fickle and abſurd, their concerns would 


have been much more conſiſtently and uniformly 
managed. The malverſation of their ſervants 


may juſtly be charged upon the fluctuation of 
their own councils: had they not concurred in reſ- 


toring ſuſpended and perſecuted men, the gover- 


nor and council would never have deliberated 
whether they thould obey or not, the orders of 
the direction. Fundamental principles being thus 


_ overturned, the whole ſyſtem tumbles to the 
ground. 1 


His lordſhip ſtated, that the clear net revenue 
of Bengal, for 1771, amounted to no more than 


171, 900 l. whilſt the claim of government was 
400 00 l. During his preſidency, the largeſt net 
ſum was brought into the treaſury. The expen- 


ces of the military eſtabliſhment, as it is called, 


ſincz 
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- Gnce that period, has gradually encreaſed, until - 


it roſe to the preſent enormous ſum of 1,800,000 1. 
per annum. The company's ſervants having 
found out the way of making fortunes by charg- 
ing exorbitantly in all contracts for furniſhing of 
troops, with © proviſions and other neceſſaries. 
Hence the revenue falls ſhort, though the ſum 
kyied amounts to little leſs than four millions. 


Phe temptations to amaſs wealth, by indirect 


means, he ſaid, were ſo great, that fleſh and blood 


could not r ee them. He concluded with 


obſerving, that Bengal was the brighteſt Jewel | in 


the Britiſh crown. 


Governor Johnſon replied to Lord Clive's de- 
fence, in whieh he very ably arraigned his lord- 


_ Mip's conduct, expoſed the flimſineſs and futility 
of the arguments brought in defence of it. He 


ſtated, that the higheſt duties that ever were col- 
lected on ſalt in Bengal, were 72,0001. a year; 


the general medium was 40,000 l. The 


whole had been farmed for 32,0001. a year. 
The company, he infinuated, loft 300, o00 J. in the 
progreſs of the frauds, as he called them, in the 
coinage. He did not mean, he ſaid, to impeach 
his lordſhip's veracity, but he always underſtood, 
that the preſident had a certain per centage on all 


_ coinage; no doubt, as his lordſhip had ſaid it, he 


made no profit of the great opportunity that oc- 


curred, but that he left that likewiſe to his friends; 


yet he could hardly admit, after ſuch recent in- 
flances of his abilities, that he was ſo entirely ig - 
norant of the mixture of metals, as his modeſty 


would incline the houſe to holieve; Po not all 


men know, continued he, that the purity of coin 


is a principal conſideration in government, and 


that it is of the moſt dangerous conſequence to 
tamper with it by any fraudulent mixtures? He 
aſked, if his lordſhip could deny, that the money 


was coined with thirty per cent. wy ? He _— 


mY ; 


kb 
ed to the bill before the houſe, and ſaid, the Bri- 
tiſh legiſlature ſhould not move in the affairs of 
Aſia, unleſs it acted with dignity and effect. 
The bill was read a ſecond time, and then laid 
by. The ſeaſon was too far advanced for a buſi- 
neſs of that magnitude, and ſo complicated in its 
nature, to be properly diſcuſſed. A ſenſible and 
well-informed writer, ſays, it ſeems pretty evi- 
dent, that adminiſtration had no ſerious intention 
of entering deeply into that matter for the pre- 
ſent; and that the ſubſequent movements during 
the remainder of the ſeſſion, were only intended 
to keep it alive, and to make, or find, ſome open- 
ings for that great revolution which it has ſince eſ- 
tabliſhed in the affairs of the company. It was 
perhaps farther neceflary, that this buſineſs ſhould 
be ſo far entered into, as that the company ſhould 
Continue entangled in the hands of the parliament 
during the receſs. However, this may be, it is 
more than probable, that no part of this plan was 
underſtood by the gentlemen who were the imme 
_ diate actors in bringing the affairs of the company 
under confideration, and that they were actuated 
by very different motives. . 1 
So much light had been thrown on the tranſac- 
tions in India, and the conduct of the Eaſt India 
Company's ſervants there, that the expediency of 
ſetting on foot a ſtrict enquiry into the abuſes of 
power which had been long practiſed with impu- 
nity, was very evident, as well as, that ſome ſa- 
lutary and effectual regulations ſhould be adopted 
for the future prevention of thoſe evils. Many 
were led to infer, from the facts which had come 
out, how unzqual a company of merchants were 
to the ſuperintendence of ſuch vaſt concerns of a 


Annual Regiſter for 1772, 
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Kun nature, in 1 which the lives and fortunes. of 
millions of people were involved ; and that the 


overnment of ſuch opulent and extenſive domi- 
nions, ſhould be ſubordinate to the ſuperintendence 
and control of the ſtate. 


At length,“ a fele& committee, conſiſting of 


| thirty-one members, was choſen by ballat, to 


Pong 


enqure into the nature and ſtate of the Eaſt India 


Company, and the affairs in the Eaſt Indies. The 
objects of their enquiries were ſo various and ex- 
tenſive, that before the riſing of parliament, they 
applied for leave to fit during the receſs. 

"Whilſt Mr. Sullivan's bill was before the houſe, 


2 motion'was made by Sir Harry Haughton, & for 


leave to bring in a bill for the relief of proteſtant 
diſſenters, with reſpect to ſubſcription to articles 
of faith. This attempt to gain an exemption from 
human impoſitions in matters of belief, was fug- 
geſted by the favourable diſpoſition which many 
members of the houſe of Commons ſhewed, in 
the courſe of the debates on the clerical petition, 
to diffenting miniſters, WhO were compellable by 
law, under many penalties, to ſubſcribe to the 
doctrinal articles of a church to which they did not 
belong, and from which they could derive no ad- 
vantages ret | in n promotion or emolument. 
By 
April 13. 91 
+ The following gentlemen compoſed this committee : Col- 
Burgoyne, Chairman ; Sir William Meredith, Sir George 
Savile, Lord George Germain, Mr. Roſs Fuller, Mr. F. Vane, 
Col. Barre, Mr. Solicitor General, Lori Howe, Mr. R. Sutton. 
Mr. Attoruey General, Mr. Thomas Pitt, Mr. Welbore Ellis, 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, Mr. George Rice, Mr. Pulteney, Mr. C. J. 
Fox, Mr. Cornewall, Lord Folkſtone, Gen Conway, Mr. 


Hatham, Mr. H. Ongley, Mr. G. Johnſtone, Mr, Alderman 
Trecothick, Mr. Edward Bacon, Mr. A. Curzon, Sir john 


e Copy, Phipps, Mr. r Lord A Mr. Arat 
chey. | 5 
a rds 


KK N 


By the act of toleration, which was paſſed n- 
mediately after the revolution, the free exerciſe 
of religious worſhip, was allowed to ſuch proteſt- 
ants as diſſented from the eſtabliſhment of the 

church of England; and their principles were al- 
lowed. to be taught in private ſchools, on condi- 
tion that ſueh miniſters and ſchoolmaſters ſub- 
ſcribed before a juſtice of peace to the doctrinal 
parts of the thirty - nine articles; a non-complis 
ance with which expoſed them to heavy pains 
and penalties, if they officiated either as paſtors 
or tutors. So that in fact, the liberty hereby 
granted, reached only to ſuch as adhered to the 
doctrines taught by Calvin, and who were, on 
Bet account, called Calviniſts, which was almoſt 
the univerſal perſuaſion at that time; but in the 
courſe of almoſt a century, great changes have 
taken place in the ſentiments of proteſtants of 
all denominations; and as the principles of dif- 
ſenters allow a greater latitude of opinion, and | 
lead them more. directly to free enquiries into 
the doctrines derived from ſcripture, ſueh changes 
of ſentiment were more likely to ſpread among 
them, than ini the eſtabliſhed church, whoſe te- 
nets carry with them à preſeriptive right to ur 
aſſent. It is true the penalties enactad againſt 
ſuch diſſenters as did not ſubſcribe in the manner 
enjoined, were not inflicted ; but the ſame can- 
dor and moderation lich ſuffered, them to be- 
come obſolete, dictated their total repeal. The 
bill was carried through the houſe of Commons 
by a great majority, but upon a. ſecond reading 
in 8 bouſe of Lords, it was thrown out by LOR. 
lords, including praxies, te: 29-11 1 HY 
e 19 3803 
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7 che firſt of May Lord North entered on tte 
buſineſs of ways and means, for raiſing the ſup- 
— for the ſervices; which had been voted early 
the ſeſſion, by opening his budget. The grants 
which had been made were calculated to amount 


_ wo 3,886, 23g J. and a million and a half 3 per cent. 


conſolidated Bank annuities and South Sea annui- 
ties, were paid off at 901. with a douceur of four 
lottery-tickets; at ZI. 108. each for every aun- 
dred pound ſtock ſubſcribed. The land-tax was 
brought back to 38s. in the pound; Exchequer 
bills were continued to the uſual amount; the 
Eaſt India Company: s annual payment was brought 


in aid, and the produce of the ſinking- fund Was 


anticipated from the #th of NS. 1772, inthe 
ftv of me” * ne 5 0 
i n 100 TY 8 
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minlonßs 5:97; 


ac ordnet ae 1 2741459 $5.5 8 „ 17 


Saba, bh E e | | . 
To the Britih Muſeum, 5 for the pur eh te 
chafe of Eiruſcan, 2225 _ Roman am | | : 
uities, brought from Italy by Sir William“ 3 
299 — K. B. and to — 5 1 the Truſ- ( 1. 
tees of the Britiſh Muſeum to provide a \ 
N e for. cheix reception, >. 


tl 


| His lordſtip on this occaſion: ſpoke with great 
7 exultation on the om * the e and . 


1 


1 13 8965+: | 
For the more effectuatly proſecuting 8 10 4 000 
towards the South Pole 7 45 N 
7 470 make good t the deficiency of the fund for) 05 
paying aunvities; in reſpect to five 8 45445 
- . Ay. in 1758! — ̃ m — 
To the Turkey Company —— — 5,000 


To reimburſe his Majeſty certain ſums Weed“ W 
purſuance of Ladfe fer trom the houſe I e Hi 6,539 : 


35 mons 4 rann ali 1 ; 
To make good the | deficiency of grants for the Di RL 
ſervice of the year 1771 — } 39H 5 
[An exceſs of 481,0031. appeared on laſt. bt AG coy 
1 3 3 „ 
'o pay off one million and a ha beit 1 
40 ro payer at gol. per 100 l. ſtock 3 per * | 
For the diſcovery of an eaſy and Mera we 0 
method of making ſea· water freſh and whole- +... . 
" ſome 5 wo 28 
0 TAS remainder of the ſupplies Was es hg 5 f 
ted to the maintenance of the civil gooñ 
vernment in the Colonies and Planta- T3407 ELOTS 
tions; ſurveys in North America; the Pi: yi 


© expences of forts and ſettlements on tze 
coaſt of Africa; new roads and brid es” „ 


in Scotland; indemnitics to particul | BG n 
: perſons, and other matters. db Nas 
be ways and means to anſwer. theſe ee e 1 

Land Tax "ATE — — 1,500,008 
Mult hex © £527 „ 750,000 | 
Balance: from the Ting kund to Er 5 1 608 
1772. after defraying laſt year debt 908 
| New Exchequer, bi ls iſhed, ft,» 1,800 


Annual payment from the Eaſt India Company A 490,000 


Produce of the ſinkin fund for the 2 end- Bug Woh 
3 ing Ad rp 3 't 45 806, 398 2 
- Profit on a Lottery — oc 


ING on the 22790 fund wa! —: * 
A variety of the reſidues and ſavings From. a A ett 
different funds Were . to the „% OTS 
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happy, 
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happy proſpect which preſented itſelf of a long 


cofitinuance of peace; the probability of that 
happy event, he faid, was greater than he had 


Known it in his time; and ſhould it continue for 
ten years, the expectation of which was no ways 


chimerical; ſeventeen millions of the national. 
debt might be diſcharged, by purſuing fhe plan 
which had then been laid before the houſe. The 


dimmution of the annual intereſt pay able on the 


national debt, ariſing from theſe regulations in 


the finances, would raiſe the income of the ſink- 


ing fund, ſo as that, in conjunction with the 
ordinary taxes upon land, malt, and ſo forth, to 
make the yearly revenue amount to ſeven mil- 
lions. If, when arrived at that point, the nation 

ſhould be forced into a war, it is not likely to 
coſt ſack enormous ſums, as when we ſtood 
fingle againſt France and Spain, and at the 


ſame time protected two ſovereigns. If, ſaid his 


lordſhip, we embark no farther in expences, 
than we did in wars preceding the laſt, our year- 


ly diſburſements, would, he had Spine, be, 


at an average, about ſeven millions; ſo that we 
ſhall be enabled to maintain ſuch a war without 
any additional taxes. We do not, ſaid he, ſtand 


in need of any conqueſts; our dominions are at 


leaſt as exten'ive as we could wiſh; and theis 
improvement, not their extenſion, ſhould be our 


Chief aim. This opens to us a proſpect at leaſt, 


of gradually reducing the national debt, a „ : 
which will neceffarily raife our credit and conſe- 

quence in Europe, and terrify our enemies into 
Pacific. meaſures. > LEAK TR 1? 


With this flattering. picture,” the houſe in ge- 
neral were extremely well pleaſed. . In a time of 


profound peace, the national debt engages no 
one's attention, but à few ſpeculating politicians, 


WhO 


— Bs 


- 


* 


Tal 


: Fe look farther than the preſent moment. No 
NKockholder: wiſhes to receive his: principal, but 
upon ſuch terms of advantage, as that he may 
replace his money in the public funds at ſeveral 
per cent. profit. The terms on which this re- 
demption was made, were lucrative beyond ex- 
ample; and the miniſter did not labour to conceal 
his opinion, that ſome perſons might be mort 
fortunate: than others in an eariy ſubſeription, but 
no one could ſet his name Toe more Fan 10 000 . 
ſtock- ir e e oy 
The houfe en wrapt Ag thi: contemplation 
of the permanent proſperity of the nation, and 
although nothing more exceptionable than the Yer 
neral doctrine laid down, was ever delivered by 
a firſt lord of the treaſury, yet the objections ſtart- 
ed, were gonfined to the mode of diſcharging the 
million and a half. Beſides the unneceſſary profit 
hich Was allowed the ſtock-holder, the blending 
indiſcriminately two ſtocks: which ſtatedly and in 
variably preſerved a difference of two per ocnt. in 
their market price, was cenſured as highly injudi- 
cious . It Was abſerved, that it was a maxim 
with adminiſtration to encreaſe our expences ac- 
cording to the increaſe of our income. The mi- 
niſter was aſked, if he would mot, in the courſe 'of 
ten years; talk of new eſtabliſhments, or e e 
of civil aft ans ie cn en 
It is worthy of remark, e She founder | 
tion the falutary effects of a ten years peace were 
built: This revenue, during the preceding year, 
bad nat encregfed, but had rather fallen offs the 
f e . of a Kai Incha W . the 
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koufe was in poſſeſſion of only a week or two he. 
fore this mighty vaunt was made, afforded the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons for apprehendi that they were 
in no condition to make their pulated annual 


payment in future; and without it, although the 


land- tax ſeemed fixed, in perpetuity, at three 
ſhillings in the pound during peace, a rate unpre- 
-cedented in former times, the ordinary revenue 
py ar De; 9 88 hog ag 10 the JOG _ 
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to realize the calculations of the miniſter, and we 


ſhould not have been forced into a war, until the 
yearly revenue amounted to ſeven millions; with 
what ſhadow of reaſon could even ſuch an income 
be ſuppoſed equal to the expences which would 
then be incurred? At the commencement of the 
war which King Willam waged with Louis XIV. 
the charges were defrayed by ſupplies raiſed and 
paid within the year; all the Tape, were ſuppoſed 
©] be temporary, and to end with the cbllecti- 

Joo ſoon however, the pernicious mode of 
EIS on the credit of the ſupplies! Was intro- 
duced, which created" oppoſite intereſts between 
the gvernors and the governed; and a debt of 
Thirteemmillions, was lfihcurred during that: reign. 
In the next, the national debt was increaſed twen- 


iy ſix millions more, in conſequence of a war Which 


odntinned twelve years. Notwithſtanding almoſt 


J univerſal peace prevailed for the twenty-ſeven 


years; which followed the treaty of Utiecht; yet 
the National debt had, in that ſpacetof time, in- 
ereaſed ſix millions; and during »three yeurs war 
with Spain ſingly, and fe years war with Spain 
and France united, thirty two millions were 
ved. ip the national ebene „So that the 

4 7 88 34 n lo £ 2 Awo Wars 
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wars waged by King William and Queen Anne, 
may be ſaid to have been maintained at the 
expence of about two millions per annum, and 
the firſt war in the reign of George Ild, at four 
millions per annum; and according to the pro- 
' greſlive increaſe of expences in every depart- 
ment, ſince committees of enquiry and accounts. 
have been over-ruled, ſimilar exertions could not 
be renewed at a leſs charge to the nation than 
five millions per annum; how then would a re- 
venue of ſeven millions be adequate to the car- 
Tying on a war, when more than four millions is 


ſwallowed up WAA} Jer in a JOU cſlabliſhe 
ment? 


1 ſeſſion of parliament Was coſts. on 
the gth of June, by a ſpeech from the throne. 
The diſpute concerning the Middleſex elec- 
tion had now ſubſided; except that Sir Geo. 
Savile every ſeſſion, made, what he called his 
annual proteſt againſt the deciſion of the houſe 
on that buſineſs, which paſſed without much 
debate; however, it was now revived, by being 
inveſtigated in a new mode. 
A cauſe Was tried before Lord Mansfield at 
Weltminſter-hall , upon an action brought by 
Mr. Alderman Townſend againſt the collector 
of the land-tax, for diſtraining a large quan- 
tity of hay, belonging to. Mr. Townſend, up- 
on his refuſing to pay the aſſeſſment of the land- 
tax, he not being fully repreſented in parlia- 
1 ment, and conſequently he conſidered the tax 
as an illegal impoſition. After the matter of 
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final incapacitation had been ſtated to the jury 
by Mr. Serjeant Glynn, and the houſe of Com- 
mons ſeating Mr. Luttrell, although he had 
the feweſt votes, the Serjeant told them, if they 

coincided in opinion with him, that the county 
of Middleſex was not fully and fairly repreſent- 
ed, they would find for the plaintiff; but if 
they thought the preſent houſe of commons 
had authority to impoſe ſuch a tax, then the 
defendant was juſtified. He then produced the 


evidence of the poll books, the  ſheriffs return, 


&c. to prove that Mr. Wilkes was the legal re- 

reſentative for the county of Middleſex. 
The attorney-general who was retained for 
the defendant, did not appear,, Mr. Wallace, 


who was alſo retained, made no other reply , 


than by producing the act of parliament, under 
the authority of which the collector had acted. 
Lord Mansfield then told the jury, that the 
queſtion before them was, in fact, no other 
than, whether there was at that time any le- 
giſlative power in this country? If they acknow- 
ledged there was, then they muſt find for the 
defendant; and that as to the evidence offered 
to be produced by the Serjeant, it was his 
opinion, that it was not by law competent, 
and was inadmiſſible. The jury, with little 
or no heſitation, found for the defendant, 
Mr. Townſend, who was preſent in court, 
then declared that the affair ſhould there 
end. . 
On the fourth of Auguſt, Lord Hillſborough 
- reſigned. his poſt of ſecretary of ſtate for the 
American Colonies, as well as that of firſt lord 
of trade, and was ſucceeded in both by the 
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Farl of Dartmouth. Soon after his retiring 
from theſe offices, he was advanced to the rank 
of an Earl of Great-Britain. Lord Dartmouth, 
in parliament, had voted for- the repeal of the 
ſtamp- act, and fince that event, had always 
oppoſed the taxation of America. From the 
advancement of this nobleman therefore, it was 


concluded, that a new ſyſtem of government 


would take place with reſpe& to the Colonies. 
The Earl of Harcourt ſucceeded Lord Townſhend 
in the lieutenancy of Ireland, when the latter 
was appointed maſter-general of the Ordnance ; 
on the death of the Earl of Albemarle, General 
Conway obtained the government of the iſle of 
Jerſey, whom Sir Jeffery Amherſt ſucceeded as 
heutenant=general of the ordnance, and was af- 
terwards called to the privy council. Lord Stor- 
mont was appointed ambaſſador extraordinary 
at the court of Verſailles, in the room of the 
Earl of Harcourt. Mr. Jenkinſon was appointed 
vice-treaſurer of Ireland, and Mr. Charles Fox 
a lord of the treaſury in his room. | 
The nation had now enjoyed a nine years 
peace; and that active ſpirit fo prevalent in this 
country, and characteriſtic of the people, diſco-— 
vered itſelf in great and laudable undertakings, 
which tended to facilitate inland traffic, and to 
open a ready communication between great 
trading towns, by means of navigable canals. 
The commerce with America indeed languiſhed, 
in conſequence of the diſagreements which had 
broke out between this country and thoſe co- 
lonies; the beneficial commerce with Portugal 
was an the decline; the Levant trade too, once 
ſo profitable on account of the demand which it 
gauſed for our manufactures, as well as for the 

| productens 
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productions of our Weſt India Iſlands, and on 
account of the balance which accrued from it, 
Was no longer important. The ſouthern parts 
of France had for many years availed them 
felves of the advantages Which their ſituation 
afforded, and underfold us in all the Turkiſh 
ports. But the loſs of this trade was now com- 
penſated by the great increaſe of the commerce 
with Ruſſia, in conſequence of the advances 
made in civilization throughout that extenſive 
empire; and the endeavours ufed by the preſent 
empreſs, to introduce among the higher orders 
of the ſtate, the arts and manners of the more 
poliſhed kingdoms of Europe. Notwithſtanding 
which, our foreign trade, taken in the aggregate, 
was much on the decline; and the balance was 
againſt us in many parts of Europe, owing to 
the great increaſe of luxury throughout the king- 


dom. In proof of which, although our gold 


coin was reduced to a diſgraceful ftate of defi- 
ciency, yet confiderable quantities were clan- 
deſtinely exported, particularly by the Jews. 
Alia was the quarter of the world from 
whence the nation enjoyed an influx of . riches. 
Numbers of thoſe who had acquired fortunes in 
India, returned every year to their native coun- 
try; theſe, in general, being eager to purchaſe 
eftates, the value of land roſe to a height which . 
it had never before reached; the public and 
private banks were full of caſh; inſomuch, that 
it has been ſaid to have been in the contem- 
plation of government, to reduce the legal rate 
of intereſt from five te four per cent. for, not- 
withſtanding theſe appearances of wealth in the 
nation, the public funds were confiderably lower 
Te they had been ſoon after the peace took. 
TT _ This | 
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This ſtate of the kingdom was very favourable 
to the enterprizing and induſtrious manufactur- 
er and merchant, as it facilitated the procure- 
ment of money on perſonal ſecurit7; but at 
the ſame time, it encouraged a very deſtructive 
mode of railing money, by drawing and nego= 
tiating bills of exchange, and iſſuing notes of 
hand, fort which no valuable eonſideration was 
given in the firſt inſtance; and the eaſe with 
which an imaginary capital was thus raiſed and 
maintained, occaſioned the abuſe to be cars 
ried to ſuch an exceſs, as in the end threat- 
ened the deſtruction of all confidence between 
man and man. People of no fortune, or even 
tuch as were actually inſolvent, without having 
incurred the ſuſpicion of it, were hereby enabled 
10 keep up an appearance of opulence for a 
time, and to purſue” deſperate ſchemes under 
the vain expectation of - ſpeedily me, 
rich. Diſſi pation and extravagance were at 
once the cauſes of ſuch practices, and the ef- 
lects produced by them. The maſs of unthink-- 
ing men grew unmindful of their expences; 
becauſe they were enabled to raiſe preſent 
money to defray them; whilſt others, were 
driven to ſuch expedients when their profuſion 
had waſted their fortunes. Another practice 
which was equally prevalent at the time now 
ſpoken of, was, hazarding deſperate ſtakes on 
the fluctuations of the public: funds: It is true, 
the miſchievous practice of ſtock-jobbing has 
prevalled ahmoſt ever fince the creation of 4 
national debt; but the great fluctuation in 
the price of India ſtock, about this time, affords 
ed greater ſcope than uſual to the infatiate. 
gameſter. An adventurer, whoſe conduct was 
1 | neither 


LG 
neither under the reſtraints of prudence  ftor 
principle; and who had riſen in a few years 
trom the condition of a ſervant, to be a :part- 
ner, and chief manager, in a very reſpectable 
banking-houfe, having for ſome time ſpeculat- 
ed with fucceſs in the alley, and realized a 
fortune, became intoxicated with his eleva- 
tion; he rivalled peers, and even Eaſt-India 
nabebs, in his profuſe mode of hing; and, 
confiding in the ſuppoſed ſuperiority of his pe- 
netration, made contracts for the delivery 
ef India flock to an immenſe amount, at a ſnort 
future day, fully afſured of its falling conſider- 
ably in the intervening time. In this expecta- 
tion he was however deceived ; and the ſtock 


_ roſe to a great height, whereby himſelf and his 


partners were involved in one ſudden ruin. 
Commercial credit was greatly affected by this 
failure, eſpecially as it was immediately fol- 
lowed by other eminent bankers, and many 
conſiderable merchants became bankrupt. | The 
concuſſion was dreadful : all the airy bubbles of 
unſubſtantial confequence in the trading world, 
now burſt at once. In this ſtate of general 
diſtruſt and alarm, the bank of England refuſed 
to diſcount all bills; and many men of the 
moſt unqueſtionable property, who had em- 
barked in large concerns, felt all the embar- 
raſſments of poverty, being unable to raiſe im- 
mediate money on any kind of ſecurity. Many 
wealthy families were totally ruined by the 
failure of others. The opulent tradeſman was 
no longer conſidered as an object of envy by 
the country gentleman, who now beheld him 
as deriving all his conſequence from precarious 
and deluſive dependencies ; whilſt the landholder, 


( & ] 


although perhaps obliged to live in a manner 


circumſeribed, held his fortune by too perma- 


nent a tenure to be endangered by the indiſ- 


cretions of others. This violent ſhock, however, 
in its conſequences, ſerved to place commercial 
intercourſe, on a more ſolid and beneficial ba- 


ſis, by inculcating wholeſome . caution and. pru- 
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ny Plan for feuding out: ſuper uiſar - . 
U e of Commons, 1 en 
quire into the ftate of the Company— Report made by 
the Chairman Diſcuſſion of the rights which the Com- 
pany poſſeſſed by virtue of their charter—Bill to re- 
Arain the Company from ſending out ſuperviſors—Pett- 
tion of the proprietors of India flock to the houſe—Re= 
venue drawn from the Company by government— 
Abuſes in Bengal Conduct of adminiſtration towards 
the Company arraigned—Proveedings of the houſe of 
Lords—Proteft—Enquiry into the expedition againſt 
the Caribbs-—Condition of the iſland of St. Vincent at 
the peace— Augmentation of the half-pay of captams 
in the navy—The Eaſt-India Company apply to Par- 
liament for @ lan—Regulations propoſed by Lord 
North— Reports from the ſelect committee—The Com- 
pany permitted to export their teas duty free—Remon- 
ftrance—Adareſs from the Company to parliament— 
Bill for regulating the Company's affairs, as well in 
India as in Furope—Charges exhibited againſt Lord 
Clrue-—-Reaſons which probably. operated to defeat the 
enquiry—Proteſt of the Lords againſt the bill for re- 
gulating the Eaſt-India Company—the loan refuſed on 
the conditions preſcribed—The Company compelled to 
accept u——vaſt influence acquired by goavernment— 
State of finance for the year 1773. 


HILST' the commrndal part of the nation 
was ſhaken by theſe unexpected events, the 
parliament was called to meet early in the winter, 


in conſequence of the no leſs alarming Rate of t 


Eaſt-India/company. DN 
avember 
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November 26, 1772, his majeſty opened the 
ſeſſions of l by a ſpeech from the throne. 


In which he told them, that he had called them 


thus early together that they might have an op- 


portunity of being fully informed of the true ſtate 55 
of the Eaſt- India Company's affairs; and that they 
might make ſuch proviſions for the common bene- 


fit and ſeourity of all the various intereſts concern- 
ed, as they ſhall find beſt adapted to the exigen- 
cies of the caſe. .. | | 


The flattering proſpe&s which the company's 


| ſervants in Bengal had held out, of the immenſe 


wealth which would be derived to the proprieta- 


ry from the territorial acquiſitions there, had prove 
ed no other than vain deluſions: The company 


had. accepted bills from India to the amount, of 
more than a million ſterling, which was four times 


the amount which they allowed the council d 


draw for; and in conſequence of the failure of re- 


turns from thence, was indebted to the Bank for 


money borrowed, to the revenue of the cuſtoms. 


for the duties on goods; and had not a ſufficient 
ſum in their treaſury to make good their quarter- 
ly payment of 100,0001. to government. J 

The manner in which the company had been {et 
at nought by its ſervants in India, whilſt the moſt 
poſitive orders of the direction were either evaded, 


or utterly diſregarded, had led it to ſend out ſu- 


perviſors in the year 1969; theſe gentlemen were 
inveſted with very extenſive powers, by the exer- 


.cii> of which, it was hoped, that a general reform 


would be brought about, and a radical cure of 
thele growing evils effected. But the ſhip in 
which they were embarked, was never heard of 
after ſhe failed from the Cape of Good Hope, io 
that the mal-adminiftration in Hindoſtan continu- 
ed without reſtraint or control. The bill which 


. 
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Mr. Sullivan brought in during the laſt ſefionof par- 


nament, but which the houſe rejected, aimed at 


new modelling entirely the government of Ben- 
pal. During the ſummer, the company had re- 
ſolved on ſending out ſuperviſors to India, and 
ſix gentlemen were nominated to that impor- 
—7. TT 1 
When the addreſs in anſwer to the king's 
Tpeech was moved for in the houſe of Com- 
mons, by the Hon. Mr. Fitzpatrick, he expati- 
ated on the enormous abuſes practiſed in India, 
and repreſented the Company as being in a rui- 
nous and deſperate condition. Lord North drew 
a different picture. He ſaid, that from every 


thing he could learn reſpecting the ſtate of the 


Company, their embarraſſments, though grie- 


vous for the preſent, were not of ſuch a nature as 


to weaken their ſtability; that their vaſt ſtock of 
teas, and the merchandize imported from their 
different ſettlements, all which were fafely depoſi- 
ted at home; beſides their property in India, and 


what were floating on the ſeas, proved that their 
Preſent embarraſſments were only temporary, and 


ought not to affect the credit of the company. 
He then macle a motion that a committee of ſecre- 
cy, conſiſting of thirteen perſons, ſhould be cho- 


ſen by ballot ; which after conſiderable oppoſition, 
was adopted by me houſe. This committee was 


furniſhed 


* Gen. Monckton, George Cumming, Willtam Devaynes, 
Peter Laſcelles, Daniel Wier, and Edward Wheeler, Efqrs. 


+ The gentlemen choſen were Mr. Alderman Harley, 


chairman, (whoſe great uncle, the firſt Ear] of Oxford, was 
an arbitrator choſen to adjuſt the intereſts of the two Eaſt- 


India companies, when they were united in 1701.) Lord 
Frederick Campbell, Lord Palmerſtone, Mr. Rigby, Mr. 
Stanley, Mr. Jenkinſon, Mr. Jackſon, Mr. Fitzpatrick, Mr. 


Burrel, Mr. Ryger, Mr. \W alpole, Mr. Eames, and Mr. 


Fubert. 


th © „ 
Furniſhed with full powers, and it was laid deun 
to them, as an inſtruction, to take into particular 
conſideration, the meaſure of ſending out a com- 
miſſion of ſuperviſion to any part of our territories 
in the Eaft-Indies. The ſelect committee which 
had been choſen the laſt ſeſſion was then revived 
more perhaps from a reſpect; to the members who 
compoſed it, than from any views which the 
miniſter had of eee by rape by, 
its means. 

The chairman of the ſecret committee comma 
to the houſe, on the ſeventh of December, that 
the Eaſt- India company, notwithſtanding their ac- 
knowledged diſtreſſes for want of money, were 
preparing to ſend out a commiſſion of ſuperviſors; 
to India, the expence attending which was calcu- 
lated at 1 20, o00 I. per annum, which would Kill. 
add to their diſtreſs; and recommended that a bill 
ſhould be brought in, to reſtrain them for a limit-, 
ted time, from, ſending out ſuperviſors; and a but 
was brought i in accordingly. - . ; 

All the powers of eloquence, and force of rea- 
ſoning, were called forth in the diſcuſſion of this 
momentous, point. The attorney and ſolicitor» 
general contended that the charter of the compa+ 

ny did. not empower. it to appoint. ſuperviſors. 
The malverſations, which had been ſo long preCtis 
ſed with impunity. in the Eaſt, were repreſented ay 
too enormous for any effort of the court of direc; 
tors to correct; and that the powers which govern= 
ment poſſeſſed, were. alone. capable of reſtoring 
the Proms of Hindoſtan to the ſecure en, 
joyment of liberty and property, curbing a 
ty and violence, and directing the revenues 70 
that extenſive country into their proper channels. 
The ſubject naturally led to an enquiry, whether 
4 N of merchants, «King, under a * 
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have a right to conquer and hold to themſelves do-: 


minions, and eſtabliſn civil regulations there, in- 
dependent of the ſtate to which they belong. 


UY 
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In the progrefs'of this reſtraining bill through 
the houſe, Mr. Sullivan delivered a petition from 


the Eaft-India © company againſt it;“ in which, 
with all deference to the wiſdom and ſupreme au- 
thority of parliament, they reprefent the bill as 


ſubverfive of thoſe rights which they hold under 


their charter; the privileges of which have been 


purchaſed by their predeceffors from the public 


for a valuable confideration, confirmed by ſeveraÞ 


acts of parkament ; the ' proviſions of which the 
Petitioners are not in any degree confcious of hav- 
rene 185 4 4 4 1 j | 8 


ing violated. _ . oi 40 7g HP, 


{it 


ee upon which the bill was to proceed, 
Vas erroneous with reſpect to the calculation of the 
_ expences; and if their affairs had been examine 


ma public manner, the petitioners might have had 
an opportunity of attending to their feveral inte- 


reſts; the report which would then have been 


made; would have been very different from that 
nch has appeared. It then ſtated, that the ex- 


pences of the commiſſion was deſigned to have been 


deftayed from a part of the ſavings propoſed to 
be- ide qheteby © ſo that the e of the 
Company could not Rave been injured in any de- 
gtee, but milſt have been on the contrary greatly 
benefited.” It ſuggeſted the dangerous conſe- 


quences to the Company ariſing from ſuch a bill, 
Which would prevent them from taking the heceſ- 
fat y ſteps for the arrangement of their affairs, and 


thereby may deprive them of the means of fulfil 
r wal 001 71 moo; yang 
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I. 
ling cheir engagements to the public; ü 
_ cluded with claiming, with all humility, the be- 
nefit of the law: of the land, and the public: faith 
of the nation, for the free enjoy ment and exerriſt 
of the rights and powers which m held un- 
der their charter; and prayed, that may 
the 3 by enen, ar he counſel, * 
1 in ein 110; 77 
Counſel N admitted, it os given 
in evidence at the bar of the htiuſe,! that govern- 
ment had received by the nett duties, and ek flv 
pulated 400,000 little» leſs than two milhons an- 
nually from the Company; which at the ſame time 
had loft a million by tha indemnity agreement 
upon tea, of Which - 760;0001L- went to govern» 
ment, and the — purchaſers. be 
holt of the Company's receipts of dividends dar» 
ing the five laſt years, ſcarcely amoumed to 
900, 00 l. mare than 6i per cent. upon its capital. 
Which was the loweſt trading; dividend that had 
ever been made during the moſt! expenſive 
dangerous war It appeared upon theb whole, 
the Company's mereantile profits during the above 
period, amounted, on an average, to 464, 00. 
annually; Which would have afforded axlividetdf 
42 and a half per cent. ſo that while government 
profited v dhe great amount of two milſions, the 
Proprietary. inſtend of reaping atiy benofit, loſt 
conhderably af the dividend, hich the profit uf 
their trade only, dndependent of the tertitorial re- 
Venuks, would have afforded. Ils nen si Us 
Theſe facts were much inſiſted owby the counſel 
ho were heard on the third reading The abw- 
ſes in India, particularly at Bengal) were repre- 
Ry with ns preciſion, In the > . 
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büchment there, the annual expence of thirty» 
thouſand ſoldiers, not four thouſand of whom were 


Europeans, amounted to above a million- At 


Fort St. George, where an army of twenty-three 
thouſand men was maintained; of which four thou - 


 fand four hundred were Europeans, the annual ex- 
Pence: was near 200,000 ],->/By putting the Bengal 


army on a fimilar footing with that at Fort St. 
George, the expence ought to he very little more 


chan 400,000]. If this reſorm could by any means 


be — about, the faving to the e 
would exceed half a million annualy cx | 

The ſame gradation of profuſion was ebfiived 
ische civil eftabliſhment. At Bengal, one! hun 
dred and ſeventy-one civil ſervants, annually coſt 
the Company 300.000 |: and at Foft St. George 


one hundred and fourteen civil ſervants, coſt only 


50, 00. Theſe were ſaid to be proper objects of 
tegulation; and it was evident great favings, and 
ſuch as prodigioufly exceeded the expences of ſu- 
Pervilors, mighe be made. He 1549 
Beſides the regulations l to W 


oed into the civil and military eſtabliſhments, other 


cconomicab plans might be adopted. Great abu 

ſes had been committed in making additional for- 

tifications and building barracks. The whale ex- 
nce of forte ſmce 1565, the time when the ſele 
dommittee at Bengal was firft inflituted, pine ee 


to more than 1,200, 000 l. The natives were hkewiſe 


-grievouſly: oppreſſed, not only by heavy duties on 
all the neceſſa ries of life, but by a tax called Ma- 
toot; which was levied under pretext of repaiting 


bridges, roads, &c. the r of which. was di 


he Er among Zo gorge? 3 4 eL. 1 14 n 71 
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"» TM Sykes, vrho was then in the houſe, was charge? with 
OM received leveral thouſands per annum from this tix, 
Which was levied for five years withour the knowlec ge Ei che 
dircgtors at home. 


: TR. on 
Until the ſelect committee of Lord Clive had 
the direction of affairs, the civil and military 
expences of the Company at Bengal had never 
exceeded 700, o ol. The next year 1766, they 
came up to oo, ol. and fo õn gradually, till 


at length, in 17/1, they amounted to 1, 800, 00. 


ſterling. This detail clearly demonſtrated, that 
a commiſſion of able and upright men, veſted 
with juſt power and authority, might ſave the 
Company ſums, againſt which the expence of 
the ſuperviſors would weigh but little in the 
ſcale. The counſel contended, that the Com- 
_ pany claimed a right of maintaining their own. 
concerns by the powers veſted in them by their 
charter, and likewiſe in return for ſignal ſervices 
which they had rendered to the nation. | 
_  Fhus the evidence given in at the bar, and 
the pleading of counſel, ſerved to' eſtabliſh ſacs, 
which were not before doubted; namely, the 
peat delinquency of the Company's ſervants ; 
but they did not tend to confirm the belief, that 
the Company was competent to the redreſs of 
theſe abuſes, eſpecially as the ſelect committee 
at Calcutta, from whence theſe enormities had 
ſprung, was formed for the purpoſe of correcting 
ſuch Sri. Me WES. 7 
The important queſtion was, whether the pre- 
ſent exigency and imbecillity of the Company, 
were ſuch as warranted the interpoſition of par- 
lament. Lord George Germain acknowledged 
the bill to be a great ftretch of parliamentary 
authority, and not to be juſtifiable but by the 
moſt cogent neceſſity, which precedes all other 
law ; but he ſaw, in that. inſtance, the neceſſity 
preſſing upon the Houſe to interfere, in the 
cleareſt manner. i ab Lhe 
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Lord John Cavendiſh was of a different opinion. 
He faid,, when extraordinary remedies become 
the ordinary engines of government, you may 
be aſſured you have a weak miniſtry. Men of 
fuperior, and even of common abilities, foreſee; 
and endeavour to prevent great evils; and if; 
in the fluctuation of human events, ſuch evils 
ſhould nevertheleſs ariſe, they know how to re- 
move them, without offering violence to the ge- 
neral ſyſtem ; to thoſe ſacred inftitutions, which 
are to human ſociety, what gravitation is to the 
conſtitution of the univerſe. | „„ 

On this occaſion Mr. Burke diſplayed all thoſe 
rare qualities of the head and heart, with which 
he is ſo eminently gifted. He obſerved, that in 
1767 parliament took the ſtate of the Eaſt-India 
Company's trade and revenue into conſidera- 
tion, for the doing which five reaſons were aſſign- 
ed. — The maintenance of the public faith— The 
tupport of public credit The increaſe of the 
Company's trade—The increaſe of its revenues 
—and the ſecurity of the ſtockholders. This 
grand and falutiry plan was entered upon. 
Books upon books, and papers upon papers, 
were brought up, and piled upon the table. 
The ſubje& was conſidered and reconſidered ; 
debate ſucceeded debate, and reſolution foliow- 
ed reſolution. One and forty times did the houſe 
ſit on this buſineſs, and more than once till four 
o'clock in the morning. What was the reſult? 
Wind ferat tuo tanium\ dignm promiſſor hiatu © What 
did this mountain in labour bring forth? No 
mouſe truly, but a fair round ſum of 400,000: 
a year to government. In this manner did par- 
hament provide for the maintenance of the pub- 
lie faith, and the ſupport of the public _ ! 
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la this manner did parliament increaſe the 
Company's trade and revenue, and give ſecurity 
to the ſtockholders! When the Company came 
down handſomely, and furniſhed a reaſonable 
ſum to pay off the arrears of the civil liſt, ar- 


; rears ſo honourably and uſefully contracted, the 
five reaſons were forgot. The eyes of parlia- 


ment were dazzled, and could no longer fee 
how to make any regulations for ſecuring the 


permanence and - ſtability of that lucrative bar- 
gain Which it had made. The Company, with- 
out the aid of precedent, without the light of 


experience, without chart or compaſs, was al- 
lowed to ſteer at random through this perilous 


ocean. What wonder that they loſt their courſe! 


The wonder would have been, if aſſiſted by no 


lights, but by thoſe communicated by ſervants, 
" Intereſted through the fear of Þaſt embezzlement, 
and the hope of future peculation, to miſlead, 
they had not been bewildered and loſt. The 
diſtreſs of the Company ariſes from the impro- 


vidence of adminiſtration, and the ſhort-ſighted- 
neſs of parliament, in not forming for it a 
ſyſtem of government ſuitable" to its form and 


conſtitution. He added, Or am I miſtaken? 
Were the affairs of the Company deſignedly left 
in confuſion? Were the directors left without 
any effectual control over delinquent ſervants? 


Was the collection of the revenues left without 


any check? Was the tyranny of a double go- 


—. 


vernment, like our double cabinet, tolerated, 


with a view of ſeeing the concerns of the Com- 


pany become an abſolute chaos of diforder, and 
giving government a handle for ſeizing the 
territorial revenue? I know that this was the 
original ſcheme of adminiſtration, and I violently 
ſuſpect that it never has been relinquiſhed. If 
Oo oe] H4 the 
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the miniſtry have no ſiniſter view, if they do not 
mean by this unconſtitutional ſtep to extend the 
influence of the crown, they will now ſpeak. out, 
and explicitly declare their intentions. Their 
filence may be juſtly. conſtrued into a confeſſion 
of ſuch a deſign, and they will thenceforth be 
conſidered as the determined enemies of the li- 
berty of their country. God knows, that the 
places and penſions, and expectancies furniſned 
by the Britiſh eſtabliſhment, are too powerful 
for the {mall remains of patriotifm and public. 
fpirit that remain in our iſland. What then will 
become. of us, if Bengal, if the Ganges, pour 
in 4 new tide of corruption? Should the evil 
genius of Britiſh liberty ſo ordain it, J fear this 
houſe will be ſo far from removing the corrup- 
tion of the Eaft, that it will be corrupted by it. 
1 dread more from the infection of that place, 
than I hope from the virtue of this houſe. Was it 
not the ſudden plunder of the Eaſt that gave the 
final blow to the freedom of Rome? What rea- 
ſon have we to expect a better fate? I conjure 
you by every thing which man ought to hold 
facred; I conjure you by the ſpirits of your 
forefathers, who ſo nobly fought and bled for 
the cauſe for which I now i I conjure you 
by what includes every thing, by your country, 
not to yield to the temptations which the Eaſt in 
the hands of the crown holds gut, not to ſink 
into the gulph of corruption, and to drag after 
you your poſterity, your country. I obteſt 
heaven and earth, that in all places, and at all 
times, I have hitherto ſhoved by the gilded hand 
of corruption, and endeavoured to ſtem the 
torrent which threatens to overwhelm this land. 
Upon the whole, the bill is dangerous in itſelf, 
as being the firſt ſtep towards a total invaſion 
841 1 | | 0 
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of the Company? 3 territories in Beokat'; and, 
ſhould we admit the motives which lead' to it to 
be good, yet ſuch a ſtep is dangerous as a pre- 
cedent: I do not, however, deny that the houſe 
has the power to paſs” it, but you have not the 
right. Thete is a perpetual confuſion in gentle- 
men's ideas from inattention to this material Wy 5 
tinction; from Which, properly conſidered, 

will: appear, that this bill 18 Ai e to the Gs 


nal laws of right and wrong, laws that ought to 
bind all men, and above all mel, Een al- 


femblies) 
Upon a dioiGon the bill walled one hundred 
and fifty-three to twenty-eight, - # 4 


In the houſe of Lords it met with a fait -oppais | 
tion; but was productive of à proteſt; in which, a 


| among many other reaſons aſſigned, it was oppoſed; 
becauſs it appears that the Company were fot only 


authoriſed by law, but bound in duty; to appottit's 


commiſſion for regulating their affairs and corre 
ing abuſes. It might have been alledged againſt 
the company, that non-uſer and neglect of ap- 
plying legal powers, for the ends for which ſuch 
powers were given, were matters be delinquency 


in that corporation, and might have ſuhjected 


them to proceſs in the coufts below, or to an 

adverſe proceeding in parliament: It is a go- 

vernment, the proteſters conceive, full of deceit 

as wel as violence Where men are to be 

punithed} if they decline, or to be reſtrained 

if they endeavour | to "exerciſe their awful 
Wers, 1445 


The bilt Paſſed by hpenty-fix to fix. Wo 


woas was this buſineſs diſpatched, than the 


two houſes ad Journed for the Chriftritas re- 
| ceſs, | | 
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When the parliament was, re-aſſembled, the 
Hon; Mr. Thomas Townſhend moved & for an. 
enquiry into an expedition which had been made 
againſt the Caribbean Indians, dwelling on the 
Hand of St. Vincent, in the W elt Indies. | 

This Iſland, together with thoſe of St. Lucia 
and Dominica, had been formerly conſidered, 
both by us and the French, as neutral, and the 
natives as lawful poſſeſſors of the ſoil. When St. 
Vincent's became ſubject to Great-Britain, at the 
peace. of Fontainbleau, the French planters had 
ſettled in the northern or [-eward parts, whilit 
the native Carribbeans occupied the windward, or 
ſouthern, diſtricts. When orders were iſſued from 
the reaſury, for the ſale of lands in the ceded 
iſlands, the French poſſeſſors on this ſpot, were 
required to pay certain. ſtipulated ſums for the 
lands which they occupied, the right by which 
they held them being conſidered as invalid; but 
orders were given, that the Caribbs ſhould not be 
diſturbed in their poſſeſſions, whillt they obſerved 
a quiet and inoffenſive demeanour. Amon 
theſe Caribbs, were about a thouland fighting 
men. The new ſettlers who arrived from Eng- 
land, ſoon beheld with a jealous eye, the fertile 
plains Which were occupied by theſe people. 
Tbey propoſed an exchange of lands, by Which 
R124 Indians would poſſes, a part of the iſland 
equally convenient for their occupations of hunt- 
ing and fiſhing, but being overrun with wood un- 
favourable for. cultivation. This propoſed ex- 
| change was approved by government at-home, 

but rejected with great ſpirit by the Caribbs, who 
f znüiſted on their right of retaining the lands Which 
| they poſſeſſed, in the ſame independent manner 

i ; : E : „ . in 
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in which they had hitherto held them, declaring 
that they acknowledged no more ſubjection to the 
King of Great-Britain, than they had formerly 
done to the monarch of France. This firm main» 
tenance of their natural rights was repreſented, by 
the rapacious planters, as a dangerous extirpating 
ſpirit, which expoſed the new Colony to continual 
dangers of being overwhelmed, and it was ſub- 
mitted to government, whether it was not expe- 
dient to tranſport theſe unhappy people either to 
the coaſt of Africa, or to the deſart Iſland of St. 
Matthew. The latter ſcheme was at length com- 
plied with, on condition that they could not be 
brought to ſubmit to the Engliſh government, 
and inſtructions were ſent by Lord Hillſb>rough to 
provide them with every neceſſary accommoda- 


tion, and ſhew the moſt humane treatment, both 


in their CONVEYANCE, to, and eſtabliſhment in their 
new ſettlement. | But as the Caribbs were highly 
irritated at being thus diſpoſſeſſed of their native 
_ poſſeſſions, and as there was no force on the iſland 
ſufficient to execute the orders, in April 1772, 
General Gage was directed to ſend two regiments. 
from North America to St. Vincent's, and a force _ 
nearly equal thereto was collected from the other 
_ iſlands. The arrival of theſe troops, together 
with ſome men of war which were deſigned to 
co-operate in the attack, no ways intimidated the 
Caribbs, who. defended: themſelves with their 
bows and arrows, and other miſſile TRAP in 
the uſe of which: they were very expert. The 
rainy ſeaſon, which was then fet in, and the want 
of proper huts to ſhÞ{ter the troops, cauſed great 
ſickneſs among them; the accounts of which that 
were tranſmitted to England, joined to. the ſup- 
poſed injuſtice of the war which was Waging, gave 
| kali to the enquiry, . however was LG 
| | rom 
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from time to time, in expectation of ſome oficial 
advices. being received. It was not, until the x2th 
of February, that witneſſes were examined at the 
bar ; ſome of whom repreſented the Caribbs as a 
quiet, friendly, and fair-dealing race of men, 
who had been driven to acts of hoſtility by the in- 
Juſtice and avarice of the new ſettlers from Eng- 
land; whilſt others deſcribed them as perfidious 
and cruel, with violent paſhons, and indulging 4 


lawleſs freedom in the gratification of them, and 


from their attachment to the French as dangerous 
neighbours,” eſpecially in à new” ſettlement, 
The evidence being gone thro!,. Mr. Townſhend 
made two motions, "the fuſt of which was, that 
this expedition to St. Vincent was undertaken 


Vuithout ſufficient provocation on the part of the 


Caribbs, upon the repreſentation of intereſted 
men, and mult, if wean zend in their total 


extirpation.“ The ſecond, 15! that the military 


were ſent cut in an improper ſeaſon of the year; 


and that it was. likely to end in. the; ruin of lome | 
of: the beſt troops in the ſervice”? --. 


+ After much debate, the hauls divided, 50 the 
Giſt motion eighty-eight, againiſt it to hundred 


22d fix. For the ſecond ſeventy-ciglt, Fg it 
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Whilſt the * was tus agitating in par- 
bevitnt, a treaty was entered: into between the 
Caribbs and Major General Dalrymple, who 
commanded the King's troops: by which, the 
former agreed to- became ſubjz&s.of- the King of 
Great-Bntain, to take an oata of fidelity and * 
giance, and to ſubmit to the las and govern- 
ment of tlie iſland, fo far as rehated to their in- 
tercourſe, and to all trantadtions with the 


White inhabitants; but in themlown<diftricts, and 


in all matters 3 that e tecnach other, they 
an A weak 
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were 10 retaim their aneient tufirins and ufages. 


They, by the ſame inſtrument, ceded! a large 
3 of. valuable land to the orown, in conſidera- 


tion of thoſe parts of the iſland which they retained; 
| being ſecured to cans and their” pan __ 


Ever. 


The ale of Ends. un the 3 inne was 4 


meaſure which had draun on the miniſtry mueli 
cenſure; the exigencies of the ſtate were urged 


m its defence, and the large futns which woufd 
thereby be brought into the treaſury; but al- 
though the lands were fold, the ſams — 
government were: extremely inconſiderabie, 


that the ſcheme evidently teuiſed iniquitouſſy to 


enrich individuals; without benefiting the Ahe 
_ notwithſtanding” which flagrant malverfation, no 


enquiry was ſet on foot; fo that it was not the 
Faſt- India Company alone that was ren by 


its ſervants. rf -aftt--03 


February 9j Lord Howe bought up! a pefitian 


- from the captains of the navy, praying à ſmall 
addition to their half- pay. Lord Northi informed 
the houſe, that no matter which was to affect the 
public revenue, ought to be agitated there, with- 
out the conſent of the crown, given by ſoe of 
its officers :. he did not however mean to oppoſe 


the petition on that ground, and would give his 


conſent to its being brought up, but Ber meant, 


on many! cogent eG] to en 15 DO 
every ſtage: 


Norvichſtanding: thecduntibribj which Geblarct 


againſt the petition; and that the three moſt emi· 
nent naval” corimanders} Hawke, Saunderd, and 
Keppel, were prevented from attending o ac- 


count of indiſpoſition, the houſe in ters of ef feem- 


ed heartily to enter into "he intere s of the peti- 
tioners. e | 


Lord | 


| 
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Lord Howe ſtated to the houſe, the grounds on 
which the requelt of the petitioners was founded, 
by taking a view of the manner of paying and 
providing for the captains of the navy, from the 
time of their firſt having a permanent exiſtence as 
a military body, to the eſtabliſhment by which 
their pay is now regulated. He | deſcribed the 
n in which they were provided for in times 

on en during the reigns of Charles IId, King 

am and Queen Anne; and ſhewed, that 
until the year 1715, when they were put on the 
footing in which they have ever ſince continued, 
they were always highly rewarded, by poſts of 
conſiderable : profit, by particular gratifications, 
and by a half- pay, double to what they now re- 
ceive. His lordſhip therefore moved, that the 
petition might be referred to a committee, in or- 
der to conſider the ſame, and report their opinion 
to the houſe. 

Lord North acknowledged the merits of the 
rations, and their claims on their country for 
favour and ſupport ; but lamented that the preſent _ 
ſituation of our finances would not admit of any 
additional expences being incurred, however 
forcible the plea which might be urged for them. 
He obſerved, that by granting the petition, this 
houſe would, be importuned with many more. 
The military would next ſolicit relief, and he-was 
informed, that the ſhipwiights meant to prefer a 
petition for an advance of their wages, and it 
would-be impoſſible for the ſtate. to eng with 
the requeſt of ſueh ;numerpus hodies. 

Sir Gilbert Elliot, treaſurer of the navy, — : 
— into an hiſtorical detail of the public proviſions 
made for the navy, both in times of non-em- 
ployment and actual ſervice, from the reign of 
f VIII. when a naval force was firſt regularly 

eſtabliſhed, 
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eſtabliched, to ER. of King William, and con: 


cluded with ſtating ſome pertinent facts. which o 
curred in the latter reign. In the year 1692, the 


pay of a captain in the navy, was 278. per diem, 


with an allowance of twelve ſervants, at ſix penoe 
per day each, which made. the whole 33s. The 
year after, a different arrangement took place; the 
pay was raiſed to 398. and the allowance for ſer- 
vants ſtruck off. During both theſe regulations, 
the half-pay was 1 58. The year 1699 Was re- 


markable for a variety of economical reforms, | 


among which the expenſes of the naval depart- 
ment were retrenched. The full pay of captains 
was reduced from 308. to 208. With which likewiſe 


the half-pay lt was to conform. Soon after the 


peace of Utrecht, it underwent another conlidera> 


ble reduction, Which brought it to the rate at 


which: it now ſtands. He did not, however, 


wiſh that the houſe ſhould comply with the preſent 
application. 


In ſupport of the petition it was alleged, that not 


more than five or 6000 l. per annum, would be 
required to gratify the wiſhes of ſo reſpectable # 
body of men, to whom the nation owed the highs 
eſt. obligations; and it was aſked, is that a ſum 


to affect a great and opulent nation, at the 


end of a ten years peace; when France, not- 
withſtanding her defeats, diſt. ſes, and publio 
inſolvency, had the good policy to make a pro- 


viſion for her navy captains? The large ſums. 
which in the laſt ſeſſion had been voted for wir, 


and other purpoſes of much leſs national concern- 
ment, were placed in contraſt to the e preſent parſi- 
monious humour. | 

Upon a diviſion, the petition was s received by a 
majority of nine ; the numbers being 154 to 145. 
Upon which occalion, the firſt lord of the treaſury 


found 
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found himſelf again in a minority. * An addrefs 
was foop after preſented to his majeſty, that an 
addition of two ſhillings a day might be made to 
the half-pay of navy. captains, which brought it to 
about 110 l. per annum. When the bill came out 
of the committee, Lord North not only ſupported 
t, but propoſed that it ſhould be extended to en- 
ereaſing the pay of captains in the navy, com- 
manding fifth and ſixth rates, in actual ſervice ; ; 
but this amendment was over- ruled. | 
Notwithſtanding the deplorable ſtate of affiing 
In the Eaſt-Indies, a twelvemonth had paſſed in 
which parliament had directed its attention, mere 
ty to negative the Plans for reformation, Which 
the directors ard proprietary had adopted; during 
which time, a wide ſcope was given to that ſpirit 
of rapacity which univerſally prevailed in India 
The time wus however, at length arrived, for the 
miniſter tö change his ground; whilſt ſuch events 
had turned up, as tended to gratify every with 
which the moſt ambitious ſtatefman could form: 
At a general e6urt of proprietors of India ſtock, 
held on the twenty-fourth of Febrtary; 19923, the 
queſtion was decided by hallot, whether an appli- 
cation ſhould be made to parliament for a loan of 
2 million and a half, or ſo much as ſhould be want- 
ech, by inftallments, for four years, at four pounds 
per cent. per annum, with hberty of repaying the 
fame as ſoœn as the” Company may be able, by 
payments of riot lets than 300,000 J. it was carried 
vy a great majority. 
In conſequence ler which refoletion; a petition 
was pfeſented to Parliament for "RE e — 
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Lord North voted againſt Mr. Grenville's bill ts regulats 
controverted 3 and for the Eaſt· India Company re. 
n bill. 


it was therein farther. propoſed, that the Company. 
ſhould not make a dividend of more than fix per 


cent. until one half of the propoſed loan was dif= | 


charged; when they might raiſe their dividend to 
_ eight per cent. and after the Whole loan was dil- 
charged, that the ſurplus of the net profits ariſing, 
in England above the ſaid dividend, ſhould be ap- 


proprlated to the payment of the Company's bond 


debt, until it was reduced to a million and a half; 
and from thence, that the ſurplus profits ſhould 
be equally divided between the public and the 
Company. It was alſo requeſted, that the Com- 


pany ſhould be releaſed from the heavy penal in- 


tereſt incurred by the non-payment of money, 
_ owing in conſequence of the late acts for the in- 


demnities on teas, and alſo diſcharged from the 
annual payment. of  400,0001. to the public, for 
the remainder of the five years ſpecified in the 


agreement. 1 3 . V 
Acommittee of the whole houſe proceeded to take 
into conſideration the affairs of the Eaſt- India Com- 
pany.* Lord North entered on the buſineſs, by 
cdiſclaiming the idea that the Company in their 
preſent exigency, had a claim of right upon the 
public for relief. He repreſented the vaſt ſums 


which had been paid into the Exchequer by the 


Company, as bearing no proportion to the reve» 
nues drawn from the Afiatic territories ; the de- 


predations of their ſervants in India, neither the 


miniſter nor the houſe of Commons, were any 


ways acceſſary to, or anſwerable for; but the 
granting relief to the Company was a matter of 


neceſſary policy and expediency, although in no 
degree a claim of right or juſtice. He then 


entered largely into rhe ſtate of the Company, 


and 


* March 9, 1773. 
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and declared it to be a fact, that the directors had 
propofed a dividend, at the very time when the 
Company was in little better than an inſolvent 
ſtate; and before the next September, the Com- 
pany would be deficient 1, 300, 425 l. To extri- 
| cate this great commercial body from fo alarming | 
a ſituation, various plans had been fuggefted ; 
one was, that the Company might be empowered 
to borrow money upon bond, to the amount 
of what they wanted; but he diſapproved of that 
method, as they had already ftretched their credit 
too far in that way. Funding the Company's 
bills was another expedient named; but this his 
lordſhip faid; would not anſwer the purpoſe, be- 
cauſe it would not bring immediate relief. So 
that upon the whole, he thought it for the intereſt 
of the public, that the relief granted to the Com- 
pany ſhould come from the public; at the ſame 
time, taking the neceſſary precautions to prevent 
the like diftreſſes befalling the Company in future; 
he therefore propoſed two reſolutions to be adopt- 
ed by the houſe, by which a loan of 1,400,000 1. 
_ ſhould be granted, and not more than fix per cent. 
be divided among the proprietors until the whoſe 
ſhould be repaid. That the Company be allowed 
to divide no more than ſeven per cent. until their 
bond debt be reduced to a million and a half; and 
no more than eight per cent. before the participa- 
tion of profits between the public and the Compa- 
ny ſhall take place. The latter propoſition was re- 
jected. At the ſame time, his Lordſhip waved 
the particular diſcuſſion of the queſtion, concern- 
ing the Company's claim of excluſive right to its 
territorial poſſeſſions; yet inſiſted on a prior right 
in the ſtate, from whence be inferred the juſtice 
and legality of interpoſing its authority in all caſes, 
in the Company's affairs; and ſupported his afler- 
"44 i | tion 
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tion by the opinion of very ſound lawyers; 'whont 
he ſtyles the luminaries of the age, who had deelar- 
ed that ſuch territorial poſſeſſions as the ſubjects of 
any ſtate ſhall acquire by conqueſt, are virtually 
the property of the ſtate, and not of thoſe indivu- 
als WHG aqui then. 
Although the queſtion of right in the Compa- 
ny to receive the revenues from Bengal, was 
not, at that time, the ſubject of debate, yet ſuch 
a ſentiment being incidentally delivered, by the 
premier, drew forth replies; and it was inſiſted, 
that when the ſtate makes a ſolemn and authentic 
delegation of its authority to a diſtinct fand; ſepa- 
rate body, it cannot, conſiſtently with juſtice and 
me faith, lay claim to poſſeſſions which that 
body may legally acquire. And it was inſiſted, 
that the Company's poſſeſſions in India were not 
ſtrictly conqueſts, but farms, held from the prince, 
Who was their proprietor. and rightful owner; 
and that a queſtion of property of that na- 
ture was to be decided in a court of juſ- 
tice, and was not a proper ſubject of diſcuſhon 
for the houſe of Commons, where the public, 
who was a party in the cauſe, would fit injudg- 
ment. r e 
At length, after the ſubject in general had 
been much diſcuſſed, Lord North informed the 
houſe,“ that in anfwer to the petition of the 
Eaſt-India Company of the 2d of March, the 
king had left the fole determination of the af- 
fair to that Houſe: his lordſhip then proceed- 
ed to ſtate the propoſitions which he had to 
make to the houſe. The firſt of which was, 
% That it is the opinion of this. houſe, it will be 
More beneficial to the public, and the Eaſt-India 
| SE | „„ Company, 
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Company, to let the territorial aequifitiine res 


main in the poflefion of the Company for 4 : 


Imiged-/ time, not exceeding; the term of fix 
years; to commence from the „ee bes 
ween the public and the Company.” 
That no participation of profits ſhall cake 
place between the public and the Company, 
until after. the repayment of the 1,400,0001. ad- 
vanced/ to the Company, and the reduction of 
1e 8 ene debt to 2 million and a 
That after the apm 95 the ha ect 
to the Company, and the reduction of their bond 
debt to the ſum ſpecified, three-fourths of the 
net: ſurplus proſits of the Company at horne, 
above the ſum of eight per cent. upon their ca- 


pital ſtock, ſhall be paid into the Exchequer, 


for the uſe of the public; and the remaining 


_ ene-ſourth. ſhall: be ſet apart, either for farther 


reducing the Company's bond debt, or for 
compoſing a fund for the diſcharge of any 
nent <XIgencics the Company may abour 


-Thaſ- conditions, propoſed by the . 
differed in many particulars from thoſe offered by 
the Company; an eſſential difference was, in the 
diſtribution to be made of the ſurplus profits be- 
tween the Company and the public, after the re- 
duction of their bond debts, and being able to 
divide to che proprietary eight per cent. per ann. 
on their capital. Indeed this was not the farſt in- 


ſtance, in which parliament interfered to regulate 


the conduct of the Company; for in the year 
1730, an act paſſed, by which the intereſt on the 
e $6 s ſtock was * from 51. to 4 l. per 

cent. - 


® Which was the unexpired term of their charter, 


ti}: 
cent. but it was in compliance with a petition frotn 
the Company. As the regulations now propoſed 
Vere only the forerunners of very extraordinary 
innovations in the government of Bengal, many 
objections were made to them. Mr. Burke took 
a comprehenſive view of the ſubject; or, as he 
himſelf afterwards called ir, © a bitd's-eye view.” 
Thave ſtudied, ſaid he, God knows, hard have I 
ſtudied, even to the making dog's. ears in the 
ſtatute books; and I now publickly and folemn- 
ly declare, that all you have been doing, and all 
you are about to do, in behalf of the'Eaſt:India 
Company, is impolitic, unwiſe, and entirely re- 
E to the letter, as well as the ſpirit of the 
aws, the liberties, and the conſtitution of this 


* 
0 


5 country. : I Will venture to propheſy, that this wh KH 
CO e will in the end prove the 
deſtruction of the country which" foſte red it in | 


its boſom. He founded his prediction on the 
total want of principle fo obſervable among all 
Tanks and degrees. of people, cauſed in a great 
meaſure by The oo diſſipation, and proſ- 
ligacy of thoſe who have brought with them the 
| Tpoils,'of the Eaſt, to contaminate their native 
country on the one hand, and fo groſsly corrupt on 
the other, that there was ho propoſal how deftructive 
ſoeyer to the liberties of the kingdom, which'a 
1 could make, but what the people would 
readily comply with. In the pröceedings rela- 
tive to the Eaſt- India Company, the people fol- 
lowed the cry of the miniſtry: changed as they 
changed, and varied their tones to keep. even a 
| diſcordant ſameneſs with their maſters.” He add- 
ed, Men have not ſtrength of mind to think 
for themſelves: the higher ranks are all fu- 
Ppineneſs, all indolent acquieſcence, all igno- 
rance. The vulgar 1 8 {ct that will abuſe 
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and would continue ſo to do with all his 
powers; and he would ſooner have the Eaſt- 
India Company totally overthrown, than have 
the baſis of the Engliſh conſtitution under- 
mined ; or a ſingle pillar which contributed to 
the ſupport of ſo excellent a ſtruckure, receive 
the flightcſt ſnock. The propoſitions paſſed 


The reports of the ſelect committee which 
had been printed, brought to light ſuch op- 
preſſive and tyrannical tranſactions in the Eaſt 
as excited general indignation, and left the mi- 
miſter at full liberty to preſcribe the mode of 
reclreſſing theſe grieyances. 
In the farther conſideration of Eaft-India affairs, 
Lord North moved *, that the houſe ſhould a- 
- Jow.the Company to export ſuch part of the tea 
at preſent in their warchouſes, as, they ſhould 
think proper, to. Britiſh America, duty free. 
He repreſented ſuch a petmiſſion as highly be- 
neficial to the Company, who, had ſeventeen mil- , 
bons of pounds weight of enen 18 
. * EH 8 1 U 18 K. 
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(as } 


their hands + Soon after, à ſecond petition 
from the Eaſt- India Company was preſented to 
the houſe of Commons, [complaining that ſome 
of the moſt material articles of the propoſitions 
made to tlie houſe on the ſecond of Mareh, were 
ſubſtantially rejected. They therein repreſent it 
as unreaſonable for parliament to require any 
farther terms, after the loan which they had re- 
queſted ſhould be repaid: It ſtated the great 
loſſes which the proprietors had ſuſtained, and 
the expences they had incurred in acquiring and 
ſecuring the territorial revenues in India, at the 
rifk of their whole capital, while the public have 
reaped ſuch great advantages. It complained of 
the limitation made of the Company poſſeſſing 
the territorial acquiſitions in India to fix years as 
an arbitrary act, and inſiſted, that they had an | 
undoubted right to thoſe poſſeſſions, againſt 93 
which right no deciſion exiſts, nor has any for- | 
mal claim ever been made. Fhe dictating in 
| 
i 


what manner the ſurpluſes of their net pron 
after dividing eight per cent. ſhall be applied, 
they remonſtratè againſt, hecauſe ſuch diſpoſal 
of their property otherwiſe; than by their own 
conſent, by a- general deſoription, -cornprehend+ 
ing their trade as well as revenues, is nat War 
ranted even by the largeſt pretenſions that have 
ever been formed againſt them. It concludes 
with praying; that any claims againſt the poſſeſ- 
ſions of the Company, that can be ſuppoſed tb 
give riſe to [ſuch reſtrictions, may receive a legal 
diſcuſſion; from Which; whatever may be the 

event, they will at leaſt have the ſatisfaction of 

knowing what they may call their ] . 


＋ It was afterwards proved that this ſtock was only equal | 
ty two years conſumption, _ | | | 
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- The mihiſter, finding the houſe ſo well diſpoſ- | 


85 ed to concur in any meaſures which he ſhould. 


propoſe, proceeded to lay before it his plan for 
regulating the affairs of the Company, as well in 
India as in Europe; he therefore moved, that the 
court of directors ſhould in future, be elected for 
four years; ſix members annually, but none to hold. 
their ſeats longer than four years. II. That no 
perſon ſhall vote at the election of the directors, 
who had not poſſeſſed their ſtock twelve months. 
III. That the ſtock of qualification inſtead of 
5001; be 1000 l. IV. That the mayor's court at 
Calcutta ſhould for the future be confined to 
ſmall mercantile cauſes, to which only its juriſ- 
diction extended before the territorial acquiſition. 
V. That in lieu of this court thus taken away, 
a new one be: eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of a chief 
fully: and three puiſne judges. | VI. That theſe 
Judges be appointed by the crown. VII. That 
a ſuperiority be given to the preſidency of Ben 
gal, over the other preſidencies in India. 
ln the courſe of Lord North's ſpeech he hint 
ed, that other regulations would be neceſſary; 
among which, he particularly named, that the 
Company ſhould communicate their advices from 
Bengal to the Treaſury, or Secretaries of State; 
and that the Company's ſervants ſhould under 
heavy penalties, bring all their fortunes home in 
the Company's ſhips. He ſaid, an entire re- 
formation could not be looked Be immediate- 
Iy, the intereſts of Bengal might perhaps: require 
the annual care of parlament. 
Such important regulations, in whi ch an un- 
precedented ſtretch of power was juſtified by the 
neceſſity of the caſe, met with ſtrong oppoſition: 
however, con clauſe. in | the bill was carried by 
| | . * 


=O. 

2 great majority. The Eaſt - India Company, 
the City of London, and thoſe proprietors who 
poſſeſſed votes, by holding 5ool. ſtock, or up- 
wards, but leſs than a 10001. preſented ſeparate 
petitions; and counſel were heard in behalf of 
the Company, and of the 5ool: ſtockholders. 
The caſe of the latter was indeed peculiarly hard, 
as the practice of ſplitting ſtock by colluſive 
transfers, which the new regulation was eſtabliſn- 
ed to prevent, was confined to thoſe who held 
ſeveral thouſand pounds ſtock, who would hereby 
continue to avail themſelves as effectually of 
ſplitting ſtock as before. Where they formerly 
made two votes, they could now indeed make 
only one, but that ſingle vote was of prodigiouſ- 
ly more conſequence after twelve hundred voters 
were disfranchiſed. This was pumſhing one 
body of men for the faults of another, and 
changing the Eaſt- India Company from a de- 
mocracy into an oligarchy. The a& of power, 
by which this innovation was made, might, 
upon the ſame principle of expediency, be exer- 
ciſed to diſqualify freeholders, of 40s. a year, 
from voting for members of parliament, and fix- 

ing the qualification at 10]. per annum. The 
great decreaſe in the value of money, fince the 
{1me when a freehold of 40s. a year was made a 
qualification for giving a vote for a member of 
parliament, has rendered ſuch a poſſeſſion very 
inconſiderable; but India flock has ſometimes 
more than doubled its original value, which 
gives much greater degree of conſequence to the 
holders of it, than when the regulation was made 
in the year 1702. > Ip SIO 
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Whilſt this ardubus buſineſs was thus advanc- 
ing towards a completion, the houſe took into 
conſideration the ſeveral reports from the ſe- 
lect committee, and the committee of ſecrecy *. 
Each of theſe committees had ſtrictly enquired 
into the conduct of the proprietors ſervants in 
India, from the cemmencement of the war with 
purajah Dowlah in 1756; which had brought to 
light tranſactions of the blackeſt dye. General 
Burgoyne, as chairman of the ſelect committee, 
declared, that he looked upon the depoſing of 
Surajah Dowlah, and bringing about a revolu- 
tion in favour of Meer Jaffier; the ſigning a 
fictitious treaty with Ormichund, a black mer+ 
chant, and confidant of Sura jah Dowlah, toge- 
ther with the terms obtained from the new na- 
bob, to be the origin of all thoſe troubles which 
have operated to the temporary diſtreſs, if not 
the total deſtruction of the Company; The ge- 
neral then propoſed the following reſolutions, 
and ſaid, that if they met with the approbation 
of the houſe, he had another motion to make, 
I. That all acquiſitions made under the influence 
of a military force, or by treaty with foreign 
powers, do of right belong to the ſtate. II. That 
to appropriate acquiſitions ſo made, to the pri- 
vate emolument of perſons entruſted with any 
Civil or military power of the ſtate, is illegal. 
III. That very great ſums of money, and other 
valuable property, have been acquired in Ben- 
gal, from princes and others of the country, 
by perſons entruſted with the military and civil 
powers of the ſtate, by means of ſuch powers, 
which have been appropriated to the private ule 
of ſuch perſons, — EE 


The 


May 10. 


Ihe two, great law officers maintained diffe- 
rent ſentiments on this ſubj2&. * The ſolicitor- 
general uſed a, variety of arguments againſt the 
reſolutions, whillt the attorney-generat ſupported 
them. A general diſſatisfaction prevailed. 80 
long as the Company were enriched by their 
ſettlements, the auſterity of juſtice was relaxed; 
but when the plunderers extended their depre- 
dations beyond the property of Aſiatic princes, 
and embezzled the revemies of their maſters, 
their crimes appeared in all their enormous mag - 
nitude, and called aloud for exemplary punith- 
ment. The. three reſolutions were carried almoſt 
unammouſly, _ | „„ 
However, this zeal! to puniſh abuſes of power 
ſoon after ſubſided; for, when General Bur- 
goyne, ſome few days after, reſumed the ſub- 
8 and ſpoke of the depoſition of Surajah 
Dowlah, and the various monopohes introduced, 
and ſtated the immenſe ſums Which the Com- 
pany's ſervants had received under the denomi- 
nation of preſents, or had extorted hy taxations; 
ef the impoveriſhed ſtate of the Indian princes, 
at the time when they made theſe profuſe pre- 
fents; and moved tlie houſe to reſolve, that 
the right hon. Robert, Lord Clive, Baron Plaſſey 
in the kingdom of Ireland, in conſequence of 
the powers yelled in him in India, had illegally 
acquired the ſum of 234,000. to the diſhonour 
and deimiment of the ſtate; many leading 
members oppoſed the motion on a variety of 
% 


A charge ſo directly brought, occaſioned Lord 
Clive to enter very fully into his own defence. 
With much addrefs he pleaded the thanks which 
he had received from the DiteQors, when he 
| ur ___ *xeturacd 
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returned home, after bis ſplendid victorles, 
as an approbation of his conduct in fabricat- 


ing the fictitious treaty which . deceived Omi- 


chund, and which, he faid, he would again have 
recourſe to, was he placed in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances; whereas, in fact, the proprietary knew 
nothing of that tranſaction at the time when their 
thanks were voted. His lordſhip ſhewed the cri- 

tical neceſſity which prevailed in certain ſituations, 
when the Engliſh power and fortune in Aſia, de- 
pended ſolely upon rapid, well-timed, and extra- 


ordinary meaſures. 


Notwithſtanding this grand delinquent was 
clearly proved to have acted fraudulently and 


rapaciouſly, in ſome inſtances, yet he could be 


conſidered in no other light than as the deliverer 
of the Eaſt- India Company: his bravery, his ad- 
dreſs, his talents, ſo admirably ſuited to the oc- 


caſion ; his generoſity and diſintereftedneſs in 


moſt inſtancee, together with the undiſturbed 
offefion in which he had fo long enjoy- 
ed his vaſt . fortune, all pleaded Arongly in 
his behalf. 4 

Perhaps other conſiderations operated to quaſh _ 
this inquiry. Much wealth would indeed have 


been acquired to the ſtate by the forfeitures in- 


curred, in conſequence of a parliamentary pro- 
ces; but ſuch a rigid ſcrutiny, although it would 
have produced a preſent advantage, would have 


been attended with many conſequences, which 


the wiſdom of the preſent times is peculiarly ſoli- 
citous to prevent. The fortunes which are to be 
acquired in India, by adhering invariably to the. 


line of conduct which ſtrict integrity chalks out, 
Fre, perhaps, in general, very inadequate to the 


views of thoſe who * to thoſe diſtant re- 
| Sions; 
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gions; whilſt a luſt of power, and a paſſion. for 
amaſſing immenſe. wealth to gratify the calls of 
ambition, are leading features in the character of 
the age. Riches have long been conſidered as a 
ſubſtitute for virtue; and it would have been 
highly unprofitable, to have left the managers of 
the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company's concerns in the 
kingdom of Hindoſtan, and the peninſula of 
India, no other alternative, than to have returned 
home with the moderate acquiſitions, honourably 
made in a long courſe of ſervice; or, if grown 
wealthy by Oppreſſions, to have clandeſtinely 
tranſported themſelves and their plunder, to a 
foreign, and moſt probably, a rival country. 
— Evidence. was heard at the bar of the houſe to 
ſupport the charges brought againſt Lord Clive; 
his lordſhip's evidence was likewiſe read, aſter 
which he made a ſhort ſpeech, and concluded 
with theſe words, Take my fortune, but ſave 
my honour,” whereupon he immediately retired. _ 
General Burgoyne then made the following 
motion; That it appears to this houſe, that Ro- 
bert, Lord Clive, Baron Plaſſey in the Kingdom of | 
Ireland, about the time of depoling Surajah 
Dowlah, nabob of Bengal, and the eſtabliſhment 
of Meer Jaffier on the muſnud, did, through the 
influence of the powers with which he was entruſt- 
ed, as member of the ſelect committee, and com- 
mander in chief of the Britiſh forces, obtain and 
poſſeſs himſelf of 2 lacks and 800,000 rupees, as 
member of the ſelect committee; a farther ſum 
of 16 lacks of rupees, or more, under the deno- 
mination of private donations z which ſums, 
amounting together to 20 lacks and 800,000 ru- 
| Pees, were of the value, in Engliſh money, of 
234, Ocol. and, in ſo doing, he abuſed the pes 
Wo With 


— 


with which he was entruſted, to the evil example 
of the ſervants of the public. Mr. Hans Stanley 


moved, that the queſtion be divided, and the latter 


part of the motion, which conveyed the cenſure, 
left out, which, after warm debates, was agreed 
to: whereby the houſe, by merely eſtabliſling the 
fact, ſeemed, by implication, munen to give it 
fanction. It would have been more for the credit 
of the nation to have rejected the motion entirely, 
than thus to have drawn the fling of it. 
A motion was then made by Mr. Wedderburne, 
at five O clock in the morning, that Lord Clive 
did, at the fame time, render great and merito> 
rious ſervices to this country, = paſſed in the 
affirmative, and finiſhed the enquiry, 
Whether the premier on this occaſion chofe ta 
appear the friend of public virtue, although he 
was fully apprized, that the meaſure which was 
calculated to ſerve it, would not be adopted; or, 
that without exerting his influence as a miniſter, 
he followed the dictates of his feelings as a man, 
certain it is, that he contended for the cenſure 
againſt Lord Clive making part of the reſolution. 
A fortnight was waſted in this fruitleſs attempt 
w puniſh delinquents, after which the miniſter's 
bill to regulate the Eaſt-India Company, was: re- 


- Banned 6 overnor hnſtone taid, that the ap 


pointment of a general council and judges oy 16 
grown, was, in his opinion, annihilating the Com- 
f pany, and I the Monopoly 0 the: 
crown, 4 meafure equally unjuſt to the Company, 
and injurious to the nation. He was clear that 
the Company could extricate themſelves, without 
accepting the loan from parkament. ML 
| It ner 
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they had creditors, they were not clamorous ones; 


the treaſury, indeed, might be importunate, and 


againſt that the Company muſt be prepared. On 
the 20th of June, the bill being gong through, 
and the blanks filled up, it was moved, that this 
bill do pals, which was agreed to 131 to 21, and 
Lord North was ordered to carry it to the houle 
of Lords. The ſalaries of the judges were there> 
by fixed at 8oool. to the chief juſtice, and 6000ol, 
| a year to each of the other three. The app#int- 
ments of the governor- general and council wers 
fixed, the firſt at 25,0001. and the four others at 
10,000], each annually, A clauſe was inſerted, 
whereby every proprietor, poſſeſſed of 3000 l. 
ſtock, was entitled to two votes; of 6000], ſtock, 
to three votes; and of 10,0051, ſtack, to four 
votes, at future elections for directors. 2 
A few days after, a petition was preſented 
from the Eaſt-India Company, declaring, that 
they were determined to ſubmit to the temporary 
difficulties which might attend the preſent ſituati- 
on of their affairs, rather than receive the loan o 
fered to them upon the ſevere conditions pre- 
ſcribed. The houſe was ſtrongly of opinion, that 
the option of refuling the loan ſhould not be left 
in the Company, but that the acceptance of it 
ſhould be made compulſatory by parliament.  - - 
In the houſe of Lords the Duke of Richmond 
oppoſed the bill with great ſpirit, but the majo— 
rity in its favour was nearly as great there as in 
the houſe of Commons. A long proteſt was ſoon 
entered againſt the bill; ſigned by thirteen peers |}, 
| + CANE | 5 | | in 


The proteſters were, the: Lords Abingdon, Torrington, 
Boyle, (Groſvenor, * Devonſhire, -* Ponſocby, * Portland, 
King, * Milton, * Richmond, Archer, * Rockingham, 
Fir, William. 8 
- * Theſe ſigned the ſceond proteſt. 
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in Which, one of the ſtrong objections Wien is, 
that it only transſers patronage without conferring 
new powers. The ſame noble peer moved, that 

a conference ſhould be held with the Commons, | 
as no parliamentary information was then before 


them; which being rejected, produced another 


proteſt ſigned by ſeven peers, The bill was car- 
ned through with amazing celerity, and paſſed 
the houſe on the 19th of June 

The regulations made in the adminiſtration of 
affairs in the Eaſt Indies by this act, did not differ 
eſſentially from thoſe which had been propoſed in 
Mr. Sullivan's bill, which had been brought in the 
preceding ſeſſion, except that the falanes ſettled 
on the officers were much larger, and that the ap- 
pointment to the new offices was veſted in the 
crown. 
When the great Hampden e with the 
crown for the payment of forty ſhillings, Which 
he conſidered as illegally levied, it was not within 
the compaſs of human foreſight to predict, that 
in little more than a century, that noble zeal, in 
the ſupport of the juſt rights of mankind, would 
be loſt in this country. When the parliament, 3X 
after the peace of Ryſwick, refuſed to comply 
with a requeſt made by their king and deliverer, 
that he might retain his Dutch guards, the mem- - 
bers who were then ſuch auſtere guardians of li- 
berty againſt the encroachments of regal power, 
"Hittle thought, that even their ſons might be ſena- 
tors, when parliaments would become the mere 
echo of the miniſter; and that the moſt eſſential 
alterations would take place in the condition of 
the prince and tne people, without any alarm be- 
ing excited, or the body of the nation having 

any apprehenſion of the change. But when the 
| manners 


manners of a 2 ene 8 farm of enen 
ment will under 150 a correſponding modification. 


Simplicity and frugality, embrace liberty as the 


parent of every bleſſin — refinement and luxury 


{pread a general indifference among the people, 
they become blind to conſequences, and indiffe- 


rent in a general cauſe; which furniſh: miniſters 


with golden opportunities to effect their purpoſes. 
| Sevior armis luxuria incubuit. 


» #7} 


The reduction made in the atone? "debt this 


year, fell greatly ſhort of the boaſts of the. firſt 
lord of the treaſury the preceding one; the loan 
to the Company was. raiſed by exchequer bills, 
charged upon the produce of the India Company, 
and, the aids of 1779. Indeed, the ſtanding 


amount of exchequer bills was reduced from 
1 ,809,0001. to a million. So that there were now 


two millions 400, oo0 J. in thoſe bills in circulation. 
The baneful expedient of a lottery was this year 
renounced. ear thouſand ſeamen, including 
45 34 marines, bog 17,070. land forges, including 
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Government, with the intereſt, to be 954.000 l. which, toge- 


ther with half a millioneo, the Bank, more than Hrallowed vp 


the whole Ban. 1 
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+ The e ofe the navy this yew as as fol- 
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TI invalids + | for 'Great-Britain, "Jerſey, and 
Guernſey were voted. Five hundred pounds to 
the Turkey Company ; 2000 |. towards building 
a bridge acroſs the Name 8750 l. to John Har- 
rifon, as a farther reward and encouragement for 
his' invention of a time-keeper ; 20001. to Dr. 


- Richard Williams, for the iſcovery of the ſecret 


whereby cotton, yarns, and thread receive a faſt 
reen and yellow dye. The whole amount of the 

ape for the year 1975 was, 6,980, 210l. 

The produce of the ſinking fund was applied up 


to e ach of April 5575 and the ſum of 


2,349,806 l. was charged on that fund, which 
was about half a million more than the laſt year, 
The exccſs of the Proviſions was eſtimated at 
more than half a million, as in the preceding year; 
bat fo-erroneons had been that calculation, that a 
ciency of 21,0851. was now to be od. ' Up- 
on the whole, inſtead of a million and a half or | 
the national debt being diſcharged, according to 


the financiers project in the laſt ſeſſion, no part 
of che funded debt was annihilated; $00,0001. 


in exchequer bills was indeed reduced, {thoſe crea- 
ted for the uſe of the Eaſt-India Company, being 


no more thar lending tlie public credit) but we 


have ſeen that the future produce of the Aue 
fund, was, on the other hand, ſtaked for half 
million beyond the former year. How little 2 


the. 


+ The experice f the alla * ' eltabliſiiment, including 
es and garriſons, in E Africa, the Ceded Wands, 


5 North America, was as follows: 


e! Ordnance, Greenwigh. Hoſpital, 
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N R 1,390,204 
e Hali-pay ae N 112,903 
my entraordinaries eee 240708 
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2 | 5752,81 3 


MF 
the declarations of the prime miniſter attended to, 
even in the moſt important ranch of his depant- 
ment? An end was put to this long and import- 
ant. ſeſſion on the ft of July, and Lord North 
having completely triumphed in the conteft with 
the Eaſt-India Company, repaired to Oxford, to 
de inveſted with the new dignity of chancellor of 
that univerſity, and to preſide at the Encenia 
There held in honour of that ent. 
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Comparative view of the American Colomes and the 


- 5 mother Country——D! iſtovery of letters written by the 
5 3 and N of the Myfſactuſett's 


Bay—The houſe of repreſentatives petition the king 
= Ke. thoſe officers— Report of the privy council 
» thereupon—Tea deſtroyed at Boſton General conduct 

of the Americans on the arrival of the teas— Meeting 
of parhtament—Meſage from tus Maj eſty — Bill for 
_ ſhutting up the port of — — of the go- 
vernment in the province of the Maſſachuſett's Bay— 
Debate on a motion to repeal the duty on tea—Bill for 
the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice—Lord North's 
Plan of finance for the year 197 4—Quebec ac 
Death of the King of France—American congreſs 
formed —Petition to the King Sudden diſſolution 
of Parhament—————Probable cauſes which led 
10 tit. ; 5 | | 


HE period at which we are now arrived, is 

the meridian ſplendor of Lord North's 
Miniſtry; his conqueſts in the Eaſt were as ex 
tenſive as thoſe of Alexander, and effected with 
no leſs rapidity; but then he needed not, like 
that monarch, to weep that he had no other world 
to conquer, the weſtern hemiſphere opened to 
his view a proſpect different indeed, but not leſs 
extenſive, and equally demanding the abilities of 
a great miniſter. A controling power over two 
ſuch extenſive, rich, fruitful, and populous terri- 
tories, as Hindoſtan and North America, conveys 
a ſtupendous idea of human authority and power, 


which no ther country ever poſſeſſed, and which 


ng 


Pp 


BE = 
no other miniſter ever exerciſed. The points to 
be attained in the different countries, were as op- 
pofite as the climate which prevailed in each. In 
the Eaſt· Indies the object was, to repreſs a ſpirit 
of rapacity, oppreſſion, and tyranny, which led 
men in power to violate the rights of humani- 
ty without remorſe or lmitation; in the weſtern 
region, the profeſſed purpoſe was, to check and 
repreſs an exuberance of freedom, proceeding 
from active induſtry, unaſſuming equality, and 
general happineſs. We have i ſeen the 
conduct purſued towards our eaſtern poſſeſſions, 
it remains that we now ſpeak of the other ſection 
of the globe. RT © ir 
The Colonies and Mother Country prefented, 
at this time, in ſtrong oppoſition, the lineaments 
of their different ages. Great-Britain, grown old 
in proſperity, become wealthy, proud, aſſuming: 
impatient of every reftraint, or of the ſlighteſt 
contravertion of her mandates, but at the ſame 
time, improvident and laviſh. An apoſtate from 
thoſe principles to which ſhe had been habitu- 
ally attached: indifferent to the welfare of others, 
miſtaken in what conſtituted her own- Ameri- 
ca, on the other hand, riſing in all the vigour 
of advancing maturity, without ſpecie, but rich 
in the products of a genial ſoil, the labours of a 
hardy race of ſeamen, -and a growing commerce: 
The want of the precious metals, though at- 
tended with ſome inconveniencies, contributed 
greatly to fix the character and manners of the 
people. It ſerved to place happineſs rather in 
What was to be enjoyed, than in what was to 
be amaſſed.” Avarice appeared in all its defer- 
mity in the eyes of a people who had no titled 
greatneſs to aſpire to, and with whom, honeſt 
induftry was a I againſt extreme —_ 


A 


fi In fuck & cou and in ſuch an a 
165 poſſeſſi i emmy at and E 
mind would with to live; and there have been 
times, in which it would ha ve been conſidered 
as the glory arid happineſs of a prince to reign 


over ſubjects ſo free, fo e and ſo hap- 


py, ere the ſcience of. finance gave oppreſſion a 
new form. But America was much. more at her 
eaſe than England, and ſhe muſt be brought to 


eontribute a reaſonable proportion to the neceſ- 


ſities of the preſent ſtate, whence originated the 
beloved idea of ſubjecting America to internal 


taxation. Her population too increaſed in a 
more rapid degree than any other country had 
been known to do. According to eſtimates 


made, which' have never been controverted, 
fome of the North American Colonies double 


their inhabitants in fixteen years, whilft the po- 


uktion of the Britiſh Iſles is not ſuppoſed to 
> on the advance. From hence it was ſelſ⸗ 
evident, that the Colonies in a much ſhorter 
fime than fifty years, would be equal in po- 
pulation to the mether-country, perhaps much 
more populous ; and when arrived at fuch an 


height, what probability was there that the pre- 


ſent ſubordi nation would continue! 
So long ago as the year 1733, an act was paſ- 


ſed, which laid certain duties on all foreign ſpi- 
rits, moloſſes, and ſugars imported into the plan- 


fations; theſe impoſts were ſubmitted to, and 
the diſtinction between commercial regulations 


and internal taxation was not dwelt on, until 


the fatal introduction of the ſtamp- act; which, 


* 724 85 Pr inciple of natural intereſt, with- 
ouf 


2 6.Geo. I, 


— 
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but conſidering the queſtion of legal tight, or 
the expediency of exerting the power, ſhould 
either have been inflexibly adhered to; or that 
| kind of taxation abandoned for ever. The evil 
genius of this country cauſed neither the one 
nor the other to happen. The ſtamp-act was 
repealed; and a duty was laid uport teas and 
various other articles imported into America. 
This was no more an internal tax than the for- 


mer one on ſugars, indeed the duties laſt levied 


were on merchandize from Great-Britain, the 
others on foreign products; but the Americang, 
choſe ſo to conſider it, and many other cauſes of 
difcontent prevailed. Had Great-Britain, at that 
time, been diſtinguiſhed for public ſpirit, love 
of liberty; and ſcrupulous attention to a rigid _ 
Economy in the expenditure of public money; 
the effects of which appeared in ſeizing every 
proper means of reducing the national debt? 
and had the Americans been called upon by an 
adminiftration purſuing fuch views, to contributs 
to ſuch a purpoſe; their feelings would not have 
revolted from the demand. Indeed, they did not 
diſpute the propriety of the mother-country 


making a requiſition, they only aſked to be,. 


permitted to raiſe the contribution by acts of 
their own aſſemblies: Had ſuch a mode been 

aſſented to here, the oppoſite extremities of 
the Atlantic would have been united in one 
common cauſe, and the Britiſh oonſtitution would 
have grown permanent even from age itſelf. 
Mutual confidence could alone build up. ſuch a 
fabric, for although the two countries were unit- 
ed by common anceſtry; by participating in the 
ſame free conſtitution of government; by pro⸗ 
feſſing the tenets of protifiantican; by commer- 
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_ cial and friendly intercourſe, and the exchatigh 


of reciprocal benefits, yet they were ſeparate 
by an ocean of three thouſand miles expanſe ; 
which, whilſt it promoted that amicable com- 


mercial intercourſe, created diſtinct intereſts in 


the two countries, which began to foment jea 
wuſies and mutual diſguſt. Each country rea- 
toned according to the opinions molt prevalent 
there, and every age has its leading ſentiments, 
The one carried the principles of civil liberty 
and the natural rights of mankind to a great 
height; the other was no leſs tenacious of the 
doctrine of fubordination to the parent ſtate, and 
ſubmiſſion to the regulations made by the legiſ- 
lature. Had the conteſt ariſen half a century 
ago, many of the arguments which were urged 


on each ſide would not then have been produced. 


A. government founded on the principles of free- 


5 dom, could not poiſibly be brought into a more 


perplexing ſituation than that, into which the 
diſpute with the Colonies threw Great-Britain. 


Perhaps no ſovereign ever ſwayed the fceptre of 


theſe realms, that was any way equal to the ob- 
ject to be effected, except Queen Elizabeth. 
That great princeſs, who came to the throne at 


a moſt critical period, knew how to accommodate 


herſelf to the temper of the times. She 


ſeſſed all the ſoothing arts which are | calenlated 


to perſuade, and knew as well, both when and 


how, to enforce. obedience. She was ſerved by 


ſome of the ableſt ſtateſmen that this country 
ever produced, and extended her views more 
into futurity, than any one of her ſucceſſors, 
the de Najlau only a 


A general. 


6 ay F. 
A general diſſatisfaction prevailed in America, 
and agreements had been entered into not to 
import any  merchandize from Great-Britain, 
which had greatly affected the commerce of this 
country, although theſe engagements were not 
firietly obſerved on the part of the Americans. 
Their governors, who were appointed by the 
crown, but paid by the people, were unammous | 
in their manner of repreſenting the ſpirit of op- : 
pofition which prevailed among the colonies. 'Y 
In each province contentions between the gover- 
nor and the houſe of repreſentatives were fre- 
| quent, and obſtructed the public buſineſs in 
| every ſeſſion. The New England provinces 
were the moſt forward in theſe: diſputes, and in 
the Maſfachuſett's Bay they aroſe to the greateſt 
height. There, no terms had been kept for a 
conſiderable time between Sir Francis Bernard, 
the governor, and the aſſembly, whilſt each 
charged the other with being the cauſe of the 
diſſentions. In the year 1770, that gentleman 
was recalled, and Mr. Thomas Hutchinſon, a 
native of America, and heutenant-governor, ſuc- 
ceeded him; whereupon Mr. Andrew Oliver, 
alſo by birth an Ameriean, who was ſecretary 
of the province, became lieutenant-governor. 
Some letters which were written by theſe gentle- 
men, to perſons in power and office in England, 
in the years 1768 and 1769, happened t) be pro- 
cured by Dr. Franklin, who reſided in London 
as agent for the houſe of repreſentatives of the 
| Maſſachuſert's Bay, and were by him tranſmit- b 
ted to Bolton. Many paſſages in theſe letters 
gave great offence to the Boſtonians, particularly 
the following in one of (governor Hutchinſon's 
ktters; „ never think of the mcalures necei- 
„ — 
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fa for the peace and good order of the colonies 


without pain. There muſt be an abridgment 


what are called Engliſh liberties, I relieve. my- 


{elf by, conſidering, that in a remove from the 
fate of nature to the moſt perfect ſtate of go- 
vernment, there muſt be a great reſtraint of nar 
tucs} liberty. I doubt whether it is poſſible ta 
Fried a ſyſtem of government, in which a co- 

ony three thouſand miles diſtant from the parent 
ts Mall enjoy all the liberty of the parent 


Kate. I am certain I have never yet ſeen the 


3 aoe;Þ L wiſh the good of the colony, hen 
wiſh to fee ſome farther reſtraint of liberty, ra- 
ther than the connection with the parent Nate 
ſhould be broken; for 1, am, ſure, ſuch a breach 
mult be the ruin of the colony.” 5 >praking of the 
combination of the American merc nts, he ſays, 
< Bat it is not poſſible that proviſion for diſſolv- 


| ing theſe combinations, and ſubjecting all who, 
do not renounce. them to, penalties. adequate to, 


the offence, ſhould not be made, the firſt week; 
the parliament meets. Certainly, all parties will 
unite in ſo entrada A caſe, if they never do 
in any other.“ 

In conſequence of the diſcovery of theſe tend 
an addreſs from the repreſentatives of Maſſachu- 


lett's Bay to the King, was tranſmitted; from 


Boſton to their agent, and by him delivered to 


the American ſecretary *. In it they petition his 


ma jeſty to remove their governor and lieutenant- 
governor, , whoſe conduct had a natural and ef- 


ficacious | tendency to interrupt and alienate the 


affections of his majeſty, whom they ſtyle their 
rightful ſovereign, from his loyal province, and 
10 deſtroy all harmony and.. good-will. between 
8 5 Britain and the colonies, | They likewiſe 


charge 
* Avgnft, 1773. 


E 8 
charge their governor and his ſieutenant, with 
having been among the chief inſtruments in intro 
ducing a fleet and an army into the province, 
, to eſtabliſh and perpetuate their plans. This 

_ addreſs was afterwards laid before a committee 
of the 'privy-council, who reported the charges 
in the petition to be groundlefs, vexatious and 
bag and that the petition ought to be diſ- 

8 . e 
It has been already obſerved, that an act of parli- 
ament was paſſed towards the clofe of the laſt ſeſſi- 
on, enabling the Eaft-India Company to export teas 
duty-free. In conſequenee of which, the Com- 
pany refolved upon a mode of trade which they 

had never before adopted, and inſtead of diſ- 
poſing” of their teas at public fale, freighted ſe- 
veral ſhips for the American colonies, ' on their 
own account, and appointed agents there for the 
JIifporlvftheraggors, 227 oo i 

Many ftrong reaſons were urged againſt this 
meaſure. ' It could not be expected to afford the 
Company any relief from their preſent embar- 
0 as the 1 would ua be 2 3 

editioafly, nor perhaps punctually, even if t 
be” ſhould: {nh 9 as the moſt 
ſtremious adviſer of the meaſure could expect. 
Bat if the exceſs of their ſtock of teas was diſpoſ- 
ed of at public ſale, the merchants would become 
purchaſers to a very large amount, and the time of 

payment could, in that caſe, be aſcertained. It 
was even calculated, that a ſum of money might be 
raiſed by that means, ſufficient to extricate the 


Company from their difficulties. A gentleman diſ- 


tinguiſhed for his abilities, and who was well ac- 
quainited with the diſpoſition of the Americans, 
das well as the intereſts of the Company, 
_* Governor Johnſtone, | 


— aa He; 
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told the chairman, that the Company were crimi- 
nally abſurd, becauſe they were preſenting them 
{elves as the butt in the controverſy, where they 
would probably come off with the loſs of all their 
merchandize, However, it was the favourite plan 
of adminiſtration, that the Company ſhould be- 

game their own facheffs. Y 
_ Notwithſtanding the colonies actually received 

their teas at gd. a pound cheaper than they had 
formerly done, yet they were not thereby induced 


* to. purchaſe them. They ſaid, that the Eaſt-India 
Company were quitting their uſual line of conduct, 


and wantonly becoming the inſtrument to give 
efficacy. to an odious law, Throughout the colo- 
nies, the moſt violent oppoſition. to the landing of 


the teas prevailed, and without any interchange 


of ſentiment, every port-town along, that extenſive 
coaſt was actuated by the ſame ſpirit. 


When the tea-ſhips were expected to arrive, 


3 1 


. -tne agents appointed to receive them were com- 


aue to renounce their engagements, and ſo- 
emnly. bind tliemſelves not to act: the people de- 


1 egated committees h in i di fferent towns and. pro- 


vinces, to whom they, gave the moſt extenſive 


their books to the inſpection of theſe regulators, 


impoling teſts, and in- 
ents on ſuch,as oppoſed their pro- 
ceedings. A. cuſtom-houſe officer, named Mal- 


colm, was tarred and feathered, and in that 
manner led about the town of Boſton. Theſe | 


violent, meaſures were not confined to thoſe places 
which had ſhewn the moſt active diſpoſi ion to 
contend with the mother- country, the more peace- 
able and orderly provinces, en this occaſion, de- 
parted from their former principles, and became | 


_ TSF 
* 1 


equally violent in oppoſing the landing of the 


teas. wk OT 3 SECE ESR SZ Hol DEFECT OT 
When three of the Company's ſhips arrived at 
Boſton, in December, 17/3, the captains, alarm- 
ed at the ſpirit which prevailed among the peo+ 
ple, offered to return to England, without land- 
ing their cargoes, if they could obtain the proper 
diſcharges from the tea-conſignees, the cuſtom- 
houſe and the governor; but though theſe officers 
would not venture to land the tea, yet they re- 
fuſed the captains a diſcharge, whilſt their cargoes 
remained on board, for the delivery. of which they 
were chartered by the Company. The night af? 
ter the governor had given his refuſal *, a num- 
ber of armed men, diſguiſed like Mohawk Indi- 
ans, went on board the ſhips, and, in leſs than 
four hours, emptied every cheſt of tea on board 
the ſhips, amounting to three hundred and 
ſorty-two, into the ſea, without the leaſt damage 
done to the ſhips, or any other property: which 
having done, they rethed. It is remarkable, 
that the governor, the givil pewer, the garriſon 
of Fort William, and the armed ſhips in the hats 
bour, were totally inactiye on this ocaſion fg. 
„At all the other American ports, Where teas 
ſhips arrived, the inhabitants obliged the captains 
to return without breaking bulk, (as the people 
of Boſipn were deſiious of doing, except at Charles 
Town in South Carolina, where the teas were 
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#0. loner uras algyraands read _jo.he hepla.of Campoone 
from Col. Leſſie, who commanded at Boſton at that time, in 


Ss 


which he ſaid, that neither the governor, the council, nor 
any of the cuſtom-houſe officers had applied to him for aſſiſt- 
ance. If they had, he could moſt certainly have put a ſtop 
to all the riots and violences, but' not without blood-ſhed, 
bring upon the town, and killing ſome innocent people. 
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landed and put into a damp cellar, whereby tho 
whole became rotten and uſeleſs. _ 
On the rgth of January, 1774, his ra 
the feffion of parliament with a ſpeec 
From the throne, before the news of this outrage 
had arrived. In it he obſerved, that the ſtate of 


_ foreign affairs afforded full leifare for the legifla- 


* to attend to the improvement of our internal 
and domeſtic ſituation, and to the proſecution of 


ſuah meaſures as more immediately reſpected the 


prefervation and advancement of the revenue and 


commerce of this kingdom: among theſe objects, 


the ſtate of the gold coin was pertieutarly recom 
mended to the attention of parliament. 

The houſe ſat near two months before any meas 
fures were faken concerning the affairs of Ame> 
fiea, notwithſtanding the alarming advices which 


had been received from thence: Gn after its aſ⸗ 
 fembling. At length the premier delivered a 


meſſage from his majeſty *, informing the houſe, 


that in confequence of the unwarantable 


tices: carried on in North America, and particu. 
harly of the violent and outrageous proceedings at 


the town and part of Boſton, with a view of ob 
ſtrocking the commerce of this kingdom, and up: 


on grounds and pretences immediately fubverſive | 


of the conſtitution, it was thought fit to lay the | 


whole matter before parſiament; fully confiding 
as well in their zeal for the maintainance of h 
majeſty's authority, as in their attachment to the 
common intereſt and welfare of all his domigions ; 
that they would not only enable him effectually 
to take ſuch meaſures, as may be moſt fikely id 


* an we Mop: to ee diſorders, but 


would | 


- 
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. 
would alfo taks into their moſt ſerious confiderati« 
an, what farther regulations and permanent pro- 


viſions may be neceſſary to be eftabliſhed, for 
better ſecuring the execution of the laws, and the 


juft dependence of the colonies upon = crows | 
and parliament of Great-Rritain;?:' | 
Immediately after the delxvery this 3 
upwards of one hundred 75 prog ting Ame: 
nan affairs were brought up; they conſiſted 
af copies and extracts of letters from the dif- 
ferent magiſtrates! and officers in America; the 
votes and reſolutions of the inhabitants of Boſs 
ton, with many other authentic documents, 
An addreſs being returned to his majeſty, 
ſtrongly expreſſing the readineſs of the houſt 
to comply with tie purport of the royal meſ- 
ſage, the miniſter ſoon after moved for leave 
to bring in a bill, “for the immediate remo- 
val of 22 officers | concerned in the collection 
and management of his majeſty's duties and 
cuſtoms, from the town of Boſton, in the pro- 
vince of the Maſſachuſotts- bay, in North Ameo 
rica; and to (diſcontinue the landing and diſs 
charging, lading and ſhipping of goods, Wares 
and merchandize at the ſaid town of 
or within the harbour thereof.” His lordſhip 
entered into a juſtification. of the” governo a 
conduct, whom he deſeribed to have taken every 
method which diſcretion dictated, or good pes 
licy authorized, for the ſecurity of the .Eaft-In-- 
dia Company's property, the ſafety of the con- 
Tignees, and the preſerving. of order and quiet 
in the town. «qe very force in the caſtle, 
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and the ſhips of war in the harbour, might 


indeed have been called in to ſave the ten 


 trom deſtruction; but as the leading men in; 


Boſton had always made great complaints of 
the interpoſition of the army and navy, and 
charged all diſtur bances of every fort to their 
account; he with great prudence and tempe- 
rance, determined, from tlie beginning, to de- 
eline a meaſure, which would have been ſo ir- 
ritating to the minds of the people; and 


might well have hoped, that by this confi- 


dence in their conduct, and 3 truſt repoſed in” 
the civil Power, he ſhould have: i calmed: 


+ 


tr anquillity. n 


their turbulence, and preſerved the public 
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le ſaid it was henceforth impoſſible for our 


* 


eommerce to be ſafe in the harbour of Boſton, 


and it was highly neceſſary that ſome port 
ſhould be found for the landing of our mer- 
chandize. That it was no new thing for a whole 
town to be fined, although: thereby ſome few 


innocent individuals might ſuffer, when the au- 


thority of ſuch a town had been, as it were, 


aſleep and inactive. He inſtanced the city of 


ondon in king Charles II. time, when Dr. 
mb was killed by unknown perſons, the city 
was fined fo it; and the caſe of Edinburgh, 

mit 5vacd o bacirvieb od worndw ü im 
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I | The fine impoſed was 6000 J. | Hts lord ſhip herein com- 
mitred an anachronifin, it happened in the 0 of Charles J. 


in che vear 1628. Lamb, a feature of the Duke of Bucking- 
| hain, at the time when the honſe of Commoys were training; 


ee to the throne againſt that favourite, and which 
occaſioned the haity prorogation of parliament, was ſet upon 


in the ſtreets of London by the rabble, and fo _— beat, 


that he died of his bruiſes the next morning, In canſequence = 


* i PA 


3 „ 
in Captain Porteous's affair, when a fine Was 
ſet upon the whole city; and alſo at Glaſgow, 
where the houſe of Mr. Campbell was pulled 
down, part of the revenue of the town was 
ſequeſtered to make good the damage. Boſ- 
ton, he obſerved, was much more criminal than 
either of the three cities he had mentioned, for 

that town had been upwards of ſeven years in 
riot and confuſion; all the diſturbances in Ame- 
rica, he ſaid, had originated there. 


_ * - 


of which, the Lord-mayor and Aldermen were ſent for to ap- 
pear at the council table, and were there examined; and at 
firſt threatened that they ſhould loſe their charter, i they did 
not diſcover and deliver up, the principal agents in the uproarz 
however, the offence was afterwards expiated by a fine, 
 - Kennet, Echard, Hume, take no notice of this'tranſaQtion, * 


4 e about two months after was Rubbed at Parts 


The propriety of adducing this inſtance of amercement, to 
| Juſtify a meaſure ſtill more violent, although carried into exe- 
cution, in an age when the rights of individuals, as well as 
of public bodies, were fully aſcertained, may be ſtrongly ob- 
jected to. It is 8 tranſmitted to us, that Sir Fran- 
eis Seymour, a member of the houſe of Commons, nat many 
days before this riot, had ſaid in that afſembly, when the. 
ſupplies had been debated upon, « How can we ſpeakof giving, 
till we know whether we have any thing to give; for if his ma- 
Jelly may be perſuaded totake what he will, what need we give? 

e then enumerated the arbitrary acts which had been exer- 
ciſed againſt the ſubject, and ſaid, To countenance theſe 
proceedings, hath it not been preached, in the pulpit, or ra- 
ther prated, that all we have is the King's by divine right N. 
And Sir Robert Philips on the ſame occaſion, ſaid, The 

8 by which we are oppreſſed, I draw under twe 

eads ; aQs of power againſt law, and the judgment of law- 
vers againſt our liberty,” Ru/fhwworth's Hift. Collections, Vol. I 
franklyn's Annals. 6 


foam} 


The lord- mayor of London * preſented a pet = 
| tion of ſeveral natives and inhabitants of North 
America, then in London, which ſtated it to be 


an inviolable rule of natural juſtice, that no man 


mould be condemned unheard and that ac- 


cording to law, no perſon or perſons can be 


Judged without being called upon to anſwer, 


and being permitted to hear the evidence againſt 
them, and to make their defence. If judg- 
ment be immediately to follow an accuſation 


againſt the people of America, ſupported by 


perſons notoriouſly at enmity with them, the 
accuſed uhacquainted with the charge, and from 


the hature of their ſituation. utterly _incapable 


of anſwering and defending themſelves, every 
fence againſt ' falſe accuſation will be pulled 


down. They aſked, by what rule of juſtice 


can the town be puniſhed for a civil injury, 
committed by perſons not known to belong to 
it 7 The petitioners conceive that there is not 
an inſtance, even in the moſt arbitrary fimes, 
in which a city was puniſhed by . parhamenta- 
ry. authority without being heard, for a civil 
offence, not committed within their juriſdicti- 


on, and without redreſs having been fought at 


$orhmon law. The inſtance brought of the ci 
ty of London, was for a murder committed 


within its walls, by its citizens, in open day: 
but in this caſe, arbitrary as the times were, 
the trial was public; in a court of common 

law, the party heard, and the law laid down 


by the Judges. In the cafe of Edinburgh in- 


"feed; parliament did interpoſe; but this was to 
puniſh the commiſſion of an atrocious murder, 
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within her gates; and 3 by an overt 
act of high treaſon, in executing, againſt the 
expreſs Gl of the crown, the king's laws. 
Both theſe cities had by chatter, the Whole ex- 
ecutive power within themſelves; and in both 
caſes, full time was allowed them to diſcharge 
their duty, and they were heard in their de- 
Fence. - But neither has time been allowed in 
this caſe, nor is the accuſed heard, nor is Boſs 
ton 2 walled town, nor was the fact committed 
within it; nor is the executive power in its 
hands, as it is in thoſe ef London and Edin- 
burgh. On the contrary, the governor himſelf 
holds that power, and has been adviſed by his 
majeſty's council to carry it into. execution. IF 
| $2 has been neglected, he alone is anſwerable: 
erhaps, the due courſe of law is o 
wag. re to the diſcovery and e of 
the real offenders. The petition ſtrongly inſiſt- 
ed on the exceſſive rigour and injuſtice of che 
act, its tendency to alienate the affections of 
America from this country, and that her 2 
tachments cannot * ſurvive the juftice of 
Great Britain, : oy 1 
The reply to the pleas urged in this petiti- 
on was, that the caſe called for — rang 
dreſs; it was unbecoming the dignity of x 
| lament, to ſuffer chicane and 1 . 
evade the execution of ſubſtantial juſti = 
was aſked, if the houſe doubted x! as” the = 9 5 
ality or degree of the offence, or of their owt. 
competency to enquire into and puniſh it £ 
Lord North would not undertake to ſay what 
would be the conſequence or event of this 
meaſure, . but he was ftron ehen mM: 
would be ſalutary and effeQual. 
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little oppoſition was ſhewn to the bill 
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. | Governor Johnſtone predicted to the houſe, 


that the effect of this bill muſt be a general 85 
 confederacy to reſiſt the power of this coun- 


try. He called it, irritating, tempting, nay in- 
viting men to thoſe deeds by ineffectual expe- 


dients; the aberrations of an undecifive mind, 


incapable of comprehending the chain of con- 


ſequences” which muſt reſult from ſuch a law. 


The queſtion of taxing America, he ſaid, was 
ſufficiently nice to palliate reſiſtance, if the ſub- 


ject had never been diſputed in this country: 155 


but after the higheſt characters of the ſtate 
had declared againſt the right of this country 
to impoſe taxes on America, for the purpoſe 
of revenue; after the genera} voice of the ſe- 
nate had concurred in repealing the ſtamp· act 
upon that principle, there is ſo much mitigati- 


0 to be pleaded in favour of the Americans 


from this circumſtance, allowing them in an er- 


ror at preſent, that it will be the height of 


cruelty to enforce contrary maxims with any 
degree of ſeverity, at firſt, before due warning 
is given. It is in vain to ſay that Boſton is 
more culpable than the other Colonies. Send- 
ing the ſhips away, and obliging them to re- 


at it“ 
introduction, but on its third reading, ſtrong 
efforts were made to change the ſentiments of : 


8 


turn to England, is a more ſolemn and deli- 


berate act of reſiſtance than the outrage com- 
mitted by perſons in diſguiſe, in the” night; 
when the ſhips refuſed to depart. In extend- 
ing this kind of puniſhment to the other Co- 
lonies, every one muſt ſee the danger; and yet, 
i it can be approved for one, the ſame arg 


% 
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En 
ments will apply to others. If a ſimilar puniſh: 
ment were applied to the Colony of Virginia, 
the revenue would be reduced 300, 00 l. a year, 
befides the loſs of all foreign contracts, and per- 
haps, of that benefieial trade for ever. Thoſe 
gentlemen, he continued, who are in the fecrets 
of the cabinet, and know how aſſuredly every 
propoſition from thence is adopted by this houſe, 
may be warranted in their ſanguine acclamations 
in favour of this meaſure; but the general maſs, 


* 


who muſt be equally ignorant with myſelf of 
what is to follow, can have no excuſe for giving 
their aſſent ſo readily for puniſhing their fellow 
ſubjects in ſo unprecedented a manner; and their 
eager zeal ſerves only to ſhew, how ready they = 
are to obey the will of another without exeret® | 
ing their own. judgment in the caſe. My optniort | 
is, that if coercive meaſures are to be adopted, | 
an effectual force ſhould be immediately carried 
into the heart of the colony reſiſting, to eruſh re- 
bellion in the bud, before a general confederacy 
can be formed. For my own part, I am con- 
vinced from experience' in the Colonies, - that 
good government may be maintained there, 
upon rational grounds, as well as in this coun- 
That the power of reſtoring the port of Boſton 
to its former rights ſhould be abſolutely veſted 
in the crown, was objected to. Is it neceſſary, 
it was aſked, either for puniſhment of the Boſton- 
ians, or for ſatisfaction to the Eaſt- India Com- 
pany? Such a regulation could only be made 
for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing a precedent, of 
delivering over whole towns and communities to 
an arbitrary diſcretion in the crown. Until now, 
n precedent could be . of a maritime 
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city being deprived of its port, and then left 
to the mercy of the crown, to reſtore the port 
or not, at pleaſure. | V 
No diviſion took place, and the bill was im- 
mediately carried to the Lords xk. 

In the debate on this bill, Mr. Charles Fox 
appeared, for the firſt time, among the mino- 
rity. In the courſe of this ſeſſion he had ſhewn 
himſelf adverſe to the opinions of the firſt lord of 
the treaſury, and about the time when this bill 


began to be agitated, he quitted his ſeat at the 
treaſury. | 


In the houſe of Lords, the Far! of Shelburne 5 


took an active part in oppoſing the bill. He 
preſented to that houſe a ſimilar petition to that 
which had been laid before the houſe of Com- 
mons, from the natives of America reſiding in 
and about London. The bill was ſupported by 
the Lords Mansfield, Gower, Lyttelton, Wey- 
mouth, and Suffolk, and oppoſed by the Dukes 
of Richmond and Mancheſter, the Marquis of 
gem, the Lords. Camden, Shelburne, and 
tair. It paſſed the houte the goth of March, 
only five days after it was brought in, and re- 
ceived the royal aflent the next day. = 
The bill enacted, that from and after the firſt 
of June 1774, it ſhall not be lawful for any 
perſon, to ſhip for exportation, goods from any 
quay, or wharf, within the town or harbour of 
Boſton, nor are goods, wares, or merchandize, 
brought from any other country, to be landed 
there, under pain of the forfeiture of the ſaid 
goods, and of the boat, lighter, or veſſel, out of 
which they may be taken. Fourteen days al- 
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Dwed to ſucli ſhips. or veſſels as may happen te 
be in the harbour of Boſton, on or before the firſt 
of june. When it ſhall be made to appear to 
his majeſty in council, that peace and obedience 
to the laws ſhall be ſo far reſtored in the town 
of Boſton, as that the trade of Great-Britain may 
be ſafely carried on there, and the cuſtoms duly 
collected ; if his majeſty in council ſhall judge the 
ſame to be true, he may, by proclamation; or 
order of council, aſſign and appoint the extent, 
bounds, and limits of the port or harbour of 
Boſton, and of every creek or haven within the 
ſame; and ſo many quays and wharfs for the 
landing and ſhipping of goods as he ſhall judge 
fit and expedient, * which it ſhall again be- 
come a port. But this reſtoration of the privi- 
leges of the port of Boſton, his majeſty is not 
empowered to grant, until full ſatisfaction has 
been made to the Eaſt-India Company, by the in- 
habitants of Boſton, for the damage ſuſtained by 
the deſtruction - of their goods; and to the 
officers. of revenue and others, who ſuffered 
by the riots and inſurrections, in the ſeveral 
months of November, December, and Ja- 
Whilſt the Boſton port bill was depending in 
the houſe of Lords, the prime miniſter, in the 
other houſe, proceeded farther to develope the 
plan concerted by government for the ſubjuga- 
tion of the refractory Colonies, by moving for 
leave to bring in a bill relative to the Maſſa- 
chuſett's bay, and the houſe being reſolved into 
a committee , his lordſhip introduced the bill, 
| by faymg, © that an executive, power was much 
e Ronen et x0" 1 
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Wanted in that province, and that it became 

highly neceſſary to ſtrengthen the hands of ma- 
iſtracy there. The force of civil power con- 


ſiſted in the prſſe comitatus, which was compoſed 


of the very people who had committed all the 
riots and outrages which had happened for many 
years paſt; ſo that the preſervation of the 
peace, was not to be lobked for from them; 


and if the democratic part ſhew' that contempt 


of the laws, how is the governor to execute any 
authority veſted in him? He has not the power 
ef appointing magiſtrates or of removing them 
the council alone have that power, and they are 
dependent on tlie people. His lordſtip inferred 
from thence, that there was fomething radically 
wrong in that conftitution. If the governor 
Wed out a proclamation, there could hardly be 
found a magiſtrate to obey it, and it was neceſ- 
fary to have the concurrence of ſeven of the 
council to give validity to an ac of the gover- 
nor. Where there is ſuch a want of civil authority, 
ean it be ſuppoſed that the military, be they 
ever ſo numerous, con be of the leaſt ſervice? 
For, continued his lordſhip, I ſhall always con- 
ſider a military power, acting under the au- 


thority and control of a civil magiſtrate, as a 


part of the conſtitution ; but the military alone, 
ought not to act, and cannot do ſo legally.” 

He propoſed by this bill to take the executive 
power from the hands of the democratic part of 
the government in that province, and that the 
governor ſhould act as a juſtice of peace, and 
that he ſhould have the power to appoint the 
officers throughout the whole civil eftabliſh- 
ment; ſuch as the ſheriffs, provoſts, marſnals, 
&. the chief juſtice and judges of the ſupreme 
| | be | court 
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eourt excepted: All which officers ſhould be re: 
moveable by his majeſty. Lown meetings to 
be declared illegal, unleſs held by the ſpecial 
cahſent: of the governor, upon the annual elec» 
tion of certain officers which it is the people's 
province to chooſe. He propoſed to put juries 
upon a different footing, which regulation he 
acknowledged! to have been ſuggeſted by Lord 
George Germain F. Theſe regulations he appre- 
hended would effectually purge that conſtitution 
of all its erudities, and give ſtrength and ſpirit 
to the civil magiſtracy, and to the executive 
Power ... 4 PSs 4 75 
\ With a view to quahfy theſe ſevere atts, 
ſome members in the houſe of Commons, who 
had aſſented to the Boſton port bill, particular- 
ly Mr. Roſe Fuller and the Hon. Con. Phipps, 
were of opinion, that ſomething of a — 


| „This noble lord had renounced the hereſies of oppoſi- 

tion, and become a convert to the eſtabliſhed political faith, 
two ſeſſions before. FT 
. His lordſhip, by adopting the principle of this bill, went 
ſomething farther than his great grand-father had done in 
the year 1683. For, when the court was at that time re- 
ſolved, on depriving the City of London of its charter, the 
merits of the cauſe was ſolemnly argued before the judges of 
the court of King's-bench, who declared the liberties and 
privileges of the city, forieited, and that they might be ſeized 
into the king's hand. In conſequence of this ſentence, the 
charter of the- city was ſurrendered, which the Lord Keeper 
North, in the king's name, reſtored; but under ſueh ſevere 
reſtrictions, particularly with reſpe& to the choice of the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs, as left the king abſolute 
maſter of the government of the City of London. The 
tranſaction is related at large by Rapin. The city's charter 
was rettored, in us fulleſt extent, at the revolution, and an 
act of parliament paſſed to prevent its being reaſſumed by 


the crown, 
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and redreſſing nature ſhould accompany them, 
as/a probable means of yendering-them efficacious, | 
The advocates ſor ſich a meaſure pleaded; that 
parlament, whilſt it reſented the: outrages of the 
American populace, ought not to ſhew a diſpo- 
ſition to irritate” the ' orderly and well - affected 
part of the Colonies. That if ſuch had ſatisfac- 
tion in the matter of taxes, they would become 
inſtrumental in reſtraining che inferior and more 
turbulent from outrages; and this ſacrifice tg 
peace would be at very little expence, as the 
produce of the tax was of no importance to 
Great-Britain. Such arguments were meant to 
pave the way for a motion to repeal the duty 
upon tea. The debate chiefly turned upon the 
policy of the repeal at this particular time. | 
Lord North denied that the tax was an inconſi- 
derable revenue, and ſtrongly contended that no 
acts of lenity ſhould accompany their reſtric- 
tive acts. To repeal at this time, would ſhew 
ſuch a degree of wavering and inconſiſtency, as 
would defeat the good effects of the vigorous 
plan, which, after too long remiſſneſs, was at 
length adopted. Parliament ought to ſhew that 
it will relax in none of its juſt rights, but en- 
force them in a practical way. The legiſlature 
ought to ſhew, that it is provided with ſufficient 
means of making itſelf obeyed whenever it is 
reſiſted. If the tax upon tea is repealed, other 
demands will be made on the part of America, 
which as ſoon as complied with, will be followed 
by others, until even America herſelf is ſurrender- 
I the houſe perſiſted in that wholeſome ſe- 
verity which jt had begun to exerciſe, there was no 
doubt but obedience on the part of the Americans 
would be the reſult; let but Great-Britain 


mai ntain 


[ it: J 
mnaintain'hei rights with Ermnen then peaee and 
quiet will ſoon be reſtored. 
The houſe divided upon the queſtion, whether 
à committee ſhould be appointed to take into 
conſideration the repeal of the quty; Ayes 49, 
Noes 183. 
We queſtion. being difmiſſed, the houſe pro- 
eeeded to the ſecond reading of the bill for regu» 
lating the government of the Maſſachuſett's-Day. 
In ſupport of it, Mr. Welbore Ellis, aſſerted, that 
it was the duty of the crown to take away or alter 
charters, if they were found deficient of the pur- 
_ poſe intended. That the American papers on 
the table were ſufficient evidence of the fact, and 
that it was not neceſſary for any farther hearin 
on either fide. Great inconveniencies, he ſaid; 
had ariſen from the preſent form of government, 
which frequently retarded buſineſs, | but which 
would be removed by this bill. Mr. Charles 
Jenkinſon ſaid, it was right to take away charters 
if they were abuſcd ; and to govern the Ameri» 
cans, as they. were not capable of governing 
themſelves, - Mr. Jeremiah 'Dyſon, contended, 
that the [houſe proceeded, not as a court of juſ- 
tice, but in their legiſlative capacity, regulating 
and ſupplying the deficiencies in charters which 
had been granted by the crown. 
On the other fide, General Conway pleaded, 
that the Americans had done no more than every 
ſubject would do in an arbitrary ſtate, where laws 
are impoſed againſt their will. He thought tax- 
ation and legiſlation in that caſe inconſiſtent; and 
aſked, have you not a legiſlative right over Ire- 
land? Yet no one will ſay we have a right to tax 
Ireland. He predicted, that theſ- acts reſpecting 
America, would involve * country and its jt 
WIS niſter 
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giſter in misfortunes, and he wiſhed it might not 


| be added, in ruin. 


Mr. Pownall, who had been ſome years governor 
4 Maſſachuſett bay, f poke ahly on the form of 
overnment in that pi — uni and concluded with 
characterizing the Americans as a conſcientious, 


religious, peaceable ſett of people; and added, 


that a more reſpectable ſett of men did not exif | 
in all his majefty's,dominions, _ . 

Sir Edward Aſtley hoped, that if we — had a 
s years lenity and inactivity, we ſhould not 
now proceed to have a twelve years cruelty and 
oppreſſion. He deemed the meaſuie to be a harſh 
one, and unworthy of a Britiſh legiſlature, 
Mr. Dowdefvell pleaded ſtrongly and ably that 
the province ſhould be heard, beſore an act was 
paſſed, ;-which would entirely depriye it of its 
chartered rights. He preſented a petition from 
Mr. Bollan, agent for the council of the province, 
praying that the bill might not paſs into a law, 
until he. ſnould have time to receive anſwers from 
hence to letters which he had ſent. The prayer 
of this petition,” he ſaid, was ſo perfectly reaſon- 
able, that it appeared impoſſible to be rejected out 


of the court of the inquiſition. The petition wag 
rejected. The bill was, carried on the ſecond 


reading without a divifion, , | 

Lord North then propoſed a hind bill, which 
be hoped would effectually ſecure the province of 
Maſſachuſett 's-bay from future diſturbances. He 
ſaid, the juries of that country were not eſtabliſh» - 
ed after the manner in which our juries here are; 
and therefore. were, not ſo likely, to give to each 
offender that impartial trial, Which, by the laws 
of this country he was entitled to. By the bill 
Whigh he meant to propoſe, whenever it * a 

dun 
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| ſound in chat country, that a man is not likely de 
meet with a fair impartial trial, the governo 


ſhould be empowered to fend him to any of the 
other colonies, Where the ſame kind of ſpirit has 


not preyailed ; but if it ſhould be thought that he 
cannot have a fair and iinpartial triat:; in any of | 


the Colonies, in ſuch a caſe, the party aceuſeq 
ſhall be ſent to Great-Britain, to be tried hefore 


the Court of King's- bench; the expences of which 


trial, to be drawn for on the cuſtoms of England: 


Such a meaſure, he truſted, would ſhew to Amer 
rica, that this nation is rouſed to defend its rights, 
and to maintain the peace and ſecurity of its Co- 


lonies; and when rouſed, that the meaſures taken 
are not cruel nor vindictiye, but neceſſary and 
efficacious, His lordſhip-propoſed, that the bill 


ſhould continue in force for three years, and de- : 
clared it to be the laſt meaſure that parliament 


would take: after which, it required, that his 
majeſty's ſervants there ſhould be vigilant in the 
execution of their duty, and keep a watchful eye 
over every encroachment upon theſe nzwly created 


powers, and nat ſuffer the leaſt degree of diſobe- _ 


dience to their meaſures to take place in that 


country. The cuſtomary relief of troops, he ſaid, 
which was four regiments, were ordered for Boſ- 


ton; and General Gage would go out with them 
8 8 


as commander in chief, and governor of the pro» 
vince. He then moved for leave to bring in a 

bill, „for the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, 
in the caſes of perſons queſtioned for any acts 


done by them in the execution of the laws for the 


ſuppreſſion of riots and tumults, in the province of 


Mlaſſachuſett's-bay in New England; and pro- 


duced precedents, to warrant the meaſure, which 


were, that the habeas corpus ad had been ſuſpend» 
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od i the year 1743. That ſmugglers appregend- 


ed for offences committed on the coaſt of Suſſex, 
had been made triable in the county of Middleſex, 
and the Scotch rebels in e . 

The oppoſition denied the! neceſſity of this act, 
even on the er that juitice might be 
perverted in New England; becauſe, in ſuch 
cates, the prerogative of the erown might ſep 
in, and the governor might reprieve any one, 
who appeared to be donvicted Wegally or un 

©. ont 
— bone Barre declared he 'rofe with great un- 
willingneſs. to oppoſe this bill in its very in- 
fancy, before its features were well formed, and 
to claim that attention; which the houſe ſeemed 
to beſtow with great reluctance on any argu- 
ments in behalf of America. Whilſt their pro- 
ceedings, ſevere as they were, had the leaft co- 
tour of juſtice, he ſaid, he deſiſted from Oppo- 
ſing them; and although the bill for ſhutting 
up the port of Boſton, contained in it many 
things moſt cruel, unwarrantable, and unjuſt, 
vet as it was conched under thoſe general prin: 
ciples of juſtice, retribution for injury, and com- 

enſation for lots ſuſtained, he defifted from op- 
poling it. Phe bill was a bad way of doing 
what was right, but ſtill it was doing what was 
right. As to the bill then before the houſe; 
he pronounced it to be unpręcedented to any 


former proceedings of parlament; and unwar- 


ranted by any delay, denial, - or perverſion of 


Juſtice in America. It was fo big with op- 
preſſion and miſery to that country, and with 
danger to this, that the firſt bluſh of it was 
| 47 7 to alarm and rouſe him to oppofiti- 
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perſeoutots: of innocence, and men ineapable of 
doing juſtice, Without a ſingle” fact being pro” 
duced, on which to ground the imputation. 
On the contrary, the inſtances which have hap; 
pened, are direct confutations of ſuch charges. 
The caſe of Capt. Preſton was recent; this of- 
ficer and ſome ſoldiers had been indicted at 
2 Tor” murder, in killing ſome perſens in 7 
the ſuppreſſion of à riot; they were fairly tri- 
64 and fully acquitted. It. was an American 
Jury, a New. England jury, a Boſton jury, which 
tried and acquitted them. Capt. Preſton has 
under his hand, publicly declared, that the in- 
habitants < the very town where their fellow- 
citizens had been lain, acquitted” him. This is 
the very caſe the act ſuppoſes. Is this the re- 
turn made them? Is this the daring an» 4 
given them to perſevere in fo laudable à ſpirit 
of juſtice and! moderation? He denied that the 
caſes of trials for -ſmuggling, and of reaſon in 
the lait rebellion, did at all apply to the pre- 
ſent caſe, beeauſe the inconveniencies of proſe- 
 Qution or defence, was comparatively inſignth- 
Fat, on account of the little diſtance to Which 
the trials were removed. He took notice of 
Lord North's expreſſion, we mutt ſnew the 
Americans, that we will no longer ſit quiet un- 
der their inſults,” and called it mere declama- 
tion, unbecoming the character and place of 
him who uttered it. He aſked, in what moment 
| have you been quiet? Has not your govern | 
ment for many years paſt been a ſeries of ir- 
ritating and offenſive meaſures, without policy, 
principles, or moderation? Have not your e 
and your ſhips made a vain and inſulting. 
| rade in their ſtreets and in their harbours? Te 
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Can 


1. emed to be your ſtudy e irritate adi. 
flame | them. ;-, You ha ve Aimulated. their diſ 
contents into diſaffcction, and you are now goad-, 
ing their difaffection into rebellion: ; Can you 
expect to be well informed when you hiſten 
only to partizans? Can you expect to 0 gulf 


nice, when you will not hear the ac 


After having endeavoured , t fhew. that. whe 
bill was without - precedent to ſupport it on 
facts. to Warrant it, he proceeded to Phong 
the conſequences Ar = Was hkely © pro- 
dude. A ſoldier feels himfelf ſo — above 
the reſt of mankind, that the ſtriet hand of 
the civil power is, neceſſary to check and re- 
ſtrain the haughtineſs of 9 2— wich ſuch 
ſuperiority inſpires. What Constant care is ta- 
ken in this country, to remind the military that 


| they are under the reſtraint of the civil power 


In America, their ſuperiority is felt fill more. 
Remove the check of the law, as this bill pro- 
poles, and what infolence, what, outrage, may 
you not expect? Every paſſion chat is _ | 
cious to ſociety, will be-let looſe upon a peo 
fle unaccuſtomed to licentiouſneſs and inte 
perance. Theſe people, who: have been long 
complaining of oppreſſion, will fee in the fol- 
diery mole Who are to enforce it upon them; 


wallt the military, ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed with thy 
Wea of that people being rebelhous, unawed by 


the civil power, and ackuated by that arbitrary 
{pirit which prevails in the beſt troops, will 
commit violences which might rouſe the tameſt 
people to reſiſtance, and which the vigilance 8 
their officers cannot effectually reſtrain. The 
mevitable conſequence will be open bin 


which, eu TR" by this a to obviate. 1 


have 


| LE "09-1 
have been bred''a ſoldier,” he eontinted; have 
ſerved long; I reſpect the profeſſion, and live 
in the ſtricteſt habits of friendſhip with marlf 
Officers; hut there is not à country - gentleman 
of you all, who looks upon the army with & 
jealous eye, or would more ſtrenuouſly reſiſt 
the making them independent of the civil pow-- 
er than myſelf. No man is to be truſted in 
ſuch a ſituation. It is not the fault of the . 
dier, but the vice of human nature, Which, 
unbridled ny law, becomes inſolent and licen- 
tous. When I ſtand up an advocate for Ame- 
rica, I feel myſelf the firineſt friend of this cou 
try. We owe our greatneſs to the commerce 
of America. Ahenate your Colonies, and you 
deſtroy the genuine ſupply which nouriſhes your 
own ſtrength. Let the banners of rebellion be 
once ſpread in America, and you are an un- 
done people. You are urging this deſperate, 
his deſtructive iſſue. You are urging it with 
fach violence, and by meaſures tending fo ma- 
nifeſtly to that fatal point, that though a Rate 
of madneſs only could inſpire ſuch an inten- 
on, it would appear to be your deliberate pur- 
poſe. You have changed your ground: you 
are becoming the aggreſſors, and are offering 
the laſt of human outrages to the people of 
America, by ſubjecting them, in effect, to mi- 
litary execution. I know the vaſt ſuperiority of 
your diſciplined troops over the provincials 3 
but beware how you ſupply the want of dio 
cipline by deſperation. Inſtead of ſending them. 
the olive-branch, you have ſent the naked ſword. 
By the olive branch, I mean # repeal of all the 
late laws, fruitleſs to you and oppreſſive ta 
them. Aſk their aid in a' conſtitutional man- 
5 x Ss es e 
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5 er; and they will give it to the utmoſt of their 


ability, They never yet refuſed it when pro- 


perly called upon. Your. journals bear the re- 
corded acknewledgments of the zeal, with which 


they have contributed to the general neceſſities 
of the fate: Fhey may be. flattered into any 


| thing, but they are not to be driven. Have 


ſome indulgence to your own likeneſs ; reſpect 
their ſturdy Engliſh virtue; retract your odious 
exertions of authority; and remember,. that 
the firſt ſtep towards making them contribute 


to your wants, Is to ebene tem to your go- 


vernment. 

An old member,. who was very rarely ad- 
verſe to miniſtry, ſtrenuouſiy oppoſed: this bill, 
and concluded his fpeech with theſe remarka- 


ble words: I will now take my leave of 
the whole plan. You will commence your ruin 


from this day. I am ſorry to fay, that not 
only the houſe has fallen into this error, but 
the Fass approve of the meaſure. The peo- 
ple, I am ſorry to lay, are miſled. But a ſhort 
time will prove the evil tendency of this bill. 


If ever there was a nation running W 
to ruin, it is this.” 


On the 8th. ef May Sir George Cavite mo- 


ved, for leave to preſent a. petition, from the 


natives of America reſident in London, againft 


the two bills then depending, | wes was ad- 
mitted. 


Therein it was aſſerted, Po 2 fe fo 
granted as that of the 5d of William and Mary 
fo the province of Maſachuſett's bay, was ne- 
ver before altered or reſumed, but upon a full 


5 zd * ee that: therefore the .preſent 


| | proceeding 
* Me Poſe Fuller, 


„ 3 
proceeding is totally unconſtitutional, and ſets 
an example, which renders every charter in 
Great-Britain . and America entirely inſecure. 
The appointment and removal of the judges 
at the pleaſure of the governor, with ſalaries 
payable by the crown, puts the property, li- 
berty, and life of the ſubject, depending on 
Judicial integrity, in bis power. The petitions 
ers perceive a ſyſtem, of judicial tyranny delibe- 
rately at this day impoſed upon them, which, 
from the bitter experience of its intolerable 
injuries, has been aboliſned in this country,. 
It then proceeded to ſtate the objections. to 
the other bill, for the more impartial adminis 
tration ef juſtice in the province of Maſſachu- 
ſett's-bay; many of which were ſimilar to thoſe 
urged by Colonel Barre, which have been al- 
ready ſtated. The bill, ſays the petition, by 
giving a diſpenſing power to the governor, ad- 
vanced as he is by the former bill above the 
law, and not liable to any impeachment from 
the people he may oppreſs, muſt conſtitute hum 
an abſolute tyrant. No hiſtory can ſhew, nor 
will human nature admit of, an inſtance of ge- 
neral diſcontent, but from a general ſenſe of 
oppreſſion. The petitioners wiſhed they could 
poſſibly perceive any difference between the moſt 
abject ſlavery, and ſuch entire ſubmiſſion to a 


legiſlature, in the conſtitution of which ther 


have not a ſingle voice, nor the leaſt influence, 
and in which no one is preſent on their hes 
half. They regarded the giving their property 
by their own conſent alone, as the inalienable 
right of the ſubject, and the ſacred bulwark 
of conſtitutional liberty : to deptive the Colo- 
gies. therefore of this right, is to reduces them 


ta 


- tone.* 
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to a fate of vaſſalage, leaving them notling 
they can call their own ; nor capable of any 
2cquifition, but for the benefit of others. They 
entreated the houſe to conſider, that the reftramts 
which the examples of ſuch ſeverity and injuſ- 


_ tice impoſe, are ever attended with the moſt 


dangerous hatred. In a diſtreſs of mind which 
could not be deſcribed; the petitioners eonjured 
the houſe, not to convert their zeal and affec- 
tion, which have hitherto united every Ameri- 
can hand and heart in the interefts of Eng- 
land, into paſſions the moſt painful and perni- 
cious. Moſt earneſtly they beſeeched the houfe 
not to attempt reducing them to a ftate of 
flavery, which the Engliſh principles which they 
inherit from their mother-country, will render 
worſe than death. — The bill for regulating the 


government of Maſſachuſett's-bay, was, that 


fame day, carried by a majority of almoſt five 


"In the houſe of Lords, the abſolute neceſſity 
of a powerful and ſpeedy remedy for the cure 


of a government which was fo totally debili- 


tated as that of T e was the 
chief rea ſon aſſigned for the haſte with wich the 

bill was carried through, and for declining to 
hear evidence at the Bar, and from departing 
from the ordinary rules by which judicial pro- 
ceedings are negulated. The lords in admi- 
niſtration endeavoured to prove, that the pro- 
cels was not of a penal nature; fo far from it, 
that it was beneficial and remedial : they went 
fo far as to aſſert it to be a great improvement 
in the Maſſachuſett's form of government, be- 


'eauſe it brought it nearer to the "Engliſh mo- 
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del. All theſe aſſumptions. were cotitroverted 
by the minority lords, who ſtrenuouſly oppeſ- 
ed the bill without being able to make any 
converts to their opinion, It paſſed on the 11th 
of May, 92 againſt 20. The licentiquſneſs of the 


people was hereby to be ſuppreſſed by the licenti- 
buſneſs of power. A proteſt was however entered on 


the journal, which was ſigned by eleven lords.* 


In this proteſt it was maintained, that the 


rights which the inhabitants of Maſlachuſett's- 


bay enjoyed by virtue of their charter, . could 


not be properly taken away, without the de- 


finite legal offence by which a forfeiture is ins + 
_ curred being firſt elearly ſtated and fully proved; 


and the parties affected by ſuch proceedings; 
ſhould have had notice of the proceſs; in or- 
der that they might plead in their. own defence: 
Such a mode of proceeding is not technical 


to ſay, that if the numerous land and 1 A 


forces which were ordered. to aſſemble in Ma 


ſachuſett's-bay, were not ſufficient to keep that 


ſingle colony in any ſtate of order, until the 
cauſe of its charter can be fairly and equally 
tried, no regulations in this bill, nor in any 
other, brought into that houſe, are ſufficient for 


that . purpoſe. Another objection made, was, 
becauſe the appointment of all the members ak 
the council, which this bill veſted in the crown, 


is not a proper proviſion for the equilibrium 


of the colony conſtitution: the crown being ems _ 
powered to increaſe or leſſen the number of the 
council, on the. report of the governor ; Whick 


f 
«a 


Fitzwilliam. 


Vi. Richmond, Portland, Abingdon, King, Effingham, 
Ponſonby, Rockingham; Abergavenny, Keinſter, Craven, 
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tends to deſtroy en of deliberation, and 
wholly to annihilate its uſe. The regulation 
reſpecting the ſheriffs, was another innovation 
firongly objected to in this proteſt; the ap- 
pointment of whom, being by the will of the 
governor only, and without requiring in the 
perſon appointed any local or other qualificati- 
on, and making that officer changeable by the 

governor and council, as often and for fueh pur- 
Poſes as they ſhall think expedient, is a power 
which the Britiſh conſtitution has not trufted to 
his majeſty and his privy- council. Hereby tlie 
invaluable right of trial by jury is turned into 
a ſnare for the people, who have hitherto look - 
ed upon it as their main fecurity againſt the 
lcentioufneſs of power. It concludes with ſay- 
If the force Propoſed ſhall ' have its full 
a be Et, that effect, we greatly apprehend, may 
nit continue longer than whilſt the ſword is 
Held up. To render the Colonies permanently 
advantageous, they muft be ſatisfied With their 
condition. © 
Dare reception given to the other bin, h 
went to regulate tlie adminiſtration of Juſtice -4 
Maffachuſett's bay, in the houſe of Lords, 
finilar to that which changed tlie nature 11 ith 
»povernment, where it was carried througfi 4. 
2“ The minority lords on this occaſions 
KHKhewile entered a Very ſtrong proteſt, F in winch 


they aſſigned, among other feaſollis for their 


Gent from the! bil, that after "he: l 
of 


15 Hit! 1 n REN : » 
a . — | 


* 


bis? | \ 2. May 18, 174. 


Ihe proteſting lords were Richmond, Fitzwilliam, Pon- 
"fonbv,. Rorkiogha® n Portland, Cray en, Ye” Man- 
cheſter. 1 
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of the port of Boſton, the distranchiſement of 
the colony of Maſſachuſett's-bay, and the vari- 
ety of proviſions which have been made in the 
ſeſſion for new- modelling the whole polity and 
judicature there, this bill is an humitatins con- 
feſſion of the weakneſs and inefficacy of all che 
proceedings of parliament, by ſuppoſing that 
it may be impracticable, by any means which 
the public wiſdom could deviſe, to obtain a fair 
trial there for any who act under government. 
By the bill therefore it is virtually acknows 
ledged, that the Britiſh government is uni- 
verſally odious to the whole province; and 
that it is, or may become, hateful uo all the 
Colonies: which is to publiſh: to all: the world, 
in terms the moſt emphatical, the little con- 
fidence the ſupreme: legiſlature repoſes in the 
affections of ſo large and ſo important a part 
of the Britiſh empire. The bill therefore a- 
mounts to a declaration, that the two houſes of 
| parliament know: no means of retaining the Co- 
nies in due obedience, but by an army 
"reſend independent of the ordinary courſe 
of law in the place where they are employed. 
They likewife diſſent, becauſe they think that 
a military: force ſufficient for governing upon 
this plan, cannot be maintained without the 
inevitable ruin of tlie nation: and laſtly, be- 
cauſe the bill ſeems to be one of the many 
experiments towards an introduction of effen- 
tial innovations into the nn of the 
n Pte Yay * 5 this bill paſſed the ouſe? of 
172 the firſt lord of the treaſury entered on the 
annual buſineſs of finance in the lower Hout 
Twenty thouſand. ſeamen had been voted for 


* — 
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TEL 
the year 1994, N four thouſand three 


e and fifty four marines, the expence of 
which was ſtated to be x,040,0001. The or- 
dinary of the navy, and building; rebuilding, 
and repairing ſhips, amounted together to 
$64,9171. A navy-debt of 200,000 1. was alfo 
_ cliſcharged. The land forces for Great-Britain, 
Guernſey and Jerſey, amounted to ' eighteen: 
thouſand and twenty-four effective men, inchid- 
ing one thouſand five hundred and twenty- 
two invalids; the expence of which was rated 
at 638,60 l. The whole amount of military 
eſtabliſnments in Africa, North America, and 
Europe, the out- penſioners in Chelſea Hoſpital, | 
penſions to officers widows, ordnance and ord- 
nance: debt, including the above ſum, was 

2,532,814}. The extraordinaries of the army 
amounted to 288 030 l. A million of 3 per cent. 
annuities was difcharged and annihilated, at 88 


per cent. no one perſon to ſubſcribe to a larger ſum 
geg ock. For — anne the 


in . e 280”. ene 51 nacken dent 
wy ' The Gao fel: were ſelccted on 5 — As a in 
the year 1772, When, a million and à half was paid off, 
A page 74) viz. annuities conſolidated by a@ of par- 
ament- "of the 25th, 28th, 2gth, 32d and 33d years of 


George H. anch ſeveral lu ſequent! as, payable and 
transferabie at the. Bank. Alſo [annuities confolidated 
by the acts of the - 25th of George II. and the 5th 
« 6 George III. called reduced annuities, payable at 
che Jane place. IIe We” and new "South- Jew an- 
Abigen Nen i Sites 
The price which the dock nepitiaile at the Bank 
© bore in May £774, was 868, that, ar the South-Sea 
_ Houſe 84 25 the diſproportion varying only a quarter 
r cent. from what it was two years before; dur- 
ing which time, ſtocks had fallen more than per 
cent. The dovceur of fix lottery tickets was N 31. 


Theſe terms were better ty the HTO by one' per 
cent. than ths former. 


| L 6 J. 
 Heficient gold 2g0, 00 l. The miſcellaneous ſer- 
vice was ſtated at 60, 251. A million of Ex- 
chequer bills was paid off. The whole amount 
of the ſupplies was given in at 6, 159, 661 J. 
The ways and means for providing this ſum were 
as follow. The land- tax and malt duties ſtood 
as in former yearss, the amount of both of which 
Was rated at 2,250, 00 l. The balance from the 
ſinking - fund on the 5th of January 1774, after 
it had yielded the ſum charged thereon laſt year, 
was 113, 190l. The quarterly produce of the 
ſinking-fund, ending the 5th of April, 19794, 
amounted to 610, 303 J. One million two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds were raiſed by 
Exchequer bills. A lottery, conſiſting of ſixty 
. thouſand tickets, was diftributed among the 
e | ; l . 4 | ders 


The particulars of which were as follow, vin. 
New roads and bridges in the Highlands of Scotland 6998 
Jo the Truſtees of the Britiſh Muſeum _ | 2000 
General Surveys in North America — 2085 
Civil Eſtabliſhments in Africa, and in Nova —_— 18 
Georgia, Eaſt and Weſt Florida © F ©3599 
To David Hartley, Eſq; towards defraying the 
charge of his experiments to aſcertain the a 
Ne and utility of preſerving build- _ 250Y 
ings and ſhips from fire —— les 
For maintaining and ſupporting the Britiſh 5:00 £5 


and ſettlements on the coaſt of Africaa |. F * 
To make goad ſums iſſuęd by his majeſty s orders, 
| in purſuance of addreſſes of the houſe 5 10, ũ0 
Common | — i 
| 15 ——— 
4 60,251 
Beſides which, the intereſt of annuities. created 
in 1758, for the payment of. which no fund 


43.643 


4 


was eſtabliſhed by parliament, was replaced 


io the ſinking- und ©. o oS 
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holders. of the Wiler of ſtock paid off, in the 


proportion of ſix tickets for every 1000. ſtock, to 


be paid for at the rate of 121 108. each ticket. 


Six hundred thouſand: pounds were diſtributed in 
pres, the full amount of which was to be paid 
in money on the firſt of March 19795; The tum. 
of 150,000]. was gained by the lottery, which 
does not appear to be brought in aid of the 
ſupply. The produce of the ſinking-fund was 

anticipated 2,080;6961*. , Fifteen thouſand 
pounds were voted of the monzy receivable in the 
current year, on the duties and revenues directed 
by parliament to be reſerved. for defraying the 
neceſſary expences of defending, protecting, and 
ſecuring the Britiſh Colonies and Plantations in 
America; for making good ſuch part of the ſup- 
plies as bad been granted to his majeſty for 
maintaining forces and garriſons in the planta- 
tions, and for proviſion for the forces in North 
America, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and the 
Ceded Iflands for the year 1774. The overplus 
of grants for the ſervice of the year 1773, being 


126,981]. was applied to the preſent ſupply . 
The tum of 90,9361. was produced by certain 


duties, ſavings, and monies not applied, Which 
were repaid iato the Exchequer,” The ways and 
means were ſtated to amount to 6,546, 1081. and 
to exceed the ſupplies by 386, 447 l. | 
Towards the cloſe of the ſeſſion, the houſe of | 


| Commons took into conſideration the ſtate of the 


gold coin. Some regulations eie Which 


Which was yet leſs than the preceding year: a 


ſum ſomething more than equivalent to the increale of Ex- 
1 8 bills. 


+ The exceſs had hoon computed at $66,540 225 
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had. been mage i in the preceding ſeſſion, and by 
a royal proclamation which had been iſſued for 
that purpoſe. Evidence was given at, the bar by 
ſome of: the officers of the Mint, and a gentle= 
man flom the Bank, which went to prove the 
vaſt quantities of gold coin which had been di- 

miniſhed, and many reſolutions were agreed to 
5 by the houſe. The deficient coin was called in, 
- without any loſs being ſuſtained by the holders, 
anda recoinage took place. The whole amount 


of the gold coin brought into the Mint, in co. 


ſcquence of the various regulations made in the 


years 1773 and 1774, amounted. to upwards of 


twenty-taxee millions. We are, told by a cele- 
brated calculator, that in February 1772, four 
and a half per cent. might be got by melting 

heavy guineas; gold in coin not being permitted 
to be exported to any large amount, Whilſt bul- 
lon was under no prohihition. What encouraged 
this kind of traffic was, that the balance of trade 


had been generally againſt us ever ſince the con- 


cluſion of the laſt war, ariſing from the increaſe 
of luxury and the national debt; for by the lat- 
ter, large ſums were annually ſent out of the 


kingdom! in payment of intereſt, The ſame wri | 


ter gives it as his opinion, that enough had been 


done to reſtore the gold coin by the firſt coin 
aQ, and that all which was afterwards done, has 


been nothing but a preparation of the coin for 
melters and exporters. 


A bill had paſſed the houſe of Lords with lit- 


| tle notice, and but weak oppoſition *, for the- 


purpoſe of © making more effectual proviſion for 


the government of the province of Quebec, in 
; North 


2 Tt was carried forty one againſt fifteen, 


— 
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North America,” and was brought to the com- 
mons on the 18th of May. On the ſecond read- 


ing it was very ſtrongly oppoſed. . 
By his ma jeſty's proclamation, dated yth of 
3 October 1763, countries, territories, and iſlands 
ceded by the peace, were declared to be formed 
into four diſtinct governments, viz. Quebec, Eaſt 
Florida, Weſt Florida, and Grenada, by virtue of 
letters patent, under the great ſeal of Great- 
Britain; and the feſpective governors were veſted 
with expreſs power and direction, that as ſoon as 
the ſtate and condition of the ſaid Colonies would 
admit thereof, they\ſhould, with the advice and 
conſent of the members of their reſpective pro- 
vincial councils, ſummon and call the general 
aſſemblies, within the ſaid governments, refpec- 
tively, in ſuch manner and form as is uſed and 
directed in thoſe provinces and colonies in Ame- 
B rica which are under the immediate government 
of the crown. And the governors were thereby 
farther empowered, by the conſent of the coun- 
dil and repreſentatives, of the people fo ſummon- 
ed, to make, conſtitute, and ordain laws, ſta- 
A tutes, and ordinances, for the public peace, wel- 
. fare, and good government of their colony, as 
near as may ve agreeable to the Iaws of Eugland, un- 
der ſuch reſtrictions and regulations as are uſed in 
other Colonies. And until ſuch a form of govern- 
| | ment can be eſtabliſhed, all perſons inhabiting in, 
8 | or reſorting to theſe Colonies, were aſſured of the 
royal protection for the enjoyment of the benefit 
of the Engliſh laws; for which purpoſe courts of 
judicature were directed to be conſtituted to de- 
termine all cauſes, as well criminal as civil, ac- 
cCording to law and equity, and, as near as may 
I be agreeable to the laws of England, with à right 
7 NV 0 2 pn o 
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of appeal to the king's privy council; under th 
uſual limitations and reſtrictionn . 
The Quebec bill went to eſtabliſn moſt ins 
portant regulations. Its firſt object was to afin 
new boundaries to the province: in doing” which, 

it, in fact, renounced the claims which had been 
made by the commiſſioners appointed by the Bri- 


tiſh court to ſettle with the French the limits'of . 


Nova Scotia, or Acadia, after the peace of M- la- 
Chapelle; for it made the province of Quebec, or 
Canada, to extend along the ſouthern 6oaſt of the 
river St. Laurence, from Chaleur Bay almoſt to 
Crown Point; to maintain the contrary of Which, 
was the principal bnſineſs of that commiſſion. 
The bill, in farther deſcribing the new limits ta 
the province, carried them over the whole interior 
country which lay behind the New England pro- 
vinces, together with thoſe of New York and 
Pennlylvania, to the borders of the Ohio. The 
limits would moſt probably have been extended 
quite to the back of Georgia, if the charter grant- 
ed to the province of Virginia had not conveyed 


the right to all the lands weſtward, quite to the 


river of Miſſiſſippi; fo that here the progreſs was 
ſtopped, and it was ſtruck off weſtward, through 
no Jeſs than ten degrees of longitude, to the 
eaſtern banks of the Miſſiſſippi, fron whence it 
roceeded northward, until it touched the ſouthern 
undary of the lands granted to the Hudſon's ' 
Bay Company, being from about the fortieth to 
the fiftieth degree of latitude. Theſe regions, in 
_ which nature delights in the majeſtic, include the 
five great lakes, are much more extenſive thay 
the kingdom of France, and are capable of ſub- 
| fiſting a larger number of inhabitants. The other 
grand object in the bill was, to new model the 
. government 
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ebvernment of a province, thus extended to the 
circumference of a. mighty empire. It granted 
the free exerciſe of the religion of the church of 
Rome, ſubject to the king's ſupremacy; and 
granted to the clergy of that church, the power 
of holding, receiving, and enjoying their accuſ- 
tomed dues and rights, with reſpect to ſuch per- 
ſons only, as ſhall profeſs that religion; a right 


being reſerved in his majeſty to make ſuch provi- 


ſion out of the reſt of the accuſtomed dues and 
rights, for the encouragement of the proteſtant 
religion, and for the maintenance and ſupport of 
a proteſtant clergy within the province, as ſhall 
appear neęeſſary and expedient. In all matters of 
controverſy, relative to property and civil rights 
within the province of Quebec, reſort to be had to 
the laws of Canada, as the rule for the deciſion of 
the fame. The governor, lieutenant-governor, 


or commander in chief, with the conſent of the 


legiſlative council, have the power of enacting 
new laws, except ſuch as lay any tax or duty and 
repealing or altering old ones, but all ſuch acts 
muſt receive the royal approbation to be in force. 
Real and perſonal eſtates might be diſpoſed of by 
will, if executed either according to the Jaws of 
Canada or England. The criminal law of Eng: 
lind was, by this bill, continued in the province, 
The provincial aſſembly was hereby aboliſhed, by 
being futpended in the following terms,“ and 
whereas it is at preſent inexpedient to call an at- 


ſembly, and the council to conſiſt of no more than 


twenty-three, or leſs than ſeventeen, compoſed of 


perſons reſident in the province, and PRs by 
tne king. 


Mr. Dunning called it the moſt pernicious bill 


ever 8 to parliament. He e 
| rm 
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form of government thereby given to the inhabi- 
tants of Canada, as eſſentially the ſame in form, 
and more liable to abuſe, than the one they had 
formerly enjoyed under the crown of France; 
and that the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſnment granted to 
them, was intended to cheat them out of their 
civil, liberties as Britiſh ſubjects. It was intended, 
he ſaid, to operate two ways, firſt, for eſtab lin- 
ing arbitrary power in that vaſt extent of country; 
and ſecondly, to employ that power, thus modified 
and rendered obedient to the will of the poſſeſſors, 
in aſſiſting to overthrow the liberties of America. 
Mr. Thurlow (Attorney-general). ſtated to the 
houſe the different governments which had pre- 
vailed in Canada from the firſt ſettling in that 
country by the French; and contended, that it 
was dangerous, cruel, and unprecedented, to eſta- 
bliſh new laws in a conquered country. General 
Carleton, Governor of Canada, was examined. 
He ſhewed tne inconſiderable number of proteſ- 
tants ſettled in Canada, compared with thoſe who 
profeſſed the Roman catholic faith. The inha- 
bitants in general, he ſaid, liked the old French 
laws in preference to the Engliſh form of govern- 
ment; and he was of opinion, the bill then de- 
pending would be generally reliſned. In the 
progreſs of the buſineſs many other witneſſes were 
examined; viz. Mr. Hay, chief juſtice of that 
province; Mr. Mazeres, curſitor- baron of the Ex 
chequer, and late attorney-genzral there, and 
agent to the Engliſh inhabitants of Canada; Dr. 
Marriott, the king's advocate-general in England; 
Mont. Lolbiniere, a French gentleman of conſi- 
derable property in Canada. It was propoſed that 
General Murray, who was the firſt Britiſh governor 
of the colony, and continued in that capacity ſe- 


veral 


* 
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veral years, ſhould be ſummoned to attend, but 
i was over-ruled. The information obtained by 
theſe witneſſes, was, principally, as to the prefe- 
xence given by the French inhabitants to the 
French or Engliſh Taws; and it ſeemed pretty 
evident, that different ſentiments prevailed among 
different ranks and conditions; the gentry made 
choice of the French code, the middle order and 
- peaſantry preferred the Engliſh laws. 
A petition was preſented to the houfe from 
Thomas and Willam Penn, owners of a great 
part of the province of Pennſylvania, repreſenting 
the great injury their property would receive by 
the bill, and praying to be heard by counſel. 
Another petition was preſented, figned by ſeveral 
merchants trading to Canada, which ſet forth, 
that ſeveral clauſes in the bill would materially 
affect their property. Counſel was heard at the 
bar in behalf of both petitions. A petition was 
| tkewiſe preſented by the city of London againſt 
the bill. Serjeant Glynn inſiſted, that it was 4 
breach of the royal promiſe contained in the pro- 
clamation in the year 1963, which declared, thats 
all perſons who would go over to Quebec, fhould 


2 de entitled to the ſame laws and protection as they 

| had had in England; whereas the bill before the 
| Houſe went to eſtabliſh French laws, and the Ro- 
man cathohe religion. In reply to the attorney- 
general, he ſhewed, that it was far from being 

_ unprecedented to introduce a new code of laws in- 
to a canquered country, Ireland and Wales were 

/ 5 WE, 
In ſupport of the bill it was urged, that the 
Jaws which regarded perſonal property, and con- 
tracts between man and man, were much the 
fame in France as in England. The French had 
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nd notion of a trial by jury, and diſliked it as a 
innovation. The treaty of Paris, it was ſaid, 
had ſecured to the French Canadians the free ex- 
cetrciſe of their religion, as far as was conſiſtent 
with the laws of England ; and our penal laws 
with reſpect to. religion, it was aflerted, did not 
extend beyond this kingdom, as the king's ſupre- 
macy did; and the Roman catholics of Canada 
were obliged by the act to give a proof of their 
allegiance, by taking an oath which was therein 
preſcribed, againſt all ſuch papal claims as inter- 
| fered therewith. The ſecuring the Romiſh clergy 
their tythes, by the act, was no more than pla- 
eing them in the condition which they flood wt 
ate conqueſt; ſubject however to this diſad- 
vantage, that no perſon profeſſing the proteſtant 
religion was to contribute any thing to their ſup 
port. The extenlion of the boundaries of = 
clamation, was juſtified by the plea, that ſeveral 
French families were ſettled in remote parts of 
the country, beyond the former diftricts, and an 
entire colony was eſtabliſhed among the Uinais 
Ladis oxi af Hero ans 
The oppoſition to the bill, was founded on the 
monſtrous incongruity, which appeared in a Bri- 
tiſh legiſlature eſtabliſhing, a form of arbitrary 
government in any part of the empire. Sucha 
conduct was unknown in the hiſtory of this 
country, and would have been execrated at an 
other time than the preſent. The ſetting aſide 
the aſſembly of the province, was imputed to 
the utter diſlike which the miniſtry bore to -ſugh - 
popular deputations, as well as to all the rights 
of the people at large. The meaſure was called 
an experiment for ſetting up an arbitrary go- 
„ 5 1 vernment 
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vertiment in one' colony, which may be more 

patient of it than the reſt, in order to extend by 
degrees that mode of ruling to all the others. 
It was aſked, why is a trial by jury aboliſhed in 
ſuits at law)! Y Can the people be thought to have 
an objection to truſt their proverty to à tribunal, 
to Which they have truſted their lives? They in- 


ſiſted, that the grand ſecurity of liberty is the 


Power of having civil actions tried by a jury; 
as in caſes of arbitrary impriſonments, and many 
Other violations of the right of the ſubject, the 
redreſs has been always ſought in ſuch a way. 


The Engliſh reſiding in Canada, and the mer- 


chants of Great-Britain, who truſted their pro- 


.-perty on a preſumption that was under the pro- 


tection of the Engliſh laws, would be greatly ag- 
grie ved in being ſubjected to French cuſtoms 
and French forms of trial. The regulations 
hereby made with reſpect to the religion of the 
country, was much objected _ to. Every one 


ſeemed willing to allow the moſt extenſive tole- 


tration to the Roman catholic religion, but many 
-wermly oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of that reli- 
ion throughout the province, and giving pro- 


cteſtantiſm no more than a toleration. The po- 


piſh clergy gain a legal parliamentary right to 
a maintenance, the proteſtant clergy are left at 
the king's diſeretion. Both ought at leaſt to be 


put an an equal. footing, and legal . 1— 4 


vicled for both. 
Ibis bill oceAlioned' greater debates, and lar ger 
minorities upon each diviſion, than any of — 


bills ref pecting America, which had been before 


the houſe of Commons this ſeſſion. Many 
amendments were made to it, and the minority 
e v1 wig to * 4 trial by yay at the option © of 

| the 


i 
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the Dartteg 1 but in this they failed, as well mY in 
obtaining for the Canadians the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus. In confequence of the 
amendments, it was ſent back to the Lords for 
their concurrence which furniſhed Lord Chatham 
with an opportunity of entering very fully into 
the merits of the bill. The amendments were 
agreed to, twenty-five againſt ſeven.* The Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the city of 
London preſented an addreſs to his majeſty,” pray= 
ing that he would not give his royal aſſent to the 
Quebec bill; immediately on receiving of which, 
he went to the houſe of peets, and gave his royal 
_ aſſent to ſuch bills as were ready, of which this 
bill was” ogy and then I an end to the 
ſeſſſon. it tit 
It is very remarkable, that al the oa 
made in this ſeſſion of parliament, reſpecting the 
government of the American Colonies, were in 
exact conformity to Governor Hutchinſon's idea of 
colony adminiſtration, as expreſſed in an extract 
from” one of his letters, Wich we have given. 
By extending the limits of the province of Quebec; 
to al lands fituated behind the northern and mid 
dle Colonies, which were not expreſsly included inan 
any charter, if any ſettlements were already made | 
by any of the coloniſts on parts out of their limits, 
which was very probable, ſuch ſettlers would be 
immediately deprived of their democratic form of 
government. It alſo circumſcribed to old Colonies 
within certain limits, which if, in future times, ö 
ſhould! be found too narrow Bor their increaſed | = | 
Population, thoſe who ſought new poſſeſſions wauld | 


be obliged to e l er chartered War g& 
Fernment. A . 
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Another act which affected the province of Quez 
bec received the royal aſſent at the ſame time; 
the purport of which, was to eſtabliſh a fund to- 
wards further defraying the charges of the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice; and ſupport of the civil go- 
ernment within that province. The French had 
aid duties on rum, brandy, and other liquors im- 
Ported into the province of Quebec; and upon 
all dry goods into, and exported from that pro- 
vince; all of which, by this act, were taken 
off, and in their ſtead was laid a duty of three- 
| Pence per gallon, on brandy and other ſpirits, 
the manufacture of Great-Britain. On Weſt-In- 
dia rum or other ſpirits, ſix-pence per gallon ; 
American, nine-pence ; rum or ſpirits, of foreign 
manufacture one ſhilling. - Molaſſes and ſyrups 
were to pay ſimilar duties, according to the ports 
from whence they were brought. The ſame act 
|  _ ®bliged every perſon keeping a houſe of public 
entertainment, or retailing wine, or other Jiquors, 
10 take out a licence, for which” he was to pay 
thirty-ſix ſhillings. The revenue ariſing from the 
Auties on merchandize, was appropriated to de- 
fraying the expences of the adminiſtration of juſ- 
| tie, and the ſupport of the eivil government in 
tze province; the money ariſing from Jicences 
N | was granted to his majeſty. This act therefore, 
! derved to eftabliſh in the province, both eommer- 
Dial and internal taxation; as well as the right of 
Parliament to diſpoſe of the money raiſed by taxes 
there, either to the ſupport of the province, or 
or guy other purpoſe they ſhould think proper to 
apply it to. This act was eſſential to the perfect- 
ing ol that ſyſtem of government which Was fra- 
med for Quebec. Notwithſtanding which, it was 
little noticed, either in its progreſs through the 
two houſes, or by the people at large. A | 
885 5 
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On the 10th: of May, 1974, died Louis XV. 
king of France, in the ſixty-fifth year of his age, 
and fifty-ninth of his reign, who was ſucceeded 
by his grandſon Louis XVI. then almoſt twenty: 
years of age; the young king had been four years 
married to a princeſs of the houſe of Auſtria. On 
his acceſſion, he found his kingdom recovering: 
from that ſtate of confuſion into which it had been 
plunged by the improvidence of his predeceſſor; 
but who, in the latter part of his reign, had appli- 
ed every method to rectify the diforders of the 
ſtate. Lord North took occaſion to ſpeak of this 
event in the houſe of Commons: he faid, © a great 
and good prince was dead, who was a man of an 
amiable and peaceable mind; but his ſucceſſor, 
was not only wife and œconomical, but a pa- 
cific prince, who would not enter into any unne- 
cCeſſary war to try projects.“ The new reign pro- 

duced a new miniſter of finance, M. Turgot. 
The edicts iſſued during his adminiſtration, were 
phenomena in the political world: an abſolute 


bing rendering account to his ſubjects, and incit- 


ing his people to think; a right, which it has been 
the buſineſs of all abſolute kings, and their miniſ- 
ters, to extinguiſh in the minds of men; but the 
regulations Which he aimed at introducing, exci- 


ted ſo ſtrong an oppoſition, that he was ſoon obli- 8 


ged to quit his poſt, which was given to a man 
who afterwards accompliſhed what the other had 
attempted in vain, by mtroducing a very general 

reformation in the government and affairs of 
France, ſo far as the public revenue was con- 
cerned. | „ FIR 


N Meanwhile 
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"Meanwhile the conſequtnces which were expeRt- | 
ed to follow from the exemplary puniſhments 1n- 
flicted on the Colony of Maſſachuſett's-bay, were 
not realized! The ſpirit of rivalſhip which uſed to 
prevail in the American ſea- port towns, now no lon- 
ger ſubſiſted. No merchant diſcovered the ſlighteſt 
diſpoſition to advantage himſelf by the ſhutting up 
of the port of Boſton; and the Colonies in general, 
inſtead of deprecating that vengeance of the mo- 
ther- country from themſelves, which they ſaw fal- 
len on one province, conſidered it as a common 
cauſe, and were forward to expreſs their adherence 
to the principles which had incurred ſuch heavy 
puniſhment. An agreement was drawn up at 
Boſton, which was called a ſolemn league and co- 
venant, the ſubſcribers to which, bound them 
felves in the moſt ſolemn manner, to ſuſpend all 
commercial intercourſe with Great-Britain, until 
the Boſton-port bill, and the other obnoxious acts 
of parliament were repealed, and the colony of 
Maſſachuſett's- bay fully reſtored to the rights 
which it derived from its charter. The people 
not only in the New-England government, but in 
the other provinces, entered into this new league 
with the utmoſt eagerneſs. ' A general congreſs 
was held at Philadelphia, the beginning of Septem- 
ber 1774, deputies to which were choſen by the 
houſes of repreſentatives of each province ; the 
ſmaller Colonies ſent two, and the larger ones ſe- 
ven, the whole number of delegates amounting to 
fifty-one. The province of Georgia 'alone, did 
not accede to the confederacy. In this general 
aſſembly, each Colony had no more than a ſingle 


vote, whether its deputation was more or leſs nu- 
merous. 


13 On 


On the 20th of September 1774, the parliament 
was ſuddenly diſſolved by a royal proclamation, 
after having ſat ſix years; and the writs for electing 


| Z 
a new houſe of Commons, were returnable on the 


2g9thof November following. As this was a very 


unexpected meaſure, becaufe an unuſual exertion 
of the regal prerogative, no ſimilar inſtance having 
happened for almeſt thirty-one: years, it gave the 
miniſtry græat advantages in the election of mem- 
bers. Indeed the exigencies of the erown and the 


ſtate of public affairs were ſuch, that adminiſtrati- 


on could not allow that the next ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment ſhould be employed in framing ſueh popular 
acts, as conſtantly take place in the laſt ſeſſion of 
pärliament. The miniſtry had very important, 


and not very agreeable objects before them; the 
one was, to pay off the debts incurred upon the 


civil liſt eſtabliſhment, and to obtain an increaſe 
in the annual revenue; the other, to bring the 


Americans to unconditional obedience, and only 


a. houſe. of Commons which Mas juſt entered on 
its; functions could venture to concur in ſuch de- 
ſigils. (u RE entrance 


Although the parliament, Which was now diſ- 


ſolved, had, in ſome particular inſtances, gone. 
counter to the miniſter, and left him in a minori- 


ty; a conduct, which;had ever been conſidered in 


former adminiſtrations as portending his removal, 


yet no one of theſe inſtances was ſucceeded by any 


diminution of the miniſter's influence, in any of 


the grand objects purſued by government on 
the contrary, his lordſhip ſeemed, like Antæus, 


to gain ſtrength by every: ſall. In no parliament 


ſinge the revolution, did the crown obtain ſo 
great an increaſe of influence as in this we are; 
444... nd ſpeaking 
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if peaking of. A parliament in the reign of Richard 


II. was called“ the wonder working parliament,” 
becaule it puniſhed the judges and miniſters with 
ſeverity, and endeavoured to reconcile the king 


and his people. Other parliaments have likewiſe 
been diſtinguiſned by titles, expreſſive of the ge- 


neral tendency of their conduct; on which account 


that houſe of Commons which increaſed the nati- 
_ onal debt upwards of fixty millions during the laſt 


war, has been called by ſome “ the prodigal par- 
lament.” On the ſame principle, the thirteenth 
parhament of Great-Britain may with propriety be 
entitled, © the regal parliament.” At the cloſe of 
it, Lord North appeared tobe firmly eſtabliſhed 
in his high office: indeed, his abilities were admit . 
rably adapted to the conducting of affairs in the 
houſe of Commons, by his ſteady attention and 
application to buſineſs, his coolneſs in debate, and 
talents as a ſpeaker : for having now ſat in three 
parliaments, he had corrected very ſtrong natural 

impediments which lay in the way of his becoming 
an orator, and had acquired a very agreeable and 
perſuaſive elocution, Which he employed with 


: 55 eat addreſs in foiling the attacks made upon him 


rom various parts of the houſe. On all occaſions 
he maintained his dignity, without appearing to aſ- 
En ITC 


Theſe qualities led a learned law officer of the 
crown to remark in the houſe, that although ma- 


ny members might be ready to name ſome one 


whom they conſidered as better qualified to act as 
prime miniſter; according as their party attach- 
ments or private fflendſhips influenced their judg- 


ments, yet all thoſe gentlemen, he believed, 


would agree in acknowledging, that next to the 
man of their choice, no one was ſo eligible as the 
TT > 5 + 555 
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tord\-who then held that poſt; from whence 
he inferred, that he was actually the beſt qua- 


lified; for if when partiality and prejudice are 


gratified, all parties agree in their ſecond no: 


mination, impartial reaſon will declare ſuch an 


one pre-minently meritorious.* = 


# 


„The thought was taken from Rouſſeau, who argued 
in this manner for the . ſuperiority of Italian muſic over 
that of any other country. The juſtneſs of the . above 
application mult be left to others to decide upon. 
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The amoumt and application of the finking2 
fund, during 7 n as £ years l Lord Wente 


adminiſtration. | 


>» x 4 
£ 
* 0 


Remainder, of 2 quarter 1 
ending g January 55 19,70 - A 299376 


Quarter « ending April 5 — 77 3,240 


Gated, "thareort, for, the} 


ſerx vice of the year 1470 I 1,706, 0 


Produce to the gth of 2 
ril 0771 — * © 691,977 


— — 


G n for the 5 6 80 
ſer vice of the year 1771 Is 5 
Balance to January 5, 1772 191,608 
Produce of the quarter) i als 
ending a 55 £27 5739 


; 3 


Charged eren for thi 
ſervice of the year 1772 ** ; 856,7 23 


f nge April 5, 8 350,193 


Charghd thereon for the) 


3 Ai 3 
1 * 
1 z . 953 
> Þ 
% 
" 
4 — 
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- 
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2,647,006 


2,206,916 | 


ſervice of the year 1773 0 234% 


Balance to January 5, 1774 113,190 


Produce of the quarter 


ending April 5, 174 f 619,703 


REY 


2,082,229 


a way 


11,400,813 


% 
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A million and a half of annuities, at 
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In the ſame ſpace of time, the national funded 
debt was reduced as follows ; > 


three and a half per cent. was paid * 1 500,000 
off at par in the year 1970 15 


A million and a half of three per 


cents. was paid off at 90 in te 1,250,000 
year 1772 — 3 
A million of three per cents. was paid 


off at 88 in the your 1 SO 8 

5 3,7 39,000 
8⁰ chat the ſinking fund ocnriitigd 

toward the public ſervice, during 8 

five years, including the intereſt 

of fiye millions borrowed in 1758, 7,670,813 

for which no other proviſion was | 

made — — 

11,400,813 
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From the commencement. 0 C boftilities in en 
rica, to the meeting 0 ' Parliament in FO 
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Evils fog etold on the firft ſetiling of Colonia? in America 
General Cage appointed to the chief command—Diſcon- 
tents in America—General Congreſs firfl held-—Proceed- 
ings of that body— Meeting of Parliament — Inaetroity of 
Government towards Americu Various opinions among 
the people— Reduction in the army and navy—Pelttions 5 

and addrqſe. Lord Chatham's motion in the Houſe of 
Lords His plan of conciliation Bill io reftrain ie 
American fiſnerie— Mr. Burke's ſyſtem of American 
5 government—Unreftrained liberty of the preſs—Conduet 
FR the Earl f Effingham— Finances for the * 177 5— 
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Sentiments of European ſtates reſpecting the conteſt be- 
tween Great Britain and her Colomes. 1255 
| HEN the defign of ſettling Colonies in North 
America, firſt became a national object in the 
reign of James the Firſt, the ſpeculative politicians 
of that age raiſed many objections to the meaſure, 
and fore-told, that after draining their mother coun- 
try of inkabitants, thoſe Colonies would ſoon ſhake 
off her yoke, and erect an independent government 
in America.* More than a century and a half had, 
however, elapſed, and neither of theſe predicted evils 
had been realized. Experience had ſhewn, that the 
depopulation of Great Britain by emigrations to Ame- 
rica Was not to be feared ; and the apprehenfion of 
the Colonies becoming independent ſtates, ſeems at 
no time to have been entertained by government 
before the concluſion of the peace with France and 


Spain in 1963. Notwithſtanding which ſecurity, it 


was evident, from the nature of things, that there 


Certainſy would come a time when the Northern con- 


tinent of the new world, being overſpread with a 
race of men active, enterpriſing, and enthufiaſtical- 
ly attached to freedom, would begin to conſider re- 


ſtraints as oppreſſions. The Coloniſts, influenced by 


that univerſal principle of ſelf-love which actuates 
communities, 4s well as individuals, would, in pro- 
ceſs of time, recoil at the idea of that ſupremacy and 
inherent right of controul, which the parent Rate 
laune to it{elfin perpetulty... 7 
The eſtabliſhment of parliamentary taxation in 
America, appeared to them to be nothing ſliort of 
holding their property by the courteſy of a Britiſh ſe- 
nate. As their ſtrength and conſequence ſhould 
hereafter advance, ſuct views of things would of 
: £2 5 3 n ile 
* Hume's Hiſtory of England, Vol, VI. 488. 
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courſe preſs upon them with greater weight, Thus 
whenever their population ſhould have trebled its 


preſent amount, that acceſſion would lead them to 


diſregard thoſe prohibitions which deprived them of 


the liberty to work up the materials which their earth 
| yielded r the. pu 
high in the ſcale of political conſequence; they would 


certainly have thought it oppreſſion in being prohi- 
bited from manufacturing their own iron. Phe pre- 


ſent race of Americans did not 'openly complain of 


| the commercial reſtriẽtions which are laid upon them, 
but their immediate deſcendents yet unborn, if it 
had happened, that an uninterrupted courſeof prof- 


perity, had nurtured them into a contempt of ſecon- 
dary importance, would have thought ſuch burdens 
too grievous to be borne : at leaſt the hiſtory of man- 
kind will warrant ſuch a ſuppoſition; for ſubordina- 
tion can be expected only from the weak” to the 
firong. When ſuch a revolt ſhould cauſe them to be 

8 upbraided with ingratitude to their parent ſtate, they 


might have replied, © we have enriched you by our 


commerce whilft we were your dependents, We will 


ſtill continue to do fo on the footing of friends and 4 


equals, but our ſtate of minority is now paſt” - 
An independent condition is always accompanied 
1 by an independent ſpirit. Even a colony of French- 


men, in whoſe breaſts allegiance to their King i is the 


moſt active public principle, when they grew ſuffici- 
_ ently numerous and powerful to ſupport themſelves, 
would have looked to independence as their right. 


The nature of the government eſtabliſhed in Bri- 
tiſh America, and the conduct of our Kings towards 
the Colonies, has uniformly been ſuch as to encourage, 


inſtead of checking an independent ſpirit. The ge- 
neral law of deſcent in the New England Provinces, 
-Q 2 | is 


rpoſes of civil life; when riſen fo 


ever inflexible. 
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is an extenſion of that which is known among us by 


the title of gavel-kind, for the children equally 


ſhare the patrimony, which effectually bars the ac- 


quiſition, or at leaſt the perpetuity of large fortunes, 
and greatly promotes a republican ſpirit. - 
It has been aſſerted, that when a plan of taxati- 


on for America was propoſed toSir Robert Walpole, 


he rejected it, ſaying, © let ſuch meaſures be adopt- 
ed by my ſucceſlors, IT never will undertake fo intri- 
cate a buſineſs.“ It is however certain, that his ad- 
miniſtration was the preciſe time, for introducing 
ſuch a form of government, as ſhould correct what- 


ever had been found to be wrong, or too indulgent, 


in the charters, and for familiarizing' the people to 
the mode of internal taxation, rather than to the 
burdens of it, which might have gradually increaſed 
in proportion tc their ability of bearing them. The 
more opulent and conſiderable Americans ſhould 
have been ennobled, and compoſed a legiſlative body 
in each province, to check the democratic aner 
of the popular aſſemblies. 

In Hort, it required the moft penetrating eye, the 


moſt determined hand, and the moſt enlightened 


head, to eſtabliſh ſuch a ſyſtem of government 
among the riſing Colonies, as would ſecure their at- 
tachment and obedience throughout a ſeries of 
ages; and the proper time for adopting theſe ef- 
tabliſhments was, when they were beginning to 
reckon their population by millions. To introduce 


an hieraxchy might be what the friends of perpetual 


ſubordination would rather have wiſhed than ſup- 


poſed practicable. Fifty years ago addreſs and ma- 
nagement might have proved ſucceſsful in warping 
the natural diſpoſition of the people in civil eſtabliſh- _ 


ments, but in religious matters the Americans were 


The 


%%% . 
The views of the legiſlature towards America, be 


fore the commencement of the preſent reign, were 
gntirely occupied about raiſing the Colonies from a 


ſtate of imbecility to a vigorous maturity, Which was 
no ſooner effected than popular diſcontents and un- 
ſettled government at home greatly leſſened that re- 


ſpect and awe in which Great Britain had been held. 


We are now tc relate the events which happened im- 
mediately after paſſing thoſe reſtrictive acts of parlia- 
ment which ſhut up the port of Boſton, and gave a 
new form of government to the Colony of Maſſa- 
chuſett's Bay; a time when mutual diſtruſt was rank- 
ling into bitter enmity. | 


- 


That the coercive meaſures taken by government 


might produce their defired effect upon the people, 


General Gage was appointed Commander in Chief 


of the forces in North America, and Governor 


of Maſſachuſet's Bay, This gentleman had 
reſided many years on the American continent, 
had filled many reſpectable poſts, and had rendered 
himſelf popular by his general conduct. On his ar- 
rival at Boſton, in May, 17/4, Mr. Hutchinſon, 
the late Governor, embarked for England. 


Such was the prevailing temper of the people, as 


to render them little inclined to welcome, with fin- 
_cere gratulations, any Governor who might be pla- 
ced over them, however they might venerate the 
perſonal qualities of the man, Nothing hke diſmay 
or remorſe had been excited on the arrival of the act 
of parliament, by which the port of Boſton was to be 
ſhut up. That which was meant as a puniſhment for 
{edition and violence, ſerved only to rouſe a more 


general ſpirit of reſentment and oppoſition. © The: i 


people felt the weight of the chaſtiſement rather as 
citizens than as traders, and were more incenſed at 
what they thought an arbitrary deprivatwn of their 

5 ; natural 
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natural rights, than depreſſed by the 8 & of 
ruin Which it lad before them, Copies of the act 
of parliament were printed, and diſperſed with 
great expedition over the whole continent of North 
America, ſouth of the St. Lawrence, and the cauſe 


of Boſton was repreſented as the cauſe of all. The 


alarm became general. At many places the act 
was burnt with great ſolemnity. The day on which 


it became in force * was devoted to faſting, prayer 


and humiliation, throughout the whole continent, 
with very few exceptions. This devotional fervour 
was accompanied with a very ſpirited conduct, which 


the Governors of the reſpective diſtricts in vain at- 


tempted to oppoſe. 
The new Governor of Maſſachuſett 8 1 was 


Probably little prepared to meet ſo general and de- 
termined a confederacy. As he had heretofore had 


many opportunities of acquainting himſelf with the 
temper and diſpoſition of the Americans, it would 


be a libel on the Britiſh cabinet to ſuppoſe that he had 


not been conſulted on the effect which was likely to 
be produced from this deciſive proceeding of Great 
Britain, in which caſe, the opinion which he held 
cannot be doubted, for by accepting the govern- 
ment, he ſhewed that he flattered himſelf with the 
expectation of reſtoring, tranquillity ; but human ex- 
pectancy is the vaineſt of all yain things! 

The firit time the Governor met the Provincial 


N Aſſembly, was merely to open his commiſſion, to 
ſignify in form to that body the reſtrictive act of par- 
| lament reſpecting the port of Boſton, and to appoint 


the next meeting to be held at Salem on the ſecond 


of June following, for the diſpatch of buſineſs. The 5 
Aſſembly, when convened there, adhered cloſely to 
the example of the Engliſh n in the reign 
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olf Charles the Firſt; they made the conſideration of 
| grievances precede all other buſineſs. A reſolution 
was paſſed in the houſe of repreſentatives, that a ge- 
neral meeting of cotmmitees for the ſeveral Colonies 


was expedient, and at the ſame time they named five | 
gentlemen to repreſent that province, and voted five 
Hundred pounds for their uſe. The Governor refuſed 


to confirm this reſolution, ſo that it became invalid, 
whereupon the aſſembly recommended to the ſeveral 
towns and diſtricts, to raiſe the money by equitable 
proportions. The houſe then came to many reſolu- 
tions with great ſecrecy, unanimity and diſpatch, 
recommending to the inhabitatits of the province en- 
tirely to renounce the conſumption of India teas, and, 
as far as poſſible, to diſcontinue the ule of all goods 


imported from the Eaft-Indies and from Great Bri- 


tain, until the public grievances of America ſhould: 
be radically and totally redreſſed; in order to which 
it was recommended, that they ſhould give every 
The Governor having obtained intelligence of 
theſe proceedings, ſent his ſecretary to make decla- 


ration of his diſſolving the aſſembly. He ſound the 


door locked, and having ſent to acquaint the ſpeaker 


that he had a meſſage from the Governor to deliver 


to the houſe, he received for anſwer, © that the 
doors muſt be kept faſt.” The ſecretary being thus 
debarred admittance, cauſed proclamation to be 


made on the ſtairs of the diffolution of the general aſ- 


ſembly*, which put a final end to the exiſtence of 


that body in the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, as 


founded on the charter granted by King William and 
Queen Mary. Still, however, ſome feeble efforts 
were made by a ſmall number at Boſton, to depre- 
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poſlible encouragement to the manufactures of Ame- 
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cate the vengeance of the mother-country ;. and a 


ſum of money was raiſed for the purpoſe of indem- 


| nifying the. Exſt-India Company for the tea which 
| had been deſtroyed ; but notwithſtanding the Gover- 


nor exerted all his influence | in cheriſhing and encreaſ- 
ing this propenſity to obedience, it was borne down 


by the tide of popular fury, until the arrival of the 


act of parliament, which deprived the Colony of 


Maſſachuſet's Bay of its charter, and introduced a 


new form of government there, which ſerved to ali- 
enate the minds of the ſmall remnant who had till 


ö then retained their principles of loyalty uncorrupted. 


The people of Maſſachuſet's (zealouſly attached 


not only to the principles but even to the forms which 
pre vailed in the laſt century, during the grand con- 
flict between the King and the puritans) ſubſcribed a 


confederacy which they called a ſolemn league and 
covenant, whereby they bound themſelves to main= 
tain no kind of intercourſe whatever with Great Bri- 


tain, from the thirty-firſt of Auguſt following, until 
the Boſton Port Bill and the ſubſequent American 
acts ſhould be repealed. The parties to this agree- 
ment engaged themſelves farther not to conſume, or 
purchaſe any kind of goods which might arriye after 


that time; and whoever ſhould import or vend any 


goods, the marufacture of Great Britain, were 
deemed enemies of their country, and cut off from 
all ſocial intercourſe. In civil contentions, neutrali- 
ty is held to be criminal; ſuch, therefore, as would 


not ſubſeribe to this teſt, had their names made pub- 


lic as enemies to their country, and abettors of the 


attempts to enſlave it. A philoſophic moderation, as 


it is nons efficient upon the impetuous multitude, muft 


be diſclaimed when the intereſts and paſſions of men 
cauſe civil diſtractions: hence the advocates for liber- 
ty are frequently hurried into acts of tyranny. It 
RC | Ns "XI 
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may be affirmed, that England had never leſs free, 
dom than under the government of the long parlia- 
ment, and afterwards under Oliver Cromwell. 


ſomewhat overawed by the arrival of large bodies of 


troops at different times; and the juſtices of Ply - 
mouth county ſig ned a ee addreſs to Ge- 
abliſhment of committees 


neral Gage, in which the e 
of correſpondence, and the compact entered into by 
the ſolemn league and covenant, were reprobated. 


The gentlemen of the county of Worceſter alſo 
ſigned a proteſt agaigft all riotous and ſeditiqus prac- 
tices. The province of New-York, though not in- 
clined to yield obedience to the regulations of the 


"Britiſh parliament, was yet averſe to become a party 
in that open oppoſition to it, which their northern 


neighbqurs had ſhewn, and preferred the milder ex- 


pedient of ſtating their 9 to parliament in 


84 


The violence of the people at Boſton was however 


an humble addreſs, which the majority of their houſe 


of repreſentatives agreed to. No ſuch means of re- 


conciliation were ſought by the province of Mary- 


land, the people there vying with thoſe of Boſton, in 
their unqualified reſentment. The extenſive pro- 
vince of Virginia was on very bad terms with Lord 


Dunmore, its Governor. That province furſt ap- 


pointed a committee of correſpondence, in order to 


Propoſe to the other Colonies, that deputies from each 
| ſhould be appointed to meet annually, in general 


Congreſs, there to deliberate upon ſuch meaſures as 


became neceſſary for the common Intereſt of Ame- 

rica. | 

Even the capital of Pennſy lwania, a city 1 8 

very name denotes brotherly love and good-will, and 
which its benevolent founder ardently wiſhed ſhould 


ever prevail among the inhabitants, ſo far from de- 


clining to become E PU in the contention with 
£ Great 


„ 
Great Britain, readily received delegates from each 
of the Colonies, the two Carolinas included, and 
which compoſed a general Congreſs, which firſt ſat 
on the 5th of September, 19944. The colony of 
Georgia alone was unrepreſented in this aſſembly. 
Theſe deputies were choſen by the houſes of repre- 
ſentatives, from each of the twelve old Colonies, viz, 

New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſet's Bay, Rhode Iſland, 
Connecticut, New York, Jerſey, Maryland, Virgi- 
nia, Pennſylvania, the counties on the Delaware, 
North and South Carolina: the ſmaller of which ſent 
two deputies, and the larger ones, ſeven. - The 
| Whole number of delegates amounted to fifty-one. 
In this general aſſembly of the American ſtates, each 
colony had no more than a ſingle vote, whether its 
deputation was more or leſs numerous. So that a 
contrariety of opinion among the deputies from any 


Particular province, if the majority was in favour of 


the meaſure, did not occaſion a diſſenting voice in 
the Congreſs. New Hampſhire and Rhode Ifland 
fent two deputies each, New Jerſey and Maryland 
four bps 0 N ſix. The ſenſe of any Colony could 
not be taken, if their deputation was equally divided 
in their opinions. . VVV 
The firſt acts of this body were declaratory of the 
#legiance which the American ſtates owed and ac- 
| Enowledged to their ſovereign ; of their affection to 
Great Britain, their dependence upon her, and of 
the benefits 'and favours which they had received 
from their parent ſtate. In the mal explicit terms 
they difclaimed any wiſh of becoming ſeparated 
from and independent of Great Britain, but at the 
fame time they declared themſelves entitled to a par- 
ticipation of all the rights and privileges of Britiſh- 
Horn ſubjects. That the power lately aſſumed by 
parkiament was unjuſt, and the only cauſe of all the 


or ae - 
preſent uneaſineſs; that the late acts reſpecting the 
capital and province of Maſſachuſet's Bay were un- 
conſtitutional, oppreſſive, and dangerous. Theſe 
ſentiments were expreſſed in a public act, which they 
called a declaration of rights; in which they kept 
_ cloſe to the example ſet them by the third parliament 
in the reign of Charles the Firſt. The ſpecification of 
their rights is full and explicit, and was followed by art 
enumeration of their grieyances. As the moſt effec- 
| tual means to obtain a redreſs of which, the Congreſs 
recommended to the ſeveral Colonies to abide by 
thoſe agreements which they had entered into, not 
to import or conſume any Britiſh goods or merchan- 
dize, or any Eaſt-India teas, or the products of tile 
Britiſh Weſt-India iſlands, after the firſt day of De- 
cember, 1774, from which time they would wholly 
diſcontinue the flave trade. There were many other 
articles recommended, but nothing was authori- - 
tatively enjoined. Wye Is „ 
4 . afterwards agreed to petition his Ma- 
jeſty; they likewiſe framed an addreſs to the people 
of Great Britain, and another to the inhabitants of 
Quebec. In the petition they laid a variety of gnev- 
ances before the throne, diſtinct from and independent 
of the preſent ſubject of diſpute. The addreſſes 
were drawn up with great ingenuity and force of 
reaſoning: the firſt was deſigned to ſhew, that the 
people of England had, in the laſt century, contend- 
ed with their kings for the preſervation of the fame 
rights which the Americans were now deprived of by 
a Britiſh parliament, They inſiſted that the oppreſ- 


hon was eſſentially the ſame, although the oppreffors _ 


were changed. But not altogether relying on the 
efficacy of this appeal to the juſtice of the nation, the 
addreſs endeavoured to gain it over to the cauſe of 
America, by repreſenting that the certain conſe- 
gquences of unconditional ſubmiſſion being EN 
ER. from 


— 


© CC 
from her, would be the ſubverſion of the conſtitution 
of the mother- country, and the tyranny of an ariſto- 
cracy being engrafted on that of the crown. 
The addreſs to the inhabitants of Quebec, aimed 
at perſuading them, that they were cajoled out of 
"thoſe natural rights which had been ſecured to them 
at thg laſt peace, by the inſidious act which eſtabliſh- 
ed the Romiſh religion in Canada. The principles 
laid down were ſupported by the authority of the 
greateſt political writers of France, and theſe French 
Americans were invited to become parties in a league 
which equally concerned all. | 
Little elfe was tranſacted in this firſt feſſion of the | 
Congrefs, which was cloſed on the 26th of October 
following. Theſe proceedings in America, which 
indicated the moſt determined oppoſition to the mea- 
ſures which had been adopted by the Britiſh legiſla- 
ture, being ſufficiently known in England, the King 
met his new parliament*. The firſt Lord of the 
Treaſury entered upon his parliamentary campaign 
under circumſtances of © peculiar embarraſſment. 
All the predictions which he had delivered concern- 
ing that ſubmiſſive temper which would be produced 
by wholeſome ſeverity, were falſified, and no alter- 
native remained but to plunge the nation into a civil 
war, or todegrade it by undoing whatever had been 
done. Ifin this ſituation the miniſter could conſole 
himſelf wit! the reflection, that he was neither the ori- 
ginal framer of any one of thoſe acts, nor their ſtrenu- 
ous ſupporter in the cabinet; yet ſach a declaration 
Vould have availed him little 1 in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, againſt an active oppoſition, who, by ſhifting. 
their ground, could prigck. him with equa] ese 


upon 
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upon his unimportance in the cabinet, as ls deluſive 
expectations in the ſenate. | 


The ſpeech from the throne was RE in as 
mild terms as the ſtate of affairs would admit of, 


without renouncing the point contended for. It n6-- 


ther deſcribed the general defection of the Colonies, 
nor ſpoke of any one Colony, as being in a ſtate of 


actual rebellion. Lord Beauchamp moved for the 
addreſs, and expreſſed himſelf with forme warmth on 


the conduct of the Americans. The diſpoſition of 


the new parliament was quickly feen by the ſtile of 


the addreſs which was preſented in anſwer to the 


ſpeech, and although oppoſition attempted to 'coun- 
teract the views of the miniſtry, by propoſing art 


amendment, which gave riſe to a long and ſpinted 
debate, yet upon a diviſion of the houſe, their num- 5 


bers appeared comparatively ſmall.* 


But however miniſtry were proved to have been 


_ deceived in their expectations from America, yet the 
ſudden diſſolution of parliament became, from that 


_ vary: diſappointment, the means by which they con- - 


tinued in power. Thin gs were now. brought to ſuch 
a criſis, that a Houſe of Commons, guided by the 


voice of the people, which in the concluding ſeſſion 


of a parliament is effential to their immediate views, 
dared not to have proceeded upon a plan of coercion. 


It was indeed now generally underſtood, that the 
new modelling the form of government throughout 


North America, and ſecuring that continent to 
Great Britain, by introducing ſuch regulations as 


might form habits of ſubordination and obedience, 5 
Was the favourite objects of the Sovereign, and to 
propoſe the means by which ſuch a renovation 


of loyalty: might be effected, was the ſureſt in- 


tränen to royal favour ; ; notwithſtanding 5 
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which, the nation was very much divided in opinion 


concerning the proper conduct to be obſerved to- 
Wards America. Some were for coercion, becauſe 
they hoped to derive a revenue therefrom, and the 
loweſt plebeians, whom neither nature nor education 
had qualified to decide upon an intricate ſubje&t, 
thought themfelyes able to adjuſt this diſpute, by 


only aſking the plain queſtion, © Why ſhould not 


the Americans pay taxes as well as we?” National 
Pride, as well as an idea of national intereſt, Rrongly 
enforced the ſame doctrine. Superadded to theſe 
conſiderations, motives neither national nor lauda- 
ble, actuated not a few to foment the quarrel with 
America: ſuch as the proſpect of lucrative contracts 
or appointments, and a diſtribution of the confiſcat- 
ed eftates of the American ringleaders. All theſe 
were powerful incentives to action; however, the 
_ contrary opinion was reſcued from contempt, both 
by the numbers and the conſequence of thoſe who 
avowed it. The country gentlemen, although the 
_ Pillars of prerogative, foreſaw that the land- tax muſt 
be advanced to four ſhillings in the pound, as ſoon 
as the ſword ſhould bedrawn; and although the om- 
nipotence of Great Britain to enforce her laws was 


not doubted, yet whether a revenue could be draun 


from America, ſhould her ſubmiſſion be ſecured, ap- 


Peared highly problematical. 'The commercial in- 


tereſt was yet more deeply affected by an open rup- 


ture. The Colonies ſtood indebted to the Britiſh mer- 


Chants about four millions ſterling, which, though a 


vaſt ſum, was no more than the amount of a twelve 


months commerce. This reſpectable body of men, 
not · only faw themſelves deprived of a moſt lucrative 


trade, but cut off from all hope of obtaining ſpeedy 


payment of the ſums due to them, and in danger of lo- 
ſing them for ever. A numerous body of manufacturers 
derived their only means of ſubſiſtence from the inter- 


sourſe with the Colonies, and therefore conſidered the 
2 | | N i | non- 


ment for action; t 


„ | 
non-importation agreement which their conſumers 
had entered into, as. the greateſt poſſible evil, and 
were anxious for a reconciliation upon any terms. 
Beſides theſe claſſes of men, whoſe particular and im- 
me diate intereſts urged them to eg d ſtrenuous 

advocates in the American cauſe, there were many 
people, who though influenced by no private or in- 
tereſted views, could neither ſee the juſtice nor expe- 
diency of Wir en the Americans to abſolute ſub- 

miſſion, and the operative principle of private inte- 
reft among the bulk, gave an energy and force to 


- ſuch ſpeculative reaſoning. 3 hs 
The meeting of parliament was the important mo- 
= ſenſe of the houſe had been ta- 
ken as ſoon as it was aſſembled, and it had been found 
to be in perfect union with the former parliament z _ 
ſo that the temper which dictated the reſolutions of 
the cabinet, was likely to infuſe itſelf into the 
legiſlative part of the conſtitution. The 17 50 wel- 
tion now was, whether Britiſh ſpirit 1 1 be oppor - 
| ſed to American ſpirit ; whether bold, yigorous and 
Judicious exertions ſhould be immediately made to 
_ cruſh that oppoſition before it had gained ſtrength, 
which it was found could not be terrified into acqui- 
eſcence. In ſuch a fituation to temporize was to 
yield; delay and irreſolution added Fx the flame: 


ut in conducting this momentous buſineſs, the conr 


fidential ſervants of the crown ſhewed themſelves 
better qualified for drawing the nation into hoſtile 
meaſures by ſecret and imperceptible ſteps, than at 
bonee to bear down oppoſition in both countries by 
the ſpirit and ability which were OTIS in their 
plans. The nation was lulled into ſecurity by the 
number of ſeamen for the year 1775, being reduce 
to ſixteen thouſand men; the land RS were alſo 


fixed at ſeventeen thouſand five hundred and for ty 3 
, 3 ſeven 
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vi effective men, officers and invalid included, 4 
ſmaller force than the preceding year“ 
Whilſt adminiftration feemed totally to have for 
gotten the ftate of affairs in America, addreſſes were 
Preſented both to the King and to the Parliament 
from the ity of London, and various parts of the 
kingdom, repreſenting the dreadful conſequences 
which the enforcement of the late rigorous acts Would 
produce, and expreſſing an earneft defire that a re- 
concihation with America might take place. A pe- 
tition from the merchants: reſiding in London and 
trading to America, was preſented to the Houle of 
- Commons by Mr. Alderman Hayley: a fimilar one 
from Briſtol, by Mr. Burke; the Weſt-India mer- 
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vi n en tte bar were up ble with aro | 
from thence, for which they bartered their Tum and 
ſugars ; ſo that an interruption of the intercourſe be- 
tween the Britiſh American cotitinent and thoſe iſl- 
ands, was likely not only to deprive the latter of the 
means of ſending their produce to Europe, but to 
cauſe a great body of people to periſh for want of 
ſuſtenance. A Committee of the Houſe of Com- 
mons was. appoiated, to whom theſe petitions were 
referred. T? 

In the mean time the petition from the Ameri- 
can Congreſs to the King had been tranſmitted to 
London, but the agents appointed. to preſent it, 
were informed, that his Majeſty could not poſlbly 
recave any thing which came from that body, as 
ſuch a ſtep would be to acknowledge its legality. 

On the 26th of January, 1773, Sir George Sawille 
moved the Houſe of Commons to  prefent a 3 | 

| RN 


'* See page FR 
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from three American agents, VIZ. Meffrs. Bolla * 


Franklin and Lee, ſtating, that they were authorizei 


by the American Congreſs, to prefent a petition of : 


that aſſembly to the King, which petition his Majeſ⸗ 
ty had referred to the Houſe; the petitioners there- 
ore deſired to be heard at the bar in ſupport of it, 
being, -as they ſaid, able to throw great light on the 


ſubject. The granting of this prayer was ſtrongly 


oppoſed for the fame reaſon which excluded the peri 


* . 


vince obNew-York to t 
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tion from the throne, and it was thrown out 


and it was thrown out by a 
majority of 218 tox68. As it was well known has 


the Americans had formed great expeQations from 


this application, and the miniſter, only three days 


before, had aſſigned as a reaſon of the delay in pros 
ceeding on the American buſineſs, that ſuch a peti- 

tion was coming over, and that it was of ſo conciha- 
tory a nature as to make way for healing and lenient 
meaſures, and for reconeiling all matters in an am- 
cable manner, ſuch a conduct appeared ſome what 
paradoxical, and indicated that no kind of comprg- _ 
miſe could take place; at the fame time, it might 
be plainly inferred that this auſterity on the part f 


government was juſt then aſſumed. 


N o 


Buch being the temper which diftated/tneafures, 


- 


the application by the. general aſſembly of the pro- 


New-York was the rival port of Boſton: the Yorkiſts 
were as much N 47 by their love of gaiety 


and pleaſure as the Boſtonians were for their auſtere 
and rigid demeanour. A people ſo oppolite in in- 
tereſts and habits, could only be compelled to unite 
through ere and hence the former were defi- 


rous of making their peace with Great Britain, upon 


terms, Wa they abhorred the idea of unconditi- 
onal ſubmiſſion; but the miniſtry thought ſuch 4 


qualified allegiance not worth obtaining, 8 
8 F Al 


to the Houſe of Commons, was 
not permitted to he upon the table. The city of 
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All negotiations being now at an end, Franklin 
oon after embarked for Boſton, where he was re- 
ceived with every mark of reſpect and confidence. 
His unremitting exertions in the cauſe in which he 
was engaged, contributed eſſentially to its ſupport 
and furtherance. The miniſtry, who well knew 
how dangerous an enemy this man was, had decla- 
red the northern Colonies to be in a ſtate of actual 
rebellion before his departure: ſtate-neceſſity there- 
fore pointed out to them that he ſhould be-detained 
m England, Mr. Pitt, when he declared general 
warrants to be illegal, at the ſame time acknow- 
ledged that he himſelf had iſſued them upon great 
emergencies. The parliament which approved the 
rneaſures/puriuing againſt America, would moſt af- 
ſuredly have indemnified both the adviſers and exe- 
As bs of fuch a ſtretch of power as the detaining this 
i: Upon the ſame principle, it would have been 

a +1 0 conduct in General Gage, to have prevent- 

ed the conveyance of arms and ammunition oyt of 
the town of Boſton, which were however carried off 
without queſtion or moleſtation. 

As ſoon as the Houſe of Lords met after Chriſt- 
mas, the Ear] of Dartmouth, then ſecretary of ſtate, 
laid before it the official papers received from Ame 
rica, upon which occaſiot the Earl of Chatham in- 
veighed with great ſpirit againſt the dilatorineſs of 
adminiftration, and moved © to addrefs his Majeſty 


td cauſe orders to be iſſued to General Gage, that he 


remove the forces from the town of Boſton, as ſoon 
as the ſeaſon of the year, and other circumſtances, - 
indiſpenſable to the ſafety and accommodation of 
the troops, may render it pra&ticable.” He urged 
the neceſſity of ſuch a ſtep, as the means of opening 
2 FRY for ſettling the dangerous troubles in Ame- 


rica, 


* On che departure of Trambdin, Ir. e became agent lor 
rede | 


— 
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jica, by beginning to allay the ferments and ſoften 
animoſities there. He ſaid an hour now loſt 7 5 
At 


PORTED of calamity, and pledged himfelf tha 


would not deſert for a moment the conduct of 


this mighty buſineſs, from the firſt to the laſt, unleſs 


nailed to his bed by the extremity of ſickneſs, but 


would knock at the door of a ſleeping miniſtry, and 
rauſe them to a ſenſe of their imminent danger, 


The times were greatly changed ſince this won- 


derful man, © moulded the attentive ſenate; charm- 
cd, perſuaded, exalted; and by the force of his 


matchleſs eloquence, annihilated all oppoſition. He 
now addreſſed an aſſembly, whoſe preconceived opi: 


nions were not to be ſhaken by the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments: He could now no longer gain upon his au- 
dience by touching their maſter- paiſion, and placing 


full in their view the advancement of their coun- 
try's dignity and power. He now maintained 4 


doctrine quite repugnant to the pride, the prejudice, 
and, as it was imagined, the intereſt of thoſe who 
heard him. Wrapped in the contemplation of their 


own grandeur and irreſiſtible ſtrength, they conſt- 
dered all -predictions of diſgrace, humiliation and 


ruin, as the images of a ſick fancy, the ſuggeſtions 
of a melancholy mormo; yet all theſe diſadvantages 


did not deter this venerable ſtateſman, "whoſe © old: 


5 experience had attained to fomethins like a prophe- 


tic ſtrain,” from predicting with great confidence, - 
the conſequences Which would tif@libly' Fein -- 


meaſures which had been adopted were perſiſted in. 


He delcribed the fituation of the troops at Bofton' 28 


truly unworthy, being penned up, and pinion in in- 
glorious ihactivity, he called them an army of impo- 


tence and coftempt, and to make the folly equal to 
the diſgrace, they were an army of irritation and 
vexation; “ you irritate your Colonies to unappeaſ- 
able raneour. It is not repealing this or that act of 


EF 2 Par- 
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TE BY 
parliament, it is not repealing a piece of parchment 
that can reſtore America to our boſom, we muſt re- 
| her fears and her reſentments; and we may then 
hope for her love and gratitude. But now, inſulted 
by an armed force poſted at Boſton, irritated with 
an hoſtile array before her eyes; her conceſſions, if 
they could be forced, would be ſuſpicious, and inſe- 
eure; but it is more than evident, that you cannot 
force them, principled. and united as they are, to 
your unworthy terms of ſubmiſſion —it is impoſſible. 
We ſhall be forced ultimately to retract, let us re- 
tract whilſt we can do it with honour, Theſe violent 
_ oppreſlive. acts. miuſt be repealed. I pledge myſelf 
for it, that you will in the end repeal them. I ſtake 
my reputation on it. I will conſent to be taken for 
an idiot, if they are not finally repealed. Avoid 
rhen this | humiliating, this diſgraceful neceſſity. 
With a dignity. becoming. your exalted; ſituation, 
make, the Brf advances to concord, to peace and 8 5 
happineſs: for that is your true dignity, to act with | 
prudence. and}, with juſtice. Every motive therefore = 
of juſtice and of policy, af dignity and of prudence, 
urges you to allay the ferment in America, by a re- | 9 
'moval of your troops from Boſton; by a repeal — 
your acts of parliament, and by demonſtration: of = 
amicable diſpoſitions towards your Colonies. On the 
other hand, every danger and every hazard impend, 
to deter you from perſeveranoe in your preſent ruꝛ- 
nous meaſures. Foreign war hanging over your 
heads by a flight and brittle thread: France and 
Spain watching your conduct, and waiting for the 
maturity of your errors“ 333 


The noble Earl concluded his animated harangue 
in the ſollowing emphatical manner. My Lords; 
if the miniſters thus perſevere in miſadviſing and 
miſleading the King, I will not ſay that they can ali- 
enate the affections of his ſubjects from —— e Ro 


[ as Þ 


but I will affirm, that they will make the crown not 


worth his wearing. I will not ſay that the King is 


| betrayed, but I will pronounce that the kingdom is 


undone.” The motion was rejected 68 to 18. 
This motion made by the noble Earl, was only 


preparatory to a bill, which he had framed for the 


purpoſe of conciliation with America, which he pro- 
poſed to the Houſe on the Iſt of February: it went 
to repeal all the acts which had been paſſed in the 
former ſeſſion relative to America, in which were 


included the Quebec act, and another act which re- 


gulated the quartering of ſoldiers. It alſo went te 
repeal eight acts of parliament which had been paſſed 
in the preſent reign, from the fourth year thereof 


to the twelfth. It propoſed to reſtrain the powers of 


the Admiralty and Vice Admiralty courts in Ameri- 
ca within their ancient limits, and to eſtabliſh the tri- 


al by jury in all ſuch civil caſes in which it had been 
lately aboliſhed; the Judges to hold their offices and 


ſalaries as the Judges in England, quam diu ſe bene gef- 


erint. It declared the Colonies of America to be 
juſtly entitled to the privileges, franchiſes, and im- 


munities granted by their ſeveral charters or conſtitu- 
tions, and that ſuch charters ought not to be invaded 


or reſumed, unleſs for mfuſer or ſome legal ground 


of forfeiture. This bill, although rejected by a large 
majority, was yet ſupported by a much more nume- 
rous minority than the mogion which precededit.* _ 


* 68 t031.—The peers who voted for Lord Chatham's plan of 
reconciliation, were the following, viz. Dukes 'of Cumberland, 
Richmond, Portland, Mancheſter, Newcaſtle, Marquis of Roek- 
ingham ; Earls of Stamford, Abingdon, Effingham, Fitzwilliam, 
Temple, Radnor, Chatham, Scarborough, Cholmondeley, Staf- 


ford, Tankerville, Stanhope ; Lords, Ponfonby, Littleton, Wy- ; 


combe, Sondes, Milton, Camden, Abergavenny, Fetrers, Cra- 
ven, Rumney, King, Forteſcue. DO Tr a ns 
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This attempt to overturn all that government had 
done with regard to America, . ſeemed to rouſe ad- 
miniſtration from their lethargic ſtupor. The miniſ- 
tet preſented a meſſage from his Majeſty to the 
Houſe of Commons, recommending an augmentati- : 


on of the forces by ſea and land, which being com: 
plied with, and 2000 additional ſeamen, and 4383 
land forces voted,* the houſe being reſolved into a 
committee on the American papers, he moved þ for 
leave to bring ina bill to reſtrain the trade and com- 


merce of the provinces of New Hampſhire and Maſ- 
ſachuſeti's Bay, the Colonies of Connecticut, Rhode 


Iſland, and Providence Plantation in North America, 


to Great Britain, Ireland, and the Britiſh Iſlands in 


the Weſt-Indies, and to prohibit ſuch Provinces and 


_ Colonies from carrying on any fiſhery on the Banks 
of Newfoundland, or other places therein mention- 
ed, under certain conditions and for a limited time. 
Still-the ſeverity of puniſhment was confined to the 
northern Colonies. and the miniſter.repreſented this 
reſtraining bill, as a juſt retaliation, for thoſe Colo- 
nies refuſing to trade with Great Britain. The fiſh- 
eries both nouriſhed the vigour, and advanced the 
conſequence of the New-Englanders; fiſheries not 


only ſupplied multitudes of their own people with 
food, but irained. a race of ſeamen as robuſt, hardy 
and undaunted, as any upon the globe. The veſſels 


employed therein were privileged to diſpoſe of their 


cargoes 


* In the debate on the augmentation of ſeamen, the Hog. Cap- 
tain Robert Boyle Walfingham (who afterwards unbappily perith- 


ed in the Weſt-Indies) aſſerted, that France had 5 5 ſhips of the 
line; more than one half of which were at that time manned, and 5 


© 


fit for actual ſervice, | 
+ Fed 5 778. 2 N 
1 Another bill was paſſed during the ſeſſion to reſtrain the trade 


and commerce of the middle and ſouthern Colonies to Great Bri- 


tain, Ireland, and tae Britſh Iands in the Weſt-indies.— The 
Pwpyince of New-York was noi included in this reſtriction. 
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- cargges'in' any ports ſouth of Cape Finiſterre ; ſo that 
the mg diſciples of John Calvin furniſhed the catho- 


lics o 


of Portugal, Spain, and even of the Italian ſtates, 
with their Lenten entertainment. The returns made 


in theſe voyages were brought to the ports of Great 
Britain, and decame the payment for Britiſh manu- 


factures, with which theſe ſhips were freighted home. 


To prohibit a commerce ſo exteniive, and which 
employed feveral: thouſand Americans, was a bold 
ep. It inveſted the Governor of each province, with 
ſuch a power to diſcriminate between rebels and loy- 


aliſts, fleſh and blood could fearcely be ſuppoſed ca- 


pable of exerciſing diſintereſtedly and juſtly. It 
tended to convert into enemies a very powerful body 


of men, and no ſatisfactory proof was adduced that 


the fiſheries could be carried on to an equal extent, 


and as effectually, from any of the ports of Great 


Whatever inconveniences the New England colo- 


niſts endured from this prohibition, they found means, 
however, to repay the injury in kind upon the Britiſh 
Fiſheries at Newfoundland; for, by withholding their 


wonted ſupplies of proviſiion from them, all the dif- 


treſſes of famine were ſuffered for a conſiderable time, 


until they received a ſupply from Ireland, whereby 
exhauſted life was repaired ; but the means of ſubs 
ſiſtence became from that time more precarious and 
leſs abundant,” + = 5 To 
The ſeverity of this bill was diſreliſhed by many 


friends to government, who had hitherto ſupported + | 


coercive meaſures towards America. In order there- 


fore to quiet their.ſcruples, the firſt Lord of the Trea- 
fury brought forward another American act, which 


bore a different complexion. This profeſſed to be a 


plan of reconciliation with the Colonies, and thereby 


to invite them to return with confidence to the arms 
of Great Britain. It enacted, that the Governor, 
0 c 0 Council, 
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Council, and Aſſembly of any Province pr Colony, 


upon making proviſion according to their abilities for 
tke common defence, which proviſion ſhould be diſ- 
ſable by parliament, and for the ſupport of the ci- 
25 government and adminiſtration of juſtice in ſuch 
Province, if ſuch contribution ſhall be approved of 
by his Majeſty in parhament, then Great Britain 
ſhould forbear, in reſpect of ſuch Colony, to levy any 
dutics or taxes, ſuch only excepted as may be expe- 
dient for the regulation of commerce; and the net 


produce of ſuch to be carried to the account of the 


Province fo acting. ny „ 
The miniſter acknowledged it to be very probable 


that theſe. propoſitions might not be acceptable to 


the Americans in general, as they certainly did not 
go to all their claims. The reſolutions were however 
juſt, humane, and wiſe, and thoſe among the Americans 


ho were juſt, humane, and wife, would, he believed 


think them well worthy their attention; but whatevef 
might be the fate of thoſe meaſures, he felt that he 
had done his duty fairly and conſiſtently. If it did no 


good there it would do good here, it would unite the 


people of boten, by holding out to them a diſ- 
tinct ohject of revenue; as it united England it would 
difunite America; there it would tend to ſeparate the 
grain from the chaff: whatever provincè came firſt 
jo make 2 dutifu! offer, would be kindly and gently 
reated; and if but one Province accepted the offer 
the wholz confederacy would be broken, and that 
union which alone rendered them formidable, would 
be diſſolved. 5 „ i 
In every point of view this bill did not produce the 


effect expected from it, for it neither ſtrengthened 


the hands of government at home, nor made proſe- 
„ IN 
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The great advantage on the ſide of government 
throughout this parliamentary ſtruggle, Was derived 

from its unanimity ; Whereas the oppoſition was com- 
poſed of ſuch diſcordant parts, as were not likely to 

unite firmly and ftrenuouſly in any one point, but 
in endeavouring to diſconcert the preſent ſyſtem of 
politics; ſo that whenever it became a queſtion, 
what ſhquld be ſubſtituted in its Read ? many adopt- 
ed the ſentiment of the Roman poet, wullius adds 
jurare in verha magiſtre. Lord Chatham's plan was not 
cordially reliſhed by many who wiſhed à reconciliati- 
on with America, and indeed, independent of the 
* views and private intereſts of the ſeveral 
leaders (a ſource of diſagreement ſufficiently: fruitful) 
nothing could be more complicated than the buſineſs 
of adjuſting a practical plan of reconciliation, ſuch as 
| would cauſe their riſing reſentments to ſubſide, their 

Jarring intereſts no longer to claſh, and the appre- 
henſion of future rivalſhip to be removed: this was 
ſo ſtupendous a work, as perhaps to ſurpaſa the pow- 

ers of humanity, unſupported by the ſupreme autho- 
-rity of the ſtate. It was however attemptex] (maugre 
royal patronage) by a man, in whom naturgl endo- 
ments, and acquired accompliſhments, appear in 
their full luſtre. Mr, Burke laid before the houſe of 
Commons, on the 22d of March, 1975, thirteen re- 
ſolutions for conciliation. with the Colories. Theſe: 
he introduced, by a ſpeech fraught with maſterly elov 
quence, in which he. diſplayed a thorough -know- 
ledge of the principles of action among mankind in 
a ſtate of civil ſociety, and of the proper political con 
duct reſulting from ſuch principles. He laid it down 
as an axiom, that we muſt govern America accord- 
ing to the true nature and peculiar circumſtances of 
the people, and not according to our own imagina- 
tions; nei according to abſtract ideas of right, or 


mere general theories of government. He ſtated te 


rapid 


— 
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rapid progref which America had made in populati- 


on, and in the commerce carried on with Great Bri- 


tain. He aſſerted, that the Colonies in general ow- 


ed little or nothing to any care of ours, and that they 
were not moulded into their happy form, by the 
conſtraints of watchful and ſuſpicious government, 
but that through a wiſe and ſalutary neglect, a ge- 


| —_ nature had been ſuffered to take her own way 


o perfection. He aſſigned, as the cauſes from 
whos a fierce ſpirit of Forty had grown up in the 
Colonies, their origin—their form of government 
the force of their religious principles in the northern 


Colonies of manners in the ſouthern—of educati- 


vn and of the remoteneſs of ſituation from the firſt 
mover of government. Under the head of educati- 
on he obſerved, that perhaps in no country in the 
world, the law is made fo general a ſtudy as in North 
America; inſomuch as that it was faid, nearly as 
many copies of Blackſtone's Commentaries had been 
printed and ſold in America as in England. This 
knowledge of law, ſome might ſay, ought to teach 
them more clearly the rights of legiſlature, their ob- 
lations to obedience, and the penalties of rebellion ; 

but when great honours and great emoluments do 


pot win cover this knowledge to the ſervice of the 


Rate, it is a formidable adverfary to government.“ 
His reaſoning, ſolid and jirrefragable in itſelf, recelv- 


. edall the embelliſhment which a fine imagination 


could beſtow. In large bodies, ſaid he, the circu- 
lation of power muſt be leis vigorous at the extremi- 
ties. Nature has ſaid it. The Turk cannot govern 
Egypt and Arabia and Curdiſtan, as be governs 
Thrace. Perhaps ideas of liberty mi ght be deſired 
more recbneilable with an arbitrary 1 5 boundleſs 
authority. Perhaps we might wiſh the Colonies to 
be perſuaded, that their liberty is more ſecure when 


3 held! " truſt ſor them by us (as their guardians d dur- 


ing 


Tt any 


ing a perp2tual minority) than with any part of it 
in their own hands; but the queſtion is whether their 
ſpirit deſerves. praiſe or blame. ro OL e 
This able legiſlator then proceeded to deliver it as 
his opinion, that there were but three ways of pro» 
ceeding relative to this ſtubborn ſpirit Which prevail. 
ed in the Colonigs; namely, to change that ſpirit ass 
inconvenient, by removing the cauſes; to proſecute 
it as criminal; or to comply with it as neceſſary. 
One means of changing the ſpirit was, by taking 
meaſures to ſtop that ſpreading population which was 
ſo alarming to this country, by the crown making 
no further grants of land. But this, he faid, would 
by no means anſwer the purpoſe, there being alrea- 
dy fo much unſettled land in private hands, as would 
afford ſcope for an immenſe future population, and 
the numerous bodies which could obtain no ſettled 
habitation, would become hordes of Engliſh Fartars, 
which would be in time formidable to the fixed reſi- 
_ dents. He called this project “ hedging in popu- 


* 


KM lation,” and pronounced it to be neither prudent nor 
practicablſſddmmſe. 
; A more direct way of breaking their. ſpirit would 
= be to impoveriſh them, by arreſting the noble courſe 


of their marine enterprizes. This, he ſaid, was no 
more than the old, and, as he thought, the explod- 
ed problem of tyranny, which propoſes to beggar 
its ſubjects into ſubmiſhon. But nature ſtill proceeds 
in her ordinary courſe, and difcontent will increaſe 
with miſery ; and there are critical moments in the 
fortune of all ſtates, when they who are too weak to 
contribute to our proſperity, may be ſtrong enough 
to complete our ruin. The temper and character 
which prevailed in the Colonies, he thought unaltera- 
ble by any human art, neither the natural nor moral 
cauſes could. be changed. e 
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| As to the ſecond mode of. proceeding, to proſecute 


this ſpirit in its overt acts as criminal; he knew, he 


aid, of no method of drawing up an indictment 
againſt a Whole people; and in a quarrel among the 
component parts of a great political union of commu- 
nities, nothing could be more completely imprudent, 


than for the head of the empire to inſiſt, that if any 


is whole authority is denied, inſtantly to proclaim 


rebellion, to beat to arms, and to put the offending 
provinces under the ban. Such conduct may teach 
the provinces, that the government againſt which a 


claim of liberty is tantamount to high-treaſon, is a 
government in which ſubmittion is equivalent to ſla- 
very. If then the removal of the cauſes of this ſpirit 


be for the greater part, or rather entirely, of Ame- - 
rican liberty, impracticable; if the ideas of cri- . 
mical proces be inapplicable, or if applicable, are 
in the higheſt degree inexpedient, what way yet re- 
mains? No way is open but the third and laſt, to 


* 


comply with the American ſpirit as neceſſary, or, if 


you 3 to ſubmit to it as a neceſſary evil. It is 


not what a lawyer tells 1. e I may do, but what hu- 


manity, reaſon, and juſtice tells me 1 ought to do. 


Of what avail are titles and arms, when the reaſon 
of the thirg tells me, that the aſſertion of my title 


is the loſs of my ſuit ; and that I could do nothing 
but wound myſelf with the uſe of my own weapons? 
The general character and fituation of a people muſt, 
N 2 - what fort of government is fitted for 
le urged, with great force of reafoning, the con- 
duct of the. legiſlature in early times towards the 


kingdom of Ireland, the - principality of Wales, and 
the county Palatine of Cheſter ; and contended, that 
the fame principles which actuated our anceſtors in 
their conduct towards thoſe countries ſhould govern 


us in our treatment of America. It was not,” ſaid 


he, 


# 


privilege is pleaded againſt his will or his acts, that 
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tion. Thus was Cheſter, which had been little leſs 
diſtempered than Wales, eured by the ſame remedy; 


is the true remedy for ſuperſtition“. 


L arg J 


he, „ Engliſh arms, but the Engliſh conſüätutionm 


that conquered Ireland; it was the vital ſubſtance of 


free government in that kingdom.“ Wales, before 


it partook of thoſe common rights, rode this king- 


dom like an incubus. That. principality was an un- 


rofitable and oppreſſive burden. Our anceſtors at 
—— found, that las made againſt a whole nation, 


vVvere not the moſt effectual methods for ſecuring its 
obedience; Wales, therefore, in the reign of Henry 


the Eighth, became poſſeſſed of all the rights and 
privileges of Engliſh ſubjects. About the ſame tune 
the county Palatine of Cheſter obtained tie ſame re- 


lief, in conſequence of a petition preſented to tlie 


King, which ſet forth,“ that for want of being re- 
preſented in parliament, the inhabitants of that coun- 


try had been oftentimes touched and grieved with 


acts and ſtatutes made within the court of parliament, - 
as well derogatory unto the moſt ancient juriſdicti- 
ons, liberties and privileges of their county Palatine, 
as pre judieial to the common- wealth, quietneſs, reſt, 


and peace of your Grace's moſt bounden ſubjects in- 


habiting within the ſame.” Parliament, he. obſery- 
ed, ſo far from being. offended at the free ſtyle of 
this petition, made the expreſſions uſed therein, the 


very preamble to their act of redreſs, and*confecrat- 


ed its principle to all ages in the ſanctuary of legiſla- 


which demonſtrates that freedom, and not ſervitude, 
is the cure of anarchy, as religion, and not atheiſm, 


un the beginning of the next ſeſſions Mr. Burke offered tothe 
conſideration of parliament another bill, which aimed at com- 
poſing the troubles and quieting the minds of his Majeſty's ſubjects 
In America. Thie plan of conciliation was founded on that impor- 


cart 


Tum] = 
The grand ſtimulus for coercive meaſures witli 
America was, the full aſſurance which was entertain- 
ed by many, that the Colonies would go farther. 
That with their increaſing ſtrength they would in- 


creaſe. their diſcontents, until they diſclaimed all 


ſubordination. No although the idea of a perpetu · 
al minority might have been treated as a chimera, 
engendered by pride upon ſelfiſnneſs, yet our orator 


knew too well the diſpoſition of his audience to com- 


bat that ſentiment, he therefore paſſed oyer ſuperfi- 
cially a point, which it was dangerous to di ſeuſs fully. 
The ſyſtem of Colony government, which this 


able ſtateſman had formed, was a very eſſential point 
Fi 19; 5.1 7 1493, Yael - 


7 2201 8 . i ii 
tant law paſſed in the reign of Edward the Firſt, known by the 


name of Statutum de Tallagio non concedendo.. He ſhewed the 


fimilarity of the ancient diſputes that aroſe between the kings and 


the people of England on the ſubject of taxation, to thoſe now 
ſubſiſting between the parliament and the natives of America; that 
the claim of ſorervienty was the ſame in both inſtances, and the 


evils which were effectually removed by the ſtatute de tallagio, 
correſponded, exactly with thoſe which his propoſed bill was in- 
_ tended to remedy: That parliament had happily a precedent of 

the firſt authority to ſerve as a guide to their conduct. The kings 


of England formerly contended, that the crown, being charged 


with the public defence, muſt be furniſhed alſo with the means of 

providing for it. 'Thi.t-it would be abſurd to commit a truſt into 

the hands of one perſon, and to leave the power of executing it to 

depend upon the will of another. But notwithſtanding the force 

of this argument, and the allurements of the claim, one of the 

po and wiſeſt of our monarchs, by an expreſs and . poſitive, | 
ct 


, cut off from the ſovereign power the right of raxing., To this 


eonceſſion, he faid, in all human probability, the preſervation of 


the other branches of the perogative was owing. The law was 


abſolutely ſilent about the right, and confined itſelf to give ſatisfac- 
tion in future, and has ever ſince been the foundation of the unity 


and happineſs of England. This bill, tho' rejected, was ſupport- 


ech by a larger number than any other propoſal made by the mino-. 
' rity reſp-Qung America, the number being 210 to 105. 


525 
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| F 
1 analagous to that which had been framed by Lord 


'Chatham. Each renounced the idea of America be- 
ing repreſented in the Britiſh parliament. Mr. Burke's 
plan went to repealing only one of the eight acts of 
- parliament propoſed by the noble Earl in the other 
: Houſe, but with hira it ur ged the Nec eſſity of, repeal- 
1 ing all the acts reſpecting America which had paſſed 
3 in the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, the Quebec act ex- 
cepted; to regulate the Courts. of Admiralty, and 
that the Judges ſhould be paid by the aſſemblies, and 
hold their poſts during good behavionr, , The baſis 
on which the whole fabric reſted, was the mode by 
dich a revenue ſhould be raiſed, Mr. Burke pro- 


S . i 
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oſed, that all grants or aids to Great Britain made 
by Runes, ſhould be by reſolutions in their general 
aſſembles; the readineſs of thoſe aflemblies, :to. grant 
an equitable ſupply for the exigendes of the ſtate, he 
inferred from the free grants Which they had at 
ſundry times made of large ſubſidies, according to 
their abilities. All theſe reſolutions were rejected by 
A eite, 
Mr. Burke appealed to the public, by printing his 
ſpeech; the public read, admired, and forgot it. In 
ſhort, poſterity alone is qualified to decide upon the 
merits of a politician who attempts ta reaſon down 
the pride of empire, and to perſuade a warlike people 


to yield, when they imagine themſelves able te-dic- 

ö . tate. No orator ever ſuoseded in a cauſe wherein it 
= was impoſſible for him to engage ſome active paſſion 
1 of the human ſoul in his intereſt t. 


Whilſt the important diſpute with America cauſed 
warm debates in both houſes of parliament, and great- 
ly divided the nation, a variety of pubkcations iſſued 
from the preſs, in ſome of which the conduct of go- 
vernment was defended with great zeal, and in others 
as warmly attacked, ſometimes : with argument, 


ſometimes by ridicule, and not unfrequently. with 


abuſe. | 


AA batt. 
* 


— „ — + , 
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ing a profeſfion f. This gentleinan had ever avow- 


een 
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abuſe. Indeed the liberty of the preſs prevailed in 
its full extent. The miniſtry, inſtead of puniſhing 
abuſive writers, retained in their pay ſuch as were ve- 
y eminent for that qualification, it having been 
thought more ſerviceable to the cauſe ofgo vernment 
to bear down ſcurrility, than to proſecute delinquents 
in the courts of law. To reftrain the licentiouſneſs of 
the preſs uſed to be deemed neceſſary by minifters, 
but now a different kind of conduct is adopted; the 


_ abuſe of the preſs is winked at, is even countenanced, 


and an uſeful purpoſe. is anſwered to government 
thereby: the natural attachment which mankind feels 
to order and decorum, cauſe men of ſenſe and influ- 
ence to be diſguſted at the abuſe and illiberality which 
is poured out, and the forbearance of government is 


cConiſtrued into moderation, when perhaps their own 
emiſſaries are the delinquent““?s _ 
The moſt able and reſpectable advocate for govern- 
ment, Was a writer who. had ſpent a long courſe of 
years in literary purfuits, no lefs laborious to himſelf 
than beneficial to mankind, and who was at length, 
by the well · directed bounty of his Sovereign, reſcued 
from thoſe uneaſy ſenſations, which muſt. prey up- 


on a man of genius, who is compelled to make writ- 


| * 

ln the early part of the reign of George the Second, the printer 
of the — operon er | publiſhing two letters, Webel | 
were written by lord Bolingbroke, in the firſt of which he paſſed 
great encomiums upon Edward the Third, interſperſed with ſome 
oblique hints, which were conſtrued into libels againft the govern- 


ment: and in che ſecond, he drew the character of Richard the 


Setond, in u. manner which was ſuppoſed to convey the ſame 


meaning 3; but the affair was ſuffered to die away. This will, how- 


ever, ſerve to ſhew the great inereaſe in the licenſe of the preſs 

in the courſe of about forty years. 
＋ 2 — — — cribes ſuch a ſituation, in the admi- 

rable preface which he has written to his Dietonary of the Engliſr 


* 
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ed his political ſentiments, which led him to be ſtrong-. 
ly attached to the houſe of Stuart, and-to treat with 
aſperity the conduct of the legiſlature towards that 
family; but he had at length, like many others who 
held the ſame principles, transferred his loyalty. to the 
Brunſwick line : it was therefore in the'integrity of 
his heart that he undertook a defence of American 
taxation from the imputation of tyranny. In this 
piece he defended the doctrine of Colony ſubordina- 
tion upon the principles of the law of nations; main- 
tained that the Coloniſts, by their fituation, became 
poſſeſſed of ſuch advantages as were more than equi- 
valent to their right of voting for repreſentatives in 
parliamerit : he ridiculed. the diſtinction made be- 
tween internal taxation and commercial regulations, 
and argued; that as the. parliament may enact for 
America a law of capital puniſhment; it may there- 
fore eſtabliſh a mode and proportion of taxation. _ 
This work was publiſhed about the time that Mr. 
Burke delivered his celebrated ſpeech in the Houſe of 
Commons. It is to the honour of human nature to 
have it remarked, that theſe two contemporaries, 
diſtinguiſhed in the higheſt degree for the univerſali- 
ty of their knowledge and learning, as well as for 
the elevation of their gefius,. who, notwithſtanding 
they were ſtrenuous ſupporters, from principle, of 
very oppoſite political ſentiments, at the very time 
when theſe points were warmly diſcuſſed, and the 
_ zeal of the diſputants frequently drew forth invective 
and fierce recrimination, yet lived in habits ef ſtrict 
friendſhip, and knew how to enjoy “ the feaſt of 
_ reaſon and the flow of fouP* amidſt the tempeſt of 
civil contentions. A glorious triumph over thoſe 
weakneſſes which the human mind is too much ſuſ- 
ceptible of, even when under the government of a 


ſound underſtanding! 


5 > — * 
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_ » Neither ſhould the hiſtorian who records the tranſ- 
actions of theſe times, omit to take notice of the 
Dau conduct of a young nobleman in this un- 
happy diſpute. In all queſtions concerning the go- 
vernment of America which came before the Houſe 
of Lords during this ſeſſion of parliament, the Earl 
of Effingham firenuouſly oppoſed the meaſures adopt - 8 
ed by the majority. Although the fortune which he =—_ 
inherited was not ample, yet his deſcent was as illuſ- | 4 


trious as any peer of Great Britain; one of the elder rn 
branches of his family commanded the Engliſh fleet a 
that was oppoſed to the Spaniſh Armada in 1388, = 
from which: period a martial. ſpirit prevailed in moſt 
of the deſcendants from this noble blood of the 
Howards. Like his father and grandfather he was 1 
bred to arms, and in his early manhood diſcovered a Y 
; ſtrong attachment to his profefiion. An earneſt de- 2 | 
fire to become a practical ſoldier led him, when the || 
war between Ruſha and the Porte had broke out, to 'F 
ferve as u volunteer in the army of the former power. [ 
The ge-eftablifhment of peace reſtored his lordſhip to 
| his country, when he gave a public teſtimony. of his 
Vil  _. © political principles, by ſigning the proteſt, which was 
entered on the journals of the Houſe of Lords, on 
daſſing the act for regulating the government of 
| Mallacbuſett's Bay.“ The twenty-ſecond regiment 
cf foot, in which he held a captain's commilſion, be- 
ing at length ordered to America, he conceived his 
profeſſion of a ſoldier no longer compatible with his 
duty as a citizen, he therefore wrote a letter of re- 
ſignation to the ſecretaty at war. It is, ſaid he, 
when addreſſing his peers, no ſmall ſacrifice which a 
man makes who gives up his profeſſion, but it is a 
much greater, when a predilection ſtrengthened by 
habit, has given him ſo ſtrong an attachment to his 
profeſſion as I feel; I have, however, this conſolati- | 5 
on, that by making the ſacrifice, I at leaſt give to 
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Further deficiency in the gold coin, extras 


Profit on a lottery | 


EA} 


5 my country an unequivocal proof of the ſincerity of 
my principles.”* The cities of London and Publin 


voted their thanks to his lordſhip for this noble conduct. 
The buſmefs of finance cloſed the ſelfion. . The 


amount of the ſupplies for the year 17/5 was 
4, 30), 450 L. and a million of three per cem. annuities 


was paid off at 88 per cem f 1,250,000/. exchequer 


bills were diſcharged, and new ones to an equal 


amount iſſued. The land- tax was continued at three 


\ ſhillings in the pound, and the total of ways and 
means, excluſive of exchequer bills, but including the 


millionofthe nationaldebr difcharged, was 530yag6l.f. 
0661108 3% TY nes CORE 


tor or Te} oh TIS 170! 39 
Speech inthe Houſe of Lords, May 18, 177. 


_ + The Earl of Stair ſtates, that the new debts contraſted in | 
the years 1774 and 1775, which were not funded, exceeded the 
debts diſcharged, by 274,870 l. See his Ob/ervations on the flate, 


of the Nation. Be ger 
t The expence of 18,000 ſeamen, building and 


repairing ſhips and ordinary of navy 4,674; 
e e ee eee ee e 9 2 | 
Army, amountingto 15,547 landmen and 4,393 in- F 
Falids — 1,597,561 
Miſce Hanebus ſervices — 85,172 


and further expence of coinage 1 15387 


A deficiency upon land and malt . ; - 451,000 


Ditto of grants in 1774 


5 2,528 


Ditto fund, three and 1-half per cent. 1948 OO” 45,440 


© 4:307,450 


— —— ͤ 


"The balance ariſing from the linking fund to the IMG 


Jandary, 1775, was | — — "Han 
The quarter ending 5th of April — 6644447 : 


The growing produce was appropriated to the „ 


amount of : 


The ſale of the ceded iſlands at length yielded 


French prize money 17,000 l. and American revenue 
15,0001. FE ES 


32,000 


Ihe ſurplus of ways and means was calculated at "PIO 


9 


to the merits of the cauſe. . 
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His Majeſiy put an end to the ſeſſion on the 26th 
of May. , ans £0 | 
The conteſt between Great Britain and her Colo- 
ties was now unavoidably to be decided by the ſword, 


and the attention of all Europe was drawn to a diſ- 
pute ſo new in its nature and important in its conſe- 
quences. The pre-eminence which this country had 
gained over all other ſtates, could not be beheld, 
even by her allies, without ſome degree of envy, 


but to thoſe powers in whom a preſcriptive rivalſhip 


and ill-will ſubſiſted, it was beheld with impatience. 


This rupture therefore was attended to with the moſt 
intereſted eagerneſs, and the wiſhes of all Europe, if 


we except ſome German principalities, may be ſaid 
to have been favourable to the cauſe of America. 
The Baron de Monteſquieu, whom the paſt age re- 


ceived as an oracle, and whom ſome hving writers 


of our own nation * confider as a fanciful politician, 


remarks, that * ſuch powers as are eſtabliſhed by 


commerce, may ſubſiſt for a long ſeries of years in 


their humble condition, but their grandeur is of ſhort 


duration. They riſe by little and little, and in an 


imperceptible manner, for they do not perform any 


great exploit which may make a noiſe and ſignalize 
their power; but when they have once raiſed them 


ſelves to ſo exalted a pitch that it is impoſſible but all 
muſt ſee them, every one endeavours to deprive ſuch 


a nation of an advantage which they had ſnatched as 
it were from the reſt of the world.“ A deſire of ſee - 
ing a haughty nation humbled might therefore tend 
more to promote this diſpoſition, than an attention 


8 CHAP. 
* Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Gibbon. ok obs 
+ An Engliſh gentleman who travelled with a young noble - 


a man of high rank, being introduced to the King of Pruſſia at Sans 


Souci, that Prince entered into a converſation upon the ſtate of 
. | . affairs 
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Nemarks on the prevailing Diſpoſition of America—Attion 
at Lexington—Second Seſſion of the Congreſs —Athon at 
Bunker Hill Viconderqga and Croumpoint ſubdued— 

Franſport-veſſels taken by the Americans Meeting of 
Parliament. aft army voted— Bill of Indemuty brought 

in Sentiments delivered concerning the Prerogatroes of 

the Croum.— Pelition from the Province f Neva Scotia 

E Prahibitory Aft—Treaties with German Prince 

 Troms drawn from Ireland — Animadver ſion on the Mea- 

ure in the Houſe of Cummons.— Act for the Employment 

of foreign Seamen in the Navy and Merchants Service 

State of Oppefitim and the Objects of its purſuit during 
the ſeſſion—Finances for 1976. | 


IN this ſtate of the American diſpute, we would 
wiſh to be indulged in making two remarks. . 
The parliamentary regulations which had been mage 


affairs between Gteat Britain and her Colonies. He obſeryed, 
that it was a difficult thing to govern men by force at ſuch a diſ- 
tance : that if the Americans ſhould be beaten, (which appeared 
a little prablematical) ſtill it would be next to impoſſible to conti- 
nue to draw from them a revenue by taxation that if we intend-· 
ed conciliation with America, ſome of our meaſures were too 
rough; and if we intended its ſubjection they were too gentle. 
He concluded, by ſaying, Enfin Meſſieurs, je ne comprehends pas 
ces choſes l; je nai point de colonie : j'eſpère que vous vous tireres 
bien daffaire, mais elle me paroit un peu eineuſe. e 
The ſame writer informs us, that at the court of Vienna, in 
general they favoured America, but ſhewed more moderation than 
in other parts of the continent. The Emperor, when ſome per- 
fon aſked him which fide he favoured, replied very ingeniouſly, 
Je ſuis par metier royalifle. More's Travels, Vol. II. p. 242 and 
436. Sce alſo Wraxal's Travels, for the ſentiments of the Swedes 
upon this ſubject. xy Sn 


Lal. 


for the government of | Maſſachuſett's Bay, in 
the beginning of the year 17/4, not having been 
carried into effect, from the violent oppoſition 


ſhewn to that plan of government; and the civil 


' inffitutions which their charter had eſtabliſhed, 


eing thereby abrogated, all the functions of legal 
authority were immediately ſuſpended. No gover- 
nor preſided, no cala Embed no judges inter- 
preted the law, no inferior officers exacted an obſer- 


vance of it. fa fuch a ſtate of anarchy, it was to 


be expected that the perſons and property of indivi- 
duals would be expoſed to the depredations of lawleſs 


miſcreants, who are to be found in greater or lets 


numbers in every ſtate, who by their crimes diſgrace 
humanity, diſturb the peace of ſociety, and draw 
down the ſeverity of the laws. But though the ſuſ- 
penſion of magiſtracy gave the needy and unprinci- 
pled a licence to do what was right in their own eyes, 
every one remained ſafe and unmoleſted. This Co- 
lony had ever been characterized for an intolerant 
fpirit in religion, and now flood accuſed of rebellion 
againſt the parent ſtate, but its manners ſeem to 
have remained uncorrupted, inſomuch that in the 
courte of eighteen years, it is ſaid, that only one cri- 


minal has been executed in the province. However 
we may abnct traitors, we cannot but admire ſuch 


unexampled internal decorum | ee 0 
Although defection had now ſpread over the 


American continent, yet two deſcriptions of men 
might have been expected to withſtand the general 


contagion, at leaſt utterly to renounce the idea of 
taking up arms againſt Great Britain, namely, the 
Dakers from principles of religion; and ſuch mili- 


tary men who were natives of the Britiſh iſles, but 


who. had ſettled in America at the concluſion of the 

laſt war in conſiderable nurnbers : but the contrary 
proved to be the fact. Many of the younger Qua- 

kers in Philadelphia formed themſelves into volunteer 

V | companies, 
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articles from | 
_ cibly ſeized upon in many places. Mills were con- 


LL T3 Ret 


companies, and the Britiſſi officers forgetting that 


doctrine of ſubmiſſion and ſubordination which they 


had imbibed with their tactics, took an active part 
with the Americans, and rendered the moſt eſſential 


ſervice to their cauſe, by forming their huſbandmen 


into ſolcliers. 


_ Congreſs now ſought to procure arms and ammu- 


nition for the inſurgents, and as a royal proclamation = 
had been ng prohibiting the exportation of ſuch 
ritain, the public magazines were for- 


ſtructed and manufactures eſtabliſhed in Pennſylvar- 
nia and Virginia, for making gun-powder, and Ame- 


rican veſſels viſited the ſeveral European ports from 


Cadiz even to Hamburgh. This activity was unrer 
mitted; whilft the antipathy which ſubſiſted between 
the King's troops at Boſton and the provincials, was 


daily increaſing, and foreboded ſpeedy hoſtilities. 
Occaſions for kirmiſhes were frequent, but the Ame- . 
ricans pretend, that they cautiouſly avoided commit- 


ting the firſt act of open hoſtility. They conſidered 


_ themſelves as juſtified in taking up arms, for the 
Purpoſe of ſelf-defence, but diſclaimed all deſign. of 


attacking the King's troops. Whilſt they 'obterved 
this diſtinction, they contended, that according to 
the Engliſh conſtitution, they were not in a ſtate of 


rebellion, or levelling war againſt the King. x Which 


ſide was the firſt aggreſſor in the affair at Lexing- 


ton, where a detachment of regulars attempting 


to ſeize ſome cannon and ammunition, a ſharp en- 
gagement enſued) every man will decide upon ac- 
cording; to his political attachments, for both parties 
diſclaim it. However, this action in its confequen- 


* Sir William Blackſtone ſays, that jn caſe of national op- 
preſſion, the nation has very juſtifiably riſen, as one man, to viu- 


dicate the original compact between the King and the people.” 


| Commentaries, Book IV. Chap. VI. 
T April 19, 1975, LY 
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ces tended to beat up all America to arms. Gee 
being ſoon after reaſſembled, (notwithſtanding the 


American ſecretary had written circular letters to 
each Colony, forbidding it in the King's name, and 


under pain of his diſpleaſure, to elect deputies for the 


next general Congreſs) now began to aſſume the ex- 


ecutive powers of | government, 'and appointed Mr. 
George Waſhington, (a natiye of Virginia, and poſ- 


ſeſſed of landed property there to the amount of 
5000]. per annum) commander in chief of their for- 


ces. This gentleman had been trained to arms 


from his youth; but few opportunities had occurred 
in which he could gain military renown. His firſt 


exploit in arms, about the year 1754, proved unfor- 


tunate, but not diſgraceful. The Americans eſ- 
teemed the man, becauſe they believed him to be as 


much diſtinguiſhed by his arg virtues wn talents, | 


as by his fortune. 


Twenty thouſand Provincials . in arms now n; 
med in the king's troops at Boſton, and although 
large reinforcements' from England and Ireland ar- 


rived about this time, with which came the Generals 


Howe, Burgoyne and Clinton, yet it was found im- 
poſſible to extricate the army from this diſgraceful 
blockade. The daring attempt of a party of Ame- 


Ticans, headed by a Dr. Warren, to fortify an emi- 


nence which commanded the town, brought on the 
fatal action of Bunker's-hill, where victory was 


_ dearly bought, with the lives of many veteran , offi- 


cers.* General Howe, who led the attack, was al- 
moſt the only officer who remained unhurt, although 
in the hotteſt of the action, and with numbers con- 
tinually falling beſide him. The Britiſh troops, train- 
ed to diſcipline and inured to ſervice, twice retreat- 
ed before a body of peaſants, who. then, for the firſt 
time, faced an enemy. The undaunted courage of 
the Genera), which was well ſeconded by his officers, 
retrieved 

June 17, 1775. 
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retrieved the fortune of the day. Warren, the 
America leader, was killed in the action. Charleſ- 
town, which ſtood on the northern peninſula, at the 
entrance of Boſton-bay, and conſiſted of 400 houſes, . 
was unfortunately reduced to aſhes. The manner 


in which this paſt was attacked has been much cen 
ſured: had the troops been landed on the iſthmus, 
near the town of Cambridge, the American works, 


it has been ſaid, might have been more eaſily forced, 


55 and their retreat effectually cut off; but Putnam lay 


with a conſiderable ſorce at a ſmall diſtance, which 
probably determined the general againſt this mode 
of attack. On the other hand, the American gene- 
ral is equally. cenſured for not marching his men to 
ſupport the party on Bunker's:Hill. 
be important forts of Ticonderoga and Crown- 

int, the former of which, when poſſeſſed by the 


French, had withſtood the attack of a large army, 
were now {urprized and taken by a body of American 


volunteers, formed in the back ſettlements, and 
commanded by a Colonel Eaſton, and a. Colonel 
Ethan Allen; but it does not appear that either of 
theſe partiſans acted under commiſſions from Con» 


greſs. Heel: 40 * $66 
lt now became neceſſary for Congreſs to provide 
the means of paying the troops which were raiſed, 


and to defray the other expences of the war; and as 


no ſpecie could be obtained, the little which was in 


circulation, being immediately ſecreted upon the 


breaking out of the troubles, no other reſource was 
left but to iſſue a large paper. currency, for the re- 
demption of which the delegates of each Province in 
Congreſs bound their conſtituents. Such a mode of 


providing for the exigencies of the times, required 
_ that a general confidence ſhould be placed in the ſe- 
curity: public ſpirit will often lead men to riſt their 


perſons 


Las J 


perſons rather than their p roperty, beſides the eaſi- 
neſs with which theſe! G's nan. be imitated, expoſ- 
ed the new ſtates to great inconveniencies from for- 


Tr t title of © The United Colas] of America, 


viaas then aſſumed, the Congreſs declared, that the 

compact betwen the legiſlature of Great Britain, and 
the people of Maſſachuſet's Bay was diſſolved, by the 
violation of the charter of William and Mary on the 
part of England, and therefore recommended to the 
232 of that province to elect proper officers ot 
ſtate, agreeable to the powers . they poſſeſſed 
by their charter. Haack, a Boſtonian of great 
wealth and influence, was choſen Preſident of the 
Congreſs, whilſt a proclamation by General Gage 
excepted him and Samuel Adams from that general 
offer of pardon which was made to all others. The 
_ feeblecolony of Georgia ſoon after joined the confe- 
deracy, and ſent five deputies to Congreſs, upon 
which the name of: the Thirteen United Colonies of 
America was afſumed. 

Notwithſtanding the Americans appeared thus for- 
midable, yet they were actually very ill provided 
with arms and ammunition“, whilft the moſt am 
ſupplies were ſhipped in England for the uſe of the 
Britiſh army; but the tranſports being ſent out un- 
armed, and happening to be ſeparated from their 
convoy by a gale of wind on the American coaſt, 
many of them were captured by the Provincial cru 
ers, without being able to make any defence. 80 
large a ſupply thus eafily obtained, was a moſt im- 
Fee e N to the Colonies. it was _ to 

* Iſis aſſened, that there had been a time when the American 
army was fo deftirute of military ſtores, as not to have powder 


enough'in all their magazines to furniſh more than five roupds a 
man for their ſmall ie, . any ſuppl 4 for their great guns. 


Fant 5 
have been imagined, that by ſuch an act of negli» 
_ gence Great Britain ſhould provide her revolted ſub- 
Jects with the means of becoming formidable. In 
times leſs courteous than the preſent, ſo flagrant a 
breach of duty, productive of ſuch conſequences, 
would have occakoned a rigorous parliamentary en- 

quiry to have purſued the delinquens. | 
The endeavours. to furniſh the army with freſh 
proviſions and neceſſaries during the ſeverity of a 
North American winter, were equally fruſtrated, by 
the injudicious manner in which they were: exerted; 
for though 5000 oxen and 14, 000 ſheep, with a vaſt 
number of hogs, were put on board tranſports, with 
vegetables of all kinds, and in vaſt abundance“; 
10,000 butts of beer diſtributed among this fleet, and 
5000 chaldron of coals, yet the fleet failed fo late in 
the ſeaſon, and was fo; buffetted by adverſe winds, 
that moſt of the live ſtock periſhed in the voyage, and 
many of the tranſports were forced: on the American 
caftand token” © nn 8 
I he two houſes of parliament aſſembled on the 26th 
of October, 1755. The ſpeech from the throne 
ſpoke of the revolt, hoſtility, and rebellion of Ame- 
rica; of certain perſons in the Colonies having raiſed 
troops, collected a naval force, ſeized the publie re- 
venue, and aſſumed to themſelves legiſlative, exe- 
cutive, and judicial powers, which they exerciſed ig 
the molt arbitrary manner over the perſons and pro- 
ka of their fellow-{ubjects. It ſpoke of the diſpo- 
ſition of parliament during the laſt ſeſſion, as wiſhing 
rather to reclaim than to ſubdue. His Majeſty ex- 


preſſed his anxiety to prevent, if it had been _ 


1 The charge of vegetables, caſks, and vinegar, amounted to 
upwards of 20,000]. Hay, oats, and beans for a fngle regiment 
of cavalry amounted to nearly as much. ah | 
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the effuſion of the blood of his ſubjects, and the cala- 
mities which are inſeparable from a ſtate of war, ſtill 
hoping that his people in America would have dif- 
| cerned the traiterous views of their leaders, and have 
been convinced, that to be a ſubject of Great Britain, 
with all its conſequences, is to be the freeſt member 
of any civil ſociety in the known world. It ſpoke 
of friendly offers which had been made of foreign aſ- 
ſiſtance, and of having ſent to Gibraltar and Port 
Mahan, Hanoverian troops to replace ſuch Britiſh regi- 
ments as ſhould be drawn from thence for the Ame- 
ican (ſervice. It ſpoke of burdens' which muſt be in- 
evitably laid on the people in conſequence of a rebel- 
lion, and of the pacific diſpoſition of European pow- 
'. | DDR 0 Uk | oo 5 
The manner in which the addreſs was carried in 
both houſes, ſhewed that miniſtry ſtill poſſeſſed a 
vaſt majority, although ſome individuals had deſerted 
their ſtandard; the Duke of Grafton, in this day's 
debate, went over from the cauſe of adminiſtration, 
together with a very eloquent and able prelate“. A 
' proteſt, ſigned by nineteen peers, was entered in the 
Journals againſt the addreſs, which was, as uſual, 
expreſſive of the moſt entire concurrence in the ſen- 
timents and conduct deſcribed in the ſpeecct. 
Soon after, the Duke of Grafton reſigned the pri- 
y ſeal, which was delivered to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
and Lord George Germaine ſucceeded the Earl in the 
ſeeretary ſnip for the American department. This 
ncbleman, defcended from the noble race of Sackville, 
Dukes of Dorſet, and uncle to the preſent Duke, 
had ſupported the ſtamp act under Mr. Grenville's _ 
adminiſtration, and now exerted his abilities to en- 
force American taxation. His perſon tall and dig- 
* N FTT. OO 


Pr. Hincheliffe. 
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nified, added force to a manly elocution: his ha- 


rangues were rather argumentative than florid : with- 


out reſorting to the artificial graces of oratory, he ad- 
dreſſed the judgment; conſtantly confining himſelf 


to the ſubject under debate, he was conciſe; and as 
he never roſe to ſpeak but upon a weighty queſtion, 


he was heard with attention, and ſpoke with effect. By 7 


him the operations of the war are ſuppoſed to have 


been generally planned, and to him their fuperinten- 


dency was prmcipally intruſted. oo oo 
The Earl of Rochford retired, and was ſucceeded 
by Lord Weymouth in his office of ſecretary of ſtate 
for the Southern department, who had continued 
out of adminiſtration fince the negotiation with Spain 
reſpecting Falkland's iſlands. . The young Lord 
Lyttelton, who had ſeverely reprobated the meaſures 
of adminiſtration on the firſt day of the ſeſſion, was 


appointed privy counſellor, and chief juſtice in Eyre, 


beyond Trent. Government hereby gained the two 
moſt florid and ready ſpeakers in the Houſe of Peers; 
an eſſential acquiſition when ſuch arduous enterpriaes 


were to be undertak en. 


Ihe number of men to be employed in che ſea and 
land ſervice for the year 1776, beſpoke great deſigns; 


28,00 ſeamen, including marines, and 55,000 men 


for the land ſervice were voted*, The ſending  fo- 


reign troops, without the authority of parliament, to. 
Gibraltar and Minorca, was a meaſure which 5 


* Franklin, writing to a friend fa 
of three millions, has killed 1 50 Yankees this campaign, which is 
20,0001. a head: and at Bunker's Hill ſhe f | 


During the ſame time 60,000 children have been born in Ameri- 


ca; from theſe data may eaſily be calculated the time and ex- 


quer the whole tertitory.- 
and Philo/sphical Pieces, page 365. © 


pence neceſſary to kill us all, and con 


{ 


many . 
friends 
ys, © Rritain, at the expence 


heac gained a mile of ground, 
half of which ſhe loſt again, by our taking poſt on Ploughed Hill. 
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the effuſion of the blood of his ſubjects, and the cala- 
mities which are inſeparable from a ſtate of war, ſtill 


hoping that his people in America would have diſ- 
cerned the traiterous views of their leaders, and have 
been convinced, that to be a ſubject of Great Britain, 


with all its conſequences, is to be the freeſt member 
of any civil ſociety in the known world. It ſpoke _ 
of friendly offers which had been made of foreign aſ- 


ſiſtance, and of having ſent to Gibraltar and Port 
| Mahan, Hanoverian troops to replace ſuch Britiſh regi- 


ments as ſhould be drawn from thence for the Ame- 


rican ſervice. . It ſpoke of burdens which muſt be in- 


evitably laid on the people in conſequence of a rebel- 
lion, and of the pacific diſpoſition of European pow- 


ers. 


together with a very eloquent and able prelate“. A 


| Proteſt, ſigned by nineteen peers, was entered in the 
journals againſt the addreſs, which was, as uſual, . 
expreſſive of the moſt entire concurrence in the ſen- 


timents and conduct deſcribed in the ſpeech. . 


Soon after, the Duke of Grafton reſigned the pri 


' wy ſeal, which was delivered to the Earl of Dartmouth, Z 


and Lord George Germaine ſucceeded the Earl in the 
ſecretaryſhip for the American department. This 


nobleman, deſcended from the noble race of Sackville, 


Dukes of Dorſet, and uncle to the preſent Duke, 


had ſupported the ſtamp act under Mr. Grenville's 
_ _ adminiſtration, and now exerted his abilities to en- 
force American taxation. His perſon tall and dig- 


Pr. Hincheliffe. 


The manner in which the addreſs was carried in 
both houſes, ſhewed that miniſtry ſtill poſſeſſed a 

_ vaſt majority, although ſome individuals had deſerted 

their ſtandard; the Duke of Grafton, in this day's 

debate, went over from the cauſe of adminiſtration, 
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nified, added force to a manly elocution : his ha- 
rangues were rather ar gumentative than florid : with- 
out reſorting to the artificial graces of oratory, he ad- 
dreſſed the judgment; conſtantly confining himſelf 
to the ſubje& under debate, he. Was conciſe; and as 
he never roſe to ſpeak but upon a weighty queſtion, 
he was heard with attention, and ſpoke with effect. By 
| him the operations of the war are ſuppoſed to have 
been generally planned, and to him their ſuperinten- 
dency was prmcipally intruſted. t. 
The Earl of Rochford retired, and was ſucceeded 
by Lord Weymouth in his office of ſecretary of ſtate 
for the Southern department, who had continued. 
out of adminiſtration ſince the negotiation with Spain 
reſpecting Falkland's iſlands. _ The young Lord 
Lyttelton, who had ſeverely reprobated the meaſures 
of adminiſtration on the firſt day of the ſeſſion, was 
appointed privy counſellor, and chief juſtice in Eyre, 
beyond Trent. Government hereby gained the two 
moſt florid and ready ſpeakers in the Houſe of Peers; 
an eflential acquiſition when ſuch arduous enterprizes 
were to be undertaken. 3 8527 air 
The number of men to be employed in the ſea and 
land ſervice for the year 1776, beſpoke great deſigns; 
28,000 ſeamen, including marines, and 55,000 men. 
for the land ſervice were voted*. The ſending  fo- 
_ reign troops, without the authority of parliament, to 
Gibraltar and Minorca, was a meaſure which many. 


friends 


* Franklin, writing to a friend ſays, © Britain, at the expence | 
of three millions, has killed 150 Yankees this campaign, which is | 
20,0001. a head: and at Bunkers Hill the gained a _ of ground, | 
half of which ſhe loſt again, by our taking poſt on Ploughed Hill. | 
During the ſame time 60,000 children have been born in Ameri- 

ca; from theſe data may eaſily be calculated the time and ex- 
pence neceſſary to kill us all, and conquer the whole tertitory.- 
Palit ical. Miſcellanecus, and Philoſophical Pieces, pege 368. 
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friends to adminiſtration thought illegal and repre- 


henſible. It was conſidered as directly repugnant 
both to the letter and ſpirit of the bill of rights, which 


derlares, that a King of Great Britain ſhall not bring 
troops into any part of the empite, in time of peace, 
without the concurrence 


parliament; in order 
therefore both to bear hartnleſs the miniſter who ad- 


. vifed this meaſure, and to ſecure the conſtitution from 
violation, a bill of indemnity was propofed to be 
brought into parliament. The firft Lord of the 
Treaſfury declared himfelf perfectly ſatisfied with the 

legality of the proceeding, and thought any act of 
indemnity unneceſſary. This doctrine was main- 


tained by the crown lawyers. It was contended that 


| theſe poſſeſſions were not a part of Great Britain, 


neither were the troops ſent there in a time of peace. 
In diſcuſſing this buſineſs, g ͤdoctrine was advanced 


by the Secretary at War, and the Solicitor General“, 
which ſeemed to ſubvert the very foundations of the 
conſtitution: they contended, that the bill of rights 
was only declaratory of ancient uſage: that it was 
an indiſpenſable perogative inherent in the crown, to 
raiſe an army, and keep it on foot either in the time 
of war or peace; and that parlament had no legal 
means af controling ſuch a meafure, but by withhold- 
ing the ſupplies neceſſary for its fupport. That the 
particular right of the crown to put garrifons into the 
ſeveral fortreſſes, both within the kingdom and be- 


yond the ſea, was never controverted or denied in 
times of the greateſt popular licentiouſneſs. The gar- 
riſons maintained in Berwick, Newcaſtle, the March- 
es, in Portſmouth, and the Cinque Ports, were pro- 
duced as proofs of this. The garrifons kept in Calais 


for more than two centuries, and in Tangier the 
greater part of the reign of Charles II. were urged in 
| fe proof 


* Mr. Wedderburne. 
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Cen 
proof of that prerogative being exerciſed beyond the 
| ſea. + On this ground, ſay they, Rood the King's 
prerogative until the revolution, and the uſage ſince 
that period was the moſt deciſive evidence and con- 
firmation of the inherent right nom contended for. 
George I. in the ſecond year of his reign, brought 
over a body of Dutch troops without conſulting par- 
lament. In the year 1719 fimilar orders were iſſu- 
ed, when an invaſion from Spain was | apprehended: 
The ſame practice took place during the rebellion in 
17445, and in the year 1956 à body of Heſſians and 
Hanovertans were brought into the kingdom, with- 
out any parkamentary ſanction hate ver“ If ſuch 
principles are admitted, the boaſted liberties of =_ | 
liſhmen have no other tenure than the courteſy of the 
Sovereign. If it is the prerogative of the cron co raiſe 
troops, or introduce foreigners without any reſtricti- 
on; the power thereby acquired may compel a prove. 
ſion for their pay ment, ſhould it be withheld. The 
prætorian hands ſoon rendered the Roman ſenate a 
mere appendage of power, and an army ſurrounding 
the Houſe of Commons, might once more degrade 
the ſpeaker's mace into a bau ble. 
2 r might have been urged, that the declaration of rights , 
exhibits as one of the twelve charges againſt King James the 8e - 
cond, © that be raiſed and kept a ſtanding army within the king- 
dom in time of peace, without conſent of parliament; and in hs 
ſubſequent declaratory part, it expreſsly pronounces ſuch a con* 
duct to be againitlaw. The preamble to every mutiny bill ſpeaks 
the ſame language. The inſtances produced of the introductios 
of foreign troops into the kingdom, were by no means fimilar to 
that under diſcuſſion, as on each, occaſion the crown acted either 
by virtue of the treaties of guarantee with the Dutch,” or by ano-- 
ther treaty entered into in 19502, both of which had received the _ 
ſandtion of parliament. ; | | ene 
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EL. on” 
Ever ſince the acceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover, 
the cry had been againſt a ſtanding army, and a po- 
litician of quo ſagacity, whoſe writings are now 


held in the higheſt eſtimation, calls a ſtanding army 
a mortal —— in the Britiſh conſtitution, of 
Which it muſt inevitably periſn*. If parliament 
Was convinced of the propriety of ſending foreign 
troops to garriſon our poſſeſſtons in the Mediterranean, 
ſtill a bill of - indemnity ſeemed neceſſary, if it was 
only to fecure to that part of the legiſlature their 
right of deciding. upon ſuch a meaſure ; but when 
men of great weight and conſequence openly avowed 
a different ſentiment, and declared principles repug- 
nant to the ſpirit of liberty, and ſubverſive of the con- 
ſtitution as ſettled at the revolution; it might have 
been expected to have given a general alarm, and to 
have drawn the attention of the houſe from the proper 
buſineſs under debate, to the adjuſting of a concern 
of ſuch magnitude. In this view it appears to have 
been. a national queſtion equally important to this 
country, as that which was lighting up a civil war 
in America was to the Colonies. In both, the mat - 
ter immediately in iſſue, was not very momentous; 
but their importance lay in their conſequences, and 
the abuſe which might be made of ſuch precedents 
hereafter. The apprehenſions of one country caufed 
the people to reſort to arms: on the other, they gave 
birth to a mock indemnity-bill in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, which periſhed in the Houſe of Lords. A jea- 


[! | louſy. of the powers of the crown is not the character- 
| iſtic of the preſent age. e e 


At the opening of the ſeſſion, a petition was pre- 
ſented to each Houſe of Parliament from the aſſem- 


| blpy of Nova Scotia, in conſequence of Lord North's 
xz concilatory propoſitions, and was intended by thoſe 


| FER: + Hume's Eſſays. 1 ig 


* 


ho promoted it in that Colony, as a pattern and. 
precedent for the reſt. It propoſed to grant to his 
Majeſty in perpetuity; a duty of poundage ad uala. 
rem, upon all the commodities mported into that pro- 
vince, not being the produce of the Britiſh dominions 
in Europe or America, bay falt excepted, by wWhien 
means the amount of the revenue would regularly 

| keep pace with the wealth and conſumption of the 
Province. The miniſters ſupported this propoſition 


as fit to be accepted, and ſuggeſted to the Houſe: 


that the amount of ſuch duties ſhould be eight per cent. 
on all ſuch commodities. He thought ſuch an exam- 


ple extremely inviting to the other Colonies; and 


although the poverty of Nova Scotia would render 
the revenue drawn from ſuch regulations very (mall; 
yet by thewing the moderation of this country, it 
would encourage more opulent Colomes to make 
ſimilar applications, and thereby break the confede- 


racy which was formed. In conſequence hereof the 
Houſe came to a reſolution, that as ſoon as an ack 


— 


ſnould be paſſed by the general afſembly of the pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia, to eſtabliſh this rate of duty, 
and his Majeſty ſhould have given his royal approba- 
tion thereof, all duties and taxes laid by any act of 
parliament in force, ought to ceaſe and be diſconti- 
nued; and fo long as ſuch act of aſſembly ſhould con- 
tinae in force, no other duties or taxes ought to be 


unpoſed by parliament within that province, except 


ſuch as may be expedient for the regulation of com- 
merce. The nett produce of which was to be carried 
© the account of the province. It alſo permitted the 


mportation of wines, oranges, lemons, and other 


produce of Spain and Portugal, directly from the 
Placetof their growẽ ui 8 
The principal objection raiſed to this plan was, that 
the revenue heretofore drawn from the provinces, 
every part of which, except the tea duty, had been 
DEB oF 1 a. ſubmitted , 
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ſubmitted to and n paid, was more productive 


ever had been a conſiderable expence to government, 


the cabinet, nothing more was heard of the Nova 
Stotia petition after it had paſſed the committee. In- 


for even the inhabitants of this poor and dependent 


1 234 43; j 


than the new duties propoſed in lieu of them would 


be, in caſe this regulation was generally adopted. 4 
Neither did it appear likely that the more opulent 


Colonies ſhould follow the example of a diſtriet vhick 


anck continued to require a yearly! grant from parlia- be 
ment for its ſupport. . _ 

Whether the miniſtry in profecuting this meaſure. 
ſaw the inefficacy of its tendency, or that an over-ruling 
power about this time had gained an aſcendency in 


deed the only thing which had procured it the counte- 
nance: of government, was its conformity to that 
mode of taxation which the mimſter had preſcribed; 


ſpot, dared to exhibit a long catalogueof grievances, 
9 in the habitual ſubjection to a lite 
orce: 
Still purſuing the idea of exacting obedience front 
the Colonies, by interdicting their trade; which had 
roduced fo many reſtrictive acts, the miniſter brought 
in a bill to prohibit all trade and intercourſe with the 
Thirteen United Colomes in America. It authorized 
the _commanJers of his Majeſty's thips of war, to 
make prize of ſhips or goods belonging to Americans, 
whether found on the high ſeas or in harbour, and 
veſted the property in the captors. A clauſe was 
inſerted; by which all Americans who ſhould be ta- 
ken on board the veſſels belonging to that continent, 
were made liable to ſerve indiſcriminately, without 
diſtinckion of perſons, as common ſailors on board our 
ſhips of war, at the diſcretion of thecommanding of- 
ficer of the King' s ſhip. Such Americans were to be 
entered on the ſhips books, and conſidered as volun- 
teers. And thoſe priſoner; Ty were not ſo catered, - | 
81 were 


were to be ſet on ſhore in any port in Great Britain or 
Ireland, or in any port of America not in rebellion, 

Where they were to be at full liberty. As this pro- 
hibitoty bilt comprehended every ſpecies of the Ame 


rican commerce arid employment upon the ſeas, along 
the coaſt of the confederated ſtates, all the "former ; - 
acts which affected any particular port, or any 180 
= of comriierce were repealed, iti which the Boſton port 
= und the fiſhery bills were included. This general 
= proſcriprion was followed by the terms of pardon and 
= reconciliation being held out to the revolters, by ap” 
— pointirig commiſſioners, and'veſting them with power. 
- to grant pardons to individuals, to enquire into gene! | 
ral aid particular grievances; to determine whether fg 

any part or the whole of a Colony were returned ts 

obedience, and were thereby entitled to be received 
into the King's peace and protection; which bein 

declared by the commillioners, the protibitions laid 


by this bill were to ceafe®. © 0 


= A petiton was preſented to the Houſe of Commons 
= from the Weſt India planters and merchants; tepre- 

= renting the diſtreſs which this act would bring an the 
| fugar Hlands, and council was heard in fupport᷑ hf it; 
but though a clauſe was propoſed, which tended to 
leſſen the figour of forfeitures of ſhips and goods be- 
9 longin g to the iNarids, and to allow a farther time 
"— for their quitting the American ports, yet it was re- 
1 Jected. Governor Johnſtone firenbondly endeavour- 
1 ed to obtain an exemption for the Province of Georgia, 
a as no evidence of its delinquency had been given, ex- 
cCept in ſending deputies to Congreſs; it had been 
guilty of no act vf violence or hoſtility,” had not op- 
I Poſed the laws, attacked the King's troops, oppreſs- 
= ed his loyal ſubjects, or committed any of thoſe 
P p77 ̃]⅛˙ :.. ro OR 


1 1 © * It was brought into the Houſe of Commons the 20th of No- 
| vember, and paiſed that Houſe December 1, 1775. 
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crimes which were enumerated in the preamble of the 
dill. 10 The ſenſe of the Houſe was againſt this mpr | 
tion“. | 
Much oppoſition was made to this act in both 
Houſes of Parliament; it. was laid to be a formal ab- 
dication of our government over the Colonies, and 
ought to be entitled, . A bill for carrying more ef- 
f -Qually 3 into execution the reſolves of the Congreſs.” 
That it would complete, what yet remained to be 
completed, of union in America againſt the authori- 
ty of parliament, as the friends of government in that 
country, the numbers and power of which have been 
the boaſt of government, will be convinced, that 
parliament may diſtreſs, but is either unable or un: 
willing to protect. It would therefore drive the 
Americans into an alliance with ſome foreign power, 
and oblige: them io convert their merchant-ſhips into 
privateers, to the deſtruction of our Weſt India trade, 
on which accounts it was objected to as inexpedient. 
It was likewiſe oppoſed. as unjuſt, becauſe it autho- 
rized an indiſcriminate ſeiſure and confiſcation. of te 
veſſels and cargoes. of our ſubjects in that country, 
whether friends or foes; whether turbulent, dilloyal 
and rebellious; or peaceable, dutiful and obedient, . 
_. To, compel both the American officers and ſcamen 
to ſerve in our ſhips of war was, condemned as a re- 
finement in tyranny.. The fituation of ſuch men 
was deſcribed as the laſt degree of wretchedneſs and 
indignizy to which human nature can be ſubjected. 
A man deſpoiled of his goods as a foreign enemy, 
cannot be obliged to ſerve the ſtate as a citizen. It 
was 1 that whatever en be N event ek 
5 | 900 * 
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„The bil re by a majority of 1 112 to Yo 1 


the clauſe which gave a power to the commanders 
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the conteſt the Colonies would, to every ſubſtantial 
and beneficial purpoſe, be for ever loſt to this country. 


The appointment of commiſſiogers was objected ton 
various grounds. It was aſked, why offer pardon to 
men who acknowledge no crime ? The diſcretionary 
powers granted to the commiſſioners were repreſent- 
ed as too great to be entruſtzd to any ſet of men in a 

free government. It gave them a deſpotic and un- 

controulable power which the crown itſelf did not 


poſſeſs; but at the ſame time ſubjecting their acts to 
the reviſion of Parliament, deprived the Americans 


of all truſt and ſecurity if they were diſpoſed to treat, 


for whilſt the commiſſioners were authorized to grant 
pardons to individuals and communities, they 
could not engage for a ſingle ſpecific condition or 


eonceſſion, as a baſis for future conciliation, therefore 


the only conſequence of their appointment would be 


the incurring a heavy and unneceſſary expence to the 


nation, for the expreſs purpoſe of ſending them might 


as well be anſwered on the ſpot, without any parade, 


trouble, or expence whatever. 


In defence of the bill it was ſaid, that the Americans 
were already in a ſtate of warfare with us, which 
made it neceſſary that we ſhould make war upon 
them by ſea and land, in the ſame manner as againſt 
allen enemies. It was impoſſible to diſeriminate be- 
tween friends and foes. Every Colony or ſmaller 
diſtrict had it in its power to accept of the conciliatory 
terms which would be offered by the commiſſtoners. 

It had only to acknowledge the legiſlative ſupremacy 


of Great Britain, if unwilling to ſubmit to that, by 
contributing voluntarily towards the ſupport of go- 
vernment, it would become one of the parts of the 


empire, and entitle itſelf to the protection of the 
whole. A Colony ſo demeaning itſelf would 
ſuffer no ſeverity or hardſhip. In defence of 


of 


a 1 


of King's chips to enter their American ho; on 
the books, it was ſaid, that inſtead of being puniſhed 
as rebels, they immediately received pay, which 
would be a means of quieting their ſcruples as to the 
cauſe in which they would be engaged. The neceſ- 
ſity of this bill was urged, as noexiſting law had fore- 
ſeen,. or, provided for the caſe, of carrying on a lea 
war againſt rebels*. 
This important bill being ned into a law before 
the Chriſtmas receſs, the mimiſter had nothing farther 
to propoſe to Parliament reſpecting America until the 
- bulineſs of the ſupplies came forward. He then laid 
before the Houſe 4. the treaties which his Majeſty had 
entered into with German Princes for troops to lerve 
in America. Theſe were, with the reigning Duke 
of Brunfwick (ſigned Jan. 3, 1976); with the Land- 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel (Jan. 1 5); and the Hereditary 
Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel (Jan. 5). By the firſt, a body 
of troops, amounting to 3964 men, was yielded by . 
.* the Duke of Beunſuick to the King of Great Britain, 
to be entirely at his diſpoſal, as well in Europe as in 
America; alſo a body of hght cavalry of 236 men, 
48 Which were to ee and ſerve as infantry ; 
- >> bu: if the ſervice requires chem to be mounted, the 
30 King is to do it at his own expende. The neceſſary 1 
8, annual recruits to be diſciplined.and equipped by his 
3 nt Serene Highneſs. Three diſabled men to be'reckon - 
iS ed. as one. killed : a man killed to be paid for at the mm 
R Jrate of levy- money, which” was ſettled at ſeven 
pounds four ſhillings and four-pence per head. 7 
if it ſhould bat gen that any of the regiments, == 
battalions, or companies, ſhould ſuffer a Joſs al- 
n - e. either in a battle, or 
b 
Along proteſt was er in the Houſe of 188 ds ng this | 
1 I by 87 n | : 
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ſiege, or by an uncommon contagious malady, or 
the loſs of a tranſport-veſſel in the voyage to Ame- 
rica, his Britannic Majeſty to make good the lots, 
in the moſt equitable manner, and to be at the ex- 
pence of the neceſſary recruits to re eſtabliſh the 
Corps that ſhall ſuffer this extraordinary loſs. The 
treaty further ſtipulated, that the Commander ia 
Chief of the army ſhould be directed not to exact of 
theſe Brunſwickers any extraordinary ſervice, or 
ſuch as are beyond their proportion with the reſt of 
the army. Theſe troops to take the oath of fidelity 
to the King of Great Britain, without prejudice to 

the oath which they have taken to their Sovereign, 
and they were to receive the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary pay, as well as all advantages of forage and 
Proviſion, enjoyed by the Royal troops. TWO 
months pay was to be advanced previous to the 
march of the troops, the King of Great Britain to be 
at the ex pence of their march and tranſport. For 
the uſe of this army, an annual ſubſidy was to be 
paid of 64,500 German crowns, (13,519 l. ſterling) 
as long as theſe troops ſhould enjoy their pay, and 
when that ſhould ceaſe, the ſubſidy ſhould be dou- 


bled, and ſo continue during two years, after the re- 


turn of the troops into his Serene Highneſs's domini- 
ons. The amount of levy- money was 29,481 1. fter- 
ling, and the total of the heads for which levy money 
was to be paid, amounted to 4084. . 
By the treaty with the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, 
12,000 men were taken into Britiſh pay: their Jevy- 
money the ſame as the Bruntwickers, but the ſubſidy 
double, being 450,000 crowns banco per annum, or 
108,281 J. ſterling, during the times that the troops 
are in Britiſh pay, and the King of Great Britain is 
to give. notice to the Landgrave of its termination 
twelve months before it 'ſhall take place, and ſuch 
notice is not to tbe given before the troops are re- 
turned, and actually arrived at Heſſe. It was ſti- 
N : n 2 en 
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e that this body of troops ſhould not bo fe 
parated, unleſs reaſons of war required it, you 
ſhould remain under the orders of the General, 
whom his moſt Serene Highneſs had entruſted 7 
command. The Landgrave retained the power of 
recalling his troops at the expiration of four years, 
if they were not ſent back before that time, or then 
to agree for another term. . 
. + The: treaty with the Hereditary Prince of Heſſe 
was for 668 men, being a regiment of foot, for 
which an annual ſubſidy of 25,050 crowns, . 6,017 |. 
ſterling was to be paid. Ihe number of foreign 
troops taken iuto Britiſn pay, by virtue job theſe trea- | 
ties, amounted to 16,968 men. n 51 
The miniſter defended the treaties a8 abſolutely: 
a neceſſary, in order to bring America to obedience, 
Ile ſaid, notwithſtanding, in England the bounty had 
been raiſed, and the ſtandard of height had been 
1 lowered, yet recruits were not to be had upon any 
terms; beſides, in order to put a ſpeedy end to the 
preſent troubles, it was neceſſary to employ veteran 
troops, who being nme to diſcipline and ſer- 
vice, would be regular and orderly in their canton 
ments as well as — Ni in the field. Theſe aux · 
iliaries are ſaid to have been obtained ſubſtantially on 
17 ſame terms as in former times. By engaging fo- 
| reigners, we avoided a heavy half-pay lift when the 
ſervice was over, and kept our men at home for the 
| purpoſes of huſbandry and manufacture; and in all 
probability, ſo great a force would have little more 
to do than to ſhew itſeif and return. “ I believe, 
ſaid the miniſter,  * there is no perſon in this 
Houſe. who is not firmly perſuaded, that the 
whole united ſtrength of America will not be able 
to oppole the force winch is meant to be ſent out 
eatly in the ſpring. I have the ſtrongeſt, and moſt 
7 i 1 88 that America 2 ſubmit as ſoon as 
ſhe 


Az is convinced that Great Britain is determined to 
act with reſolution and vigour.“ It was acknow- 
| ledged, however, that if the war ſhould be protract- 
ed beyond two campaigns, the treaties muſt, from 
their nature, become diſadvantageous; but this wass 
_ ſaidto be ſo totally improbable as not to merit conſi- 
Notwithſtanding the . treaties were ratified by 2 
great majority in the Houſe of Commons,“ and al- 
terwards in the Houſe of Lords, yer they met with 
ſtrong oppoſition in both Houſes. The principal ob- 
jections made to the conditions of the treaties were, 
that the troops entered into pay before they began 
to march; the ſum paid for levy- money was com- 
| plained of as exorbitant, ſuperadded to which each 
Prince was to be ſubſidized, and the largeſt contribu- 
tor of forces had obtained a double ſubſidy.” Their 
dominions likewiſe were guaranteed from foreign at- | 
tack. That the King of Great Britain was empow-- 
ered to employ them in Europe as well as in Ameri» 
ca, was likewiſe cenſured, as well as, that the com- 
manding officer of the Heſſians ſhould have the en- 
tire authority. over that body of troops, Tt was in- | 
=_ ſiſted, that the whole force agreed for, would coft 
= the nation the fuſt year, when all contingent expen- | 
13 ces were included, a million and an half ſterling: an 
expence not to be parallelled in the hiſtory of man- = 
= kind, for the ſervice of an equal number of men. 
—_ The meaſure at large was reprobated, not only as 
inhuman and ſavage to ſend foreign mercenaries to _ 
murder and ravage our own ſubjects, but as danger- 
ous to ourintereſts;. for theſe foreigners, thus forced 
by the orders of their Prince, to become parties in a 
quarrel in which they had no intrinſic concern, al- 


lured 
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lured by the proſpect of eaſe and plenty, which fet- 


lng in America held out to them, would deſert in 


great numbers. It was denied that this force, great 


as it was, would ſubdue America, and it was ſetting 


the Colonies an example of making foreign alliances | 
to frengthen themſelves againſt the fareign force 


which we had called in aid. The miniſtry repelled 
theſe arguments, by aſking, are we 40 fit fill, and 
ſuffer an independent hoſtile empire to giſe out of 


an unprovoked rebellion? Are we tamely to ſuffer 


much care, attention and expence, of ſo many laws 
and ſo many wars, to che given away to foreigners: 
merely from a ſcruple of employing foreign forces? 
The Americans, by their revolt, have, in fact, made 


themſelves foreigners: can they then complain that 
Foreigners are employed againſt them? However 


well diſpoſed the Americans might be to retaliate, 


they would hardly find any European power fo blind 


$0 their true intereſt as to make a league with them, 


or indeed give them any fort of countenance: but 


admitting, for a moment, that the advantages to be 
derived from a free trade with America, and a deſire 
to fink the conſequence of this country, fhould in- 


cline a rival power to aſſiſt the Colonies, the argu- 
mez:t for vigotous meaſures is equally ſtrong, for to 


prevent ſuch conſequences, we ought to cruſn this 


infant rebellion with every kind of force that we can 


collect, before our rivals and enemies can avail 
themſelves of our ſituation. eee 
The Houle agreed to a motion made by Colonel 


Barre, that an humble addreſs be preſented do his 


Majefty, praying him to uſe his intereſt, that the 
Setman troops in Pritiſh pay, now or hereafter, may 


be cloathed with the manufactures of this coun- 


N 8 
| Beſides 


Ces kept there for its defence. An offer Was at the 


the ground of attempting to introduce foreign tips 
into the empire, without the ſanction of Parliament, 


 chantmen might be 73 
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Bekdes theſe foreign levies, che Earl: Harcourt, 


from that kingdom, which was one-third of the for- 


ſame tune made to replace theſe with an equal num- 

ber of foreign proteſtant troops, the charge of which 

ſhould be 45 ayed without any expence to the king 
EAT Kue 


dom of Ireland. The Commens granted the troops, 


but dechned to accept of any foreigners in their ſtead. 


This tranſaction gave occaſion to the oppoſition in 
the Britiſh Parliament, to cenſure government on 


and ſtipulating for the pay of 8000 men, when on 


4000 were employed. It Was debated, whether the 
Majeſty's name, o engage for the Commons of 


Great Britain, Was not guilty of a breach of - privi- 


lege? Some of the minitry cenſured the ſtep, hut 
the majority cruſhed the enquiry. k 


© The lait irapoxtant regulation. introduced in ae 


: " 


ſeſſion of Parliament, was a paxtial ſuſpenſion of the 


Act of Navigation, to anſwer the exigengies of the 
times. It was hereby made lawful to employ foreign 


 feamen on board our ſhips of war, and that our mer- 
mvigated with foreign ſea⸗ 
men, ſo that no more than three fourths af the 


crew were foreigners. This bill was framed from 


one Which was paſſed in 1755, on the breaking 
out of the war with France. A motion wWas made, 
Which was however over-ruled, that the ſubjects of 
France and Spain ſhould be excepted cut of the 
bill. Many weighty objections were urged again 
paſſing ſuch a law, as making our natural enemies 
acquainted with our coaſts, harbours, docks, and 
CC een 
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arſenals. Beſides, if we ſhould be forced into a war 
with both branches of the Houſe of Bourbon, ſuch 
of the ſubjects of France and Spain as would then be 
in our ſervice, muſt quit itupon pain of being deem- 
ed traitors, which would occaſion an immediate re- 
duction of our ſtrength, and as ſudden a ſupply to 
our enemies, by furniſhing them with trained ſeamen 
and ſkilful navigators. ' This deftructive conduct, 


which only the neceſſitous condition into which We © 


were reduced, could be urged as an excuſe for, was 

_ pathetically lamented: | Foreigners, it was ſaid; 
compoſe our armies, man our fleets, take eharge of 
gur moſt important fortreſſes in Europe, fight our 
battles in America: our commerce is to be carried on 
with foreigners. Thus are we rendered the moſt 
deſpicable nation in Europe, from having been, but 
a few years ago, the moſt powerfulyand refpeQtable. 
The declining health of the Earl of Chatham pre- 
vented him from taking any active part during this 
ſeſſion, ſo that the oppoſition to the meaſures of go- 
vernment in the Houſe of Lords was chiefly main- 
tained by the Dukes of Richmond, Mancheſter and 
Grafton, the Marquis of Rockingham, and the Earl 
of Shelburne. In the Houſe of Commons, Mr. Burke, 
Lord John Cavendiſh, Sir G. Saville, Mr. Hartley, 
Mr. Dunning; Governor Johnſtone, Mr. Charles 
Fox, Colonel Barre, Mr. Thomas Townſhend,” and 
Mr. Temple Luttrel, were the moſt conſpicuous for 
the attempts which they made either to overturn the 
meaſures of adminiſtration, by propofing a contrary 
plan of conduct, or pointing out the miſchievous 
conſequences reſulting from the preſent ſyſtem.” In 
purſuing theſe views, the 'enormous expences which 
Pere incurred, and which were daily increafing in a 
compound ratio, were deſcanted upon. The ſtate 
of our navy in times ſo critical, was deſcribed as 
particularly alarming, and the abuſes in that de- 
| ns 


, ENT force which had been ſent from the former 


ä 

partment were inſiſted upon with great acrimony of 
_ cenſure... The hoſtile deſigns of France and Spain 
were predicted: a member of the Houſe of Com 


3 


mons & endeavoured to call the attention of 'Parlia+- 
ment to the great naval preparations Which were 


in the ports of both kingdoms, and to the 


to her Weſt⸗ India iſlands. He aſked, Is not the 


French miniſtry changed ? ls not the Queen of France | 
thought to have great influence in the new arrange- 
ment? Who is; her. great friend? Monſ. Choiſeul. 


Who. is the avowed enemy of this country? Mon. 
Choiſeul ? Who is the lover of war? Monſ. Choiſeul. 
The merchants who had ſuffered . ſeverely. by the 


prohibitory acts, which cut off their commerce with 


America, now ſaw large cargoes, ſhipped for hat 


continent by a new ſet of men, who obtained licen- 


ces from the admiralty board, for the purpoſe of 
ſupplying his Majeſty's forces with ſtores, provifions' 


and neceſſaries: under which denomination, all ſorts 


of merchandize had been ſent to America. The 
abuſe of this privilege was pointed out in both 


Houſes, and ſuch proots adduced as ' tended to re- 


ſtrict it in future. . UOTE 26 
The formidable power which was deſtined to act 


againſt the Americans, occaſioned a large increaſe. 
in the annual expences of the nation, although mary 


of the charges thereby incurred were at that time 


kept back from the public eye, and reſerved to ſwell 
ſome future account. The whole amount of the 
ſupplies was 9,097,577 J. (including 1, 250% l. of 


Exchequer bills paid off; and deficiences of the laſt 


ear, 538, 920 l.) which was 3,448,753 l. more than 


for the year 1775. The means of providing for 


which were, fixing the land- tax at four ſhillings in 


* General Conway. 4508: ee 


„ 
the pound, invreatitg Exchequer bills to 4 eilkes 
and a half, and borrowing two millions upon an- 
nuities and a lottery. The annual intereſt of this 
funded debt amounted'to 64,0061. to ratfe which, 
an additional tax of twenty ſhillings was laid on four- 
Wwheeled'earriages, the produce of which was corh- 
ted at 17, 000 I. Flve pounds per annum duty on 
Rage cbaches, computed at 2000 l. An additional 
Kamp of one ſhilling upon all deeds or Writings, ef- 
timated at 20,0001. A ſtamp of one half. penny on 
all news-papers Was expected to yield 18,6061. 8 
number of news- papets printed faſt year wg 6 
wards of twave millions: A fürther duty ok fix- 
Pence a pack was hid on cards, and two ling 8 
And fix 60H Bel on dice; which was eſtimated to 255 | 
Beſides wien, a vote of credit — yon 
* The . n ble che Kao hut edel ate incurted, 
ond the means by which they are diſcirarged, /although geftitute 
of entertainment to the en reader, arc enquiries of great im- 
ottance t6 the olitical reaſoner, to gratify whom, the annua 
accounts are lied in this work. The particulars” for 1 776 
were as follow: 8 
 Navy—28,000 ſeamen, orders building and _ LD Oe 
pairing ſhips — . 2,622,056 
Gre eenvich Hoſpital | — 8 οõẽ0 
warts the Geher ge 6f the Navy Debt 1,000,000 
eres, 9 55 edraerdinaffes, 9 | 
e urge DRUG,” Op e e 472.B27 
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Levy-money for augmentation of Britih and SY ; 

forces for 1776 — 104137 | 
Five Hanoverian battalions of foot at Gibraltar aid 

Midvrea to Dec. 24, 1775 © | 2845 
Charge of a Regiment of Hi ghlanders, coafifing « 4 

two battal ions — Hes 
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: fot another million; towards the "toe * the adden 
which ended on the 23d of May, 197%. 


to the public ruin which would reſult from the profe= 
eution of ſuch meaſures. A gentleman Highly 6 
teemed for his probity; learning, and abilities whoſe 
lucubratioms had ever been directed to the genarat 


+ 


The attention of the nation was now challenged 


benefit of mankind, and whoſe reputation as a cui. 


e eee high at-this time n * wy 
Es, ent A * +." + Ode Eb 2 2 88. ef wan 2Þ 5. | and 6 
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expences of, and loſs by coinage 

Exchequer bills | | GRE we 
| Deficiencies on land, malt, fund in 1758, coinage 952 
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The WAs and . wee 
Land and Malt a n 


Phe furptus in the finkin fund ts an. 5, 6 
Ditto to April 5 - s 1 


Growing produce of the finking fund 1 15 s | 


137 428 
| Surplus, ſavings, and American revenue . 5 
French Prize money | 1 
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and declared from the preſs, that a national bank: 
ruptcy muſt enſue from an American war. He in- 
ſiſted, that the only ſolid wealth which could with- 


ſtand the ſhock of public calamity, was the ſpecie 
which reſted in the kingdom, all repreſentative pa- 


per wealth, when brought to ſo ſevere a teſt, would 


vaniſh as a phantom. This popular writer treated 
with great freedom the credit of the Bank of Eng- 


land, pronounced it to be pręcarious, from the vaſt 
loans which it had advanced to government; for 
ſhould deficiencies in the revenue bring government 


under any difficulties, all thoſe ſecurities would loſe 
their value, in confequence of which, the Bank, go- 
vernment, all private ard public credit, would fall 


together.“ This pamphlet was circulated through 


the nation with prodigious induſtry : it was tranſlat- 


ed into Dutch, and ſer ved to intimidate the wary 


Hollander from truſting his property on the fecurity 
of an appropriated revenue, which might fail, and a 


ſinking fund conſtantly applied to the yearly ex- 
pences. Even a Prince of the blood paid tlie anthof 
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+ e, the credit of this accumulating company, that 
perennial ſpring of its wealth, the loans made to private perfons on 
perſunal ſecurity, ought to be taken into the account, being made 


Without any drain of the company's caſh, ſuch ſums being com- 


monly iſſued in their own notes, It is true, the profits ariſing from 
this, and every ot het lucrative buſineſs, are divided among the pro- 

wietors ; but in whatever traniaction the company is a party, the 
increaſe of its paper becomes a conſequence, and in that proportion 


the amount of ils caſhmuſt increaſe. The ogy confidence 


which is placed in this grand reſervoir of ſpeci; cauſes perhaps 
more than fifty millions in Bank notes to be in conſtant circulati- 


on. It may be added, that the loſſes which individuals muſt ſuf- 


fer in poſſeſſing ſuch a periſbable kind of wealth, is not too tnvift 


10 be dwelt upon, when the profits acgruing to the company ars 


e 


| ſpoken. of, as it may fairly be eſtimated at a very capital annust 
- ſam, although merely an incidental advantage. ral 
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A very particular compliment * This prog noſtie of 
a mortal diſeaſe e eee the national credit, 
Zreatly engaged the public attention, yet no gene- 
| -” _ = diſtruſt was diffuſed : both the principles 

laid down, and the reaſoning founded thereon, un- 
derwent every mode of attack, the friends of go- 
vernment cenſured them as unwarrantable and Gd 
tious, and the monied intereſt exploded them as ill- 

founded. After a ſhort e ng nation- e 

b in in lis former ag H 9b ; 
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3 Advantages en jojed by the. . a. any 


other People — in Hiſtory— Opinions concerning | 
their Charafter as a brave People——Cauſes which operas 
ted againſt their becoming diſciplined Soldiers —Expediti- * 
on againſt Quebec—Death of Montgomery Evacuation 

of Boeſton by General 3 of Affairs in I irgi- 


nia nſuccgſoful Attack on Charlefiown-—Declaration 
ef Independence by the American Congreſs—Form of Go- 


vernment eftabliſhed in the new States hat ought to 
have bren the. Plan of Conduct for Great Britain in redu- 


Ang America to Obedience The Howes arrive at Staten 


and with a Fleet aud Army—Their Quertures for re- 
= form Peace prove in OO of Long Wi 
and Tork Iland—and Rhode: land-—T he Jerſeys fab- 
Lale en the why A on Ge- 
1 8 „ na; 


* The Duke of Sogn land pee Price in an e | 
ber of the Houſe of Lords, expreſſed his approbation of the 


Treatiſe which he had juft then publiſhed, adding, that he had 


fat up ſo late the night before to read it, that it had almoſt. 
blinded him. Mr. During, who happened to be near, gbſer- 
ved, he was ſorry his Royal Highneſs ſhould be afteRed in ſuch 


a manner, by a work — had * the TO! * ths Ken | 
| Part of the nation. . 
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| EI Howe's Conduct V aſhington  furpriſes T renton, 
and retrieves the Fate of America—Frankln negotates 


2 at the Court of Hrance— His Charatter—Depredations 
een the Britiſh Commerce—Naval Preparatinis on the 


"Parts of France: and Spain—Meeting of Parhament— 
"Great Debates mm nie King's Speech—— Acts paſſed re- 
- » ſpeftling America Charges brought of various Abuſes in 


te Expenditure of public Money—Demands made by the 


| Landsrave of Helſe—Diſcharge of the Debts on the Cuil 


Lift, and Augmentation of the Revenue——T ranſatttons on 
the Coromandel Coaft,, and the Impriſonment and Death: 


of Lord Pigot—Supphes for the Tear 1977—State of 


the Mar in America. Different Views of the Comman= 


* Fa 


* 


* 
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der in Chief and the American Secretary Operations in 


HDenhylvaniaProrcedings of the northern Army under 


General Burgoyne——Ticonderaga taken— Advancements 


the Army towards | Albany—Capitulatton' at Saratoga 


—=Reftenation of Sir N — Howe—Lord Chatham's 
Speech on the Mrering of | Parhament—Subſcription for 
\ the American Priſaner Regiments raiſed by. private 


a Free Trade for ' Ireland—Bill for the Relief of Roman 

% -*Carkolics—Enquiries in both Houſes into | the State of 
mit Nution— Deut of the Earl f eee Cha- 
eee e elgſed. 


: "HE Britiſh dominions i in North An bad hi- 
therto enjoyed ſuch pure and unmixed advan- 


tles, as no people whom hiſtory hands down to us, 


had ever been bleſſed with: no age of barbariſm in- 


ere their woods were cleared; their minds were en- 


larged without their manners being depraved. The 


5 foſtering hand of Great Britain nutled the N genius 
85 | wy 


* 


— — Noriſvs | Conciliazory Bills—Royat 
Meſſage on the” French Declaration — Attempts to procure - 


- volved in obſcurity and ignorance the early period 
of their exiſtence. Arts and ſciences were cultivated. 


= 
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ol the Colonies, and an immenſe expanſe of count 
taught them to contemplate on futurity With ex- 
ultation. “ Their towas had been built far from 
the din of War; their people had multiplied amidit 
the bleſſings of peace; their ſuuation and emplay- 
ments rendered them robuſt and enterprizing without 
becoming N The inrqads of the In- 
A late publication, attributed to the Abbe Raynal,“ (which 
indeed poſſeſſes all his animation and ſtrong. ſenſe, but is remark- 
ably inaccurate as to facts, aud ſomewhat extravagant in ſenti- 
mer t) ſuppoſes that the Provinces in North America are not capa- 
ble of ſupporting more than ten millions of inhabitants, and that - 
the exhauſted, ſtate of the ſail, , will, in a ſhort time, render the 
lands now cultivated, of little value. But is there any thing to 
bound their progreſs to the weſt ward? Does this writer make no 
account of the immenſe tract of country abqut the five great lakes ? 
Are the banks of the Miſſiſippi to be for ever unoccupied, and 
only occaſionally viſited by parties of Indians, Whoſe numbers are 
every year leflaning, by the vices they bave imbibes froin their 
_ intercourſe with Europeans? Can any phyſical reaſon be aſſigned, 
hy allithe laads tothe weſtward of the Alligany mountains ſhauld 
not, in ſome diſtant period of time, becomè as populous as Surit- 
zerland, Auſtria, or Germany. The tendency of the earth to 
ſterility in that ceuntry is a falſe aſſumption. Nearly the whole 
province of Connecticut, at this day, confifis of rich land, and 
though the ſnow is. in general the only manure, yields ſuck abun- 
dance, that the inhabitants ſend out of the Province as much 
corn, and other proviſiq1s, as are conſumed in it. "That the lane 
in many places has been worn, Gut by exceſſive ae, and a total 
Ignorance of the arts of huſbandry by which its genial qualities are 
_ preſerved, is acknowleged. In the year 1756 ft Was the practice 
of the Farmers about Albany, when the river was frozen, to de- 

_ - politithetr dung on the ice, to be carfed away by the ſtream on 
the return of Apring. The Engliſh officers in the laſt war, firſt 
taught the Americans the value of this compoſt to enrich the 
land; and there is no doubt as theluxuriance of nature abates, a 
more ikilful method of cultivation will reſtore ihe powers of ye» 

Sctation. 3 8 Hens . 
The Revolution of America. WW 
General Hiſtory of Connecticut, juſt publiſhed, p. 243, 244. 
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dians, thoſe Aborigines, whoſe poſſeſſions 90 had, 


in moſt inſtances, rather ſeized upon than honoura- 
bly purchaſed, were confined to their back ſettle- 


| | is: and ſerved to keep them attentive without. 
| —_—_ ring the general ſafety. The apprehenſtons 


from 


e encroachments of the French, were diſpel- 


led ſoen after they had been ſeriouſiy formed, and 
the fortunate termination of that four years conflict, 
er ved to teach them to value a ſecurity which there- 
. by became permanent. 


Civil commotions and inteſtine wars have ſtained 


with blood every kingdom and ftate, both in ancient 
and modern times; the Americans were not to ex- 
pect an exemption from the common lot of humani- 
ty, and the time was now arrived, when the horrors 
and deſolations of war were to be ſpread over a coun- 
try in which the banners of an enemy had never be- 

fore been ſpread. , . 


Very unfavourable ideas were formed b "ig Bri- 


tiſh miniftry concerning the martial diſpoſition of the 
Americans, and the ſuppoſition that they would. 


— 


make any firm reſiſtancs againſt the force which 


was preparing to be ſent againſt them, was ridiculed 


as abſurd. In the Houſe of Peers, the firſt Lord of 


the Admiralty ſpoke with great contempt of Ameri- 


can ctutage, and ſapported his aſſertions, by pro- 


dicing the authority of a Britiſh Admiral, whoſe re- 


putation was very high, althoughhe died in the prime 


of life. This commander * had entertained a bad 


opinion of the Americans as ſoldiers, from the expe- 
1 1 which he commanded in 1745 againft Cape 
7 


eton, the land forces of which conſiſted of Ameri- 


can volunteers. In the Houſe of Commons the ſame 
language Was uſed by miitary men, who had ſerved | 


| on 
Fir Peter Warren, | | 
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on that continent in the laſt war. The diſpoſition 
and habits of the Americans were certainly little ſuit- - 
ed to the auſterity of European diſcipline. _ The diſ- 
putes which frequently broke cut between neigh- 
bog oh Colonies, had no tendency to rouſe them to 
arms, and they had no ambitious and rival Princes, 
as in Europe, to inſpire the people with a paſſion for 
military glory, to ſtrengthen their native courage, 
and to give ſplendor to the profeſſion of arms. Ame- 
ricans had not yet tiſted at Americans, and it was 
never thought neceſſary for their militia to be fo. 
trained as to compoſe a firm body of infantry, actu- 
ated by one general mechanical piinciple, and ac-; 
quiring force by the uniformity of every movement, 
in which conſiſts the real ſtrength of every kingdom 
in Europe; notwithſtanding this, the firſt enterprise 
which they undertook, was daring and hazardous | in 
the extreme. 5 
This was no leſs than an attempt to reduce BR 185 
da: for which purpoſe two diſtinet armies penetra- 
ted by different routes. The largeſt body, which 
conſiſted of 2000 men, was commanded by General 


Montgomery, a native of Ireland, who in the laſt 85 


Voar held a Captain's commiſſion in 'GeneralMonck- 
ton's regiment of foot, which bore a' diſtinguiſhed 
part in Wolfe's glorious campaign againſt Quebec. 


At the concluſion of the war, Montgomery quitted 


the army, ſettled at New-York, married a lady of 
the country, and became an adopted American. 
That an Iriſhman, who had ſerved as a Britiſh offi 
cer, ſhould head an army of Provincials, and be the 
fuſt to wage an offenſive war againſt the Britiſh 
vernment, is a very remarkable fact. Had he ſuc- 
cceded in his enterprize, he would certainly have 
ſtruck ſuch a deciſive ſtroke, as would have rivalled 
the fame of the moſt renowned commanders. Early 
in the month of November, 1775, he embarked his 
army 


d - 
— . - — 
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army on Lake Champlain, and proceeded againſt ihe 5 
fortreſs of St. John's, ſituated on the river Sorel, 


which he reduced, and made the whole garriſon, 


cConſiſting of 500 regulars and 200 Canadian volun- 
teets, Priſoners of war, with Major Preſton, who 


commanded. The poſſeflion of this place opened to 


| him a paſſage to the St. Laurence, which he immedi - 
' ately croſſed, and appeared before Montreal, which 
ſurrendered a ſew days after... 


Theſe rapid conqueſts, made by a ſmall number 
of new raiſed troops, cannot but be placed in con- 
traſt to the operatons of the Britiſh army during 
the laſt war, when the Commander in Chief thought 
it too dangerous an enterprize to attack the French 
at St. John's, although it was of the higheſt impor- 
fance to the ſervice to render aſſiſtance to the army 
before Quebec, and no communication could be 
opened whilſt that barrier was in the hands of the 


enemy. Tbe inflexible ſpirit of the General in Ca- 
nada, atoned for the cautious oircumſpection of his 
1 fuperior officer : the former purchaſed victory at the 


expence of his life, the latter procured for himſelf the 


_ _ dilinguifhed title of conqueror of America, by redu- | 


cing Montreal a toetvemonth after. | 
Whilfe Montgomery was thus ſuccefsful to the 


_ weftward, another army, compoſed: of 1100 men, 
| 1 10 from Boſton, through a wild and track- 


ſs country more to the eaſtward; and after encoun- 
tering a variety of hardſtips and diſtreſſes, reached 


the heights of Levi, oppoſite to Quebec. Theſe 


troops we e commanded wi Colonel Benedict Ar- 
rold, by birth an American, and bred a tradeſ- 
man, but whoſe zeal in th cauſe of America had 
led bim to take up the profeſſion of arms. The 

Canadians in general had refuſed to fight on ei- 
ther $42 in the diſpute, but they furniſhed Arnold 
viti boats to tranſports his troops acrols the river. 
The 


hawk 


1 The brave . Carleton was Governor of Cana- 
da, and narrowly eſcaped falling into the hands of 
Montgomery near Montreal ; but having reached 


Quebec, he took the moſt effectual meaſures for the _ 


defence of that important capital. Montgomery 
joined Arnold in tie month of December, and ſoon 
found himſelf in a maſt perilous ſituation. At the 
head of new-raiſed men, who had never experienced 
the hardſhips of a winter campaign, who were daily 
growing weaker through ſickneſs, and mutinous, 
through diſcontent. Puſhed on by theſe increaſing 
difficulties, knowing the reduced ſtate ofthe garriſon, 
and being well acquainted with the nature of the 
works, the American Commander reſolved to make 
a general aſſault. He underſtood, ſays his panegy- 
riſt, that maxim of Folard, No Sbſtecle ſhould 


break our. reſolution, when there is but a moment 


between a bad ſituation and a worſe.” In a letter 
7 which he wrote to a friend, he ſays, © I ſhould be 
- ſorry to be reduced to the neceſſity of ſtorming the 
town, becauſe I know the melancholy Pt pr 
but every motive points it out too ſtrongly to be paſſ - 
ed by. Fortune often baffles the moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations of poor mortals, I am not intoxicated with 
the favours I have received at her hands, but 1 think 
there is a fair proſpect of ſueceſs. 
On the laſt day of the yeat 1775, Montgomery and 
Arnold led on the attack upon the town from dif- 
ferent quarters; they were received with great firm- 
_. nels, which ſzeras to have diſconcerted the aſſailants, 
- 1 that their Commander in Chief being il]-ſapported 
by his men, was ſoon lain. Arnold alſo received a 
wound in his leg, Which obli ed him to be carried 
off. General Wooſter, - who then ſueceeded to the 
comrnand, drew off his men, now reduced below a 
thouſand in number, and on the arrival of ſome. fri- 
gates from n Fümpe, the invaders were driven out of 


Canada, 
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Canada, and obliged to abandon every poſt which 
they held. General Carleton, diſdaining to wage war 


with the dead, cauſed Montgomery's body to be bu- 


ried in Quebec with all the military honours due'to 


brave ſoldier; and even in the Britiſh Houſe of Com- 


a 


mons, a veteran * who had fought by his fide on that 


very ground, upon a more triumphant occaſion, paid 


4 tribute of friendſhip to “ his brother of the war.“ 


' Whilſt on the part of Great Britain, eyery thing re- 
mained in a ſtate of inactivity, the Americans col- 


lected five frigates under the command of one Hop- 


kins, ſailed from the Delaware to the Bahama iſlands, 


and ſeized uf on the artillery and naval ſtores which 
Were there depoſited, but the powder, which would 


have been the moſt valuable acquiſition, had — 


- previouſly conveyed away. Letters of marque an 


repriſal were now iſſued by the province of Maſſa- 
chuſet's Bay againſt all Britiſh. ſhips, and "courts of 


Admiralty were eſtabliſhed for theif trial and con- 


demnation, which Example was foon followed 873 the 
other Colonies. 0 
All this time the Britiſh army in Boſton ſuffered * 
inglorious blockade, reduced to great extremities by 
the ſeverity of an American winter, and ſcarcity of 


fuel and freſh proviſions: it proved, however, a very 


ſortunate circurnſtance, that the ſeaſon was leſs rigo- 
| rous chan uſual f; General Gage Ive. the com- 


mand 
1 Colonel Ban, 5 1. 


+ Many have been at a loſs to accoynt for the cold als more 


© Intenſe in che northern parts of the Weſtern hemiſphere, than in 


European countries under the ſame degree of latitude ; but When 
it is conſidered, that whilſt the Hercinian foreſt overſhadowed a 
great part of Germany and Polabd, Europe was auch colder than 
it is at preſent; the cauſe of the ſuperior coldneſs of America, will 


be found to be the vaſt quantity of wood which overforeads the 


ri, ang which both colleQs Ie __ e om bes 
r OWN] 
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mand to general Howe, and the Americans being 
furniſhed with cannon and mortars from the tranſports 


which they had taken, erected works on Dorcheſter 


neck, which commanded the town of Boſton to the 
ſouthward, in the ſame manner as Bunker's-hill to the 
north. All attempts to diſlodge the enemy from 
theſe heights proved ineffectual, and the town was 


at length evacuated on the 17th of March, 3796: : 


It had never been the deſign of the IN rin 


Chief to open the next campaign from Bo 
in the beginning of the winter an order was received 


on; and 


from the Secretary of State for America, to abandon 


— 


the town, and to remove the army to New Vork. 


The late arrival of this order, together with the want 


of tranſports, prevented this evacuation taking place 


ſooner: 6000 rank and file, and goo fick, embark - 


ed, and proceeded to Halifax; uk conſiderable 


quantities of linen and woollen merchandizes were 
left in the town, which received no injury from the 
troops; whilſt, on the other hand, Waſhington, with 
his army continued a calm ſpectator of the tranſacti- 
on, and made no attempt to moleſt the troops, ak 


though they were much expoſed to his attgcky whit 
f embarking 


0 number 58 8 amounting to about 


-_ 14 20, accompanied General Howe to Halifax; but 


on res iſlued an order, that the effects of all ſuch 


| ſhou d 3 and fold, the tin; of which 


n 


5 earth the rays of the ſun. Whenever the mais ſhall be Pl 


ed, the woods cleared, ahd the ſoil cultivated; the air will become | 
more temperate.. 


Canada, at this day, ſays Mr. Gibbon, 1 is an "exaſt- picture of 


ancient Germany. Although fituated-in the ſame ck with 
_ The fineſt Provinces of France and England, that country ex | 
Lenses the moſt rigorous cold. The great river St. Laurence is re- 


larly frozen,” in a ſeaſon: when the waters of the Seine and the 


8 rok are uſually free from ice. 


12 


Decline 7 the Roman Empire, Vol. L p. 262. | 
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ſhould be applied to the public ſervice. - Fhoſe whe". 
ſtaid behind that were attached to the royal cauſe, 
and had taken an active part againit their country- 
men in arma, were brought to trial, as enemies to 


their country, and ſuch as were found guilty ſuffered 
a hk confuication. ' 


| 
| 473; al FN 
| A tranſport veſſel having Tami Colonel "Wea 
| ble, and about 00 Highland troops on board, ſpon. 
} | | afier-Gailedints Boſton, not apprized of its being | in 
| | N pofſeſſion of the Americans. Several other veſſels fell 
into the ſame (ſnare. 
In Virginia, Lord Dunmore having publiſhed a 
| proclamation, declaring; all negro ſlaves in the Colo- 
| ny to be free, the meaſure ſpread ſuch a general 
ll abhorrence, that the Governor was obliged to retire 
on board the ſhips of war which lay in James river, 
| and after burning the towns of Norfolk and an 
| | mouth, retreated to Florida. 
A ſquadron, commanded by Sir Petey Packer, — © 
| failed, from Portſmouth the latter end of the year *, 
for the reduction of Charleftown in South Carolina. 
At Halifax he took on board a body of troops under 
the command of General Chnton. This force ar- 
rived off Cape Fear the beginning of May, 
and a month afterwards the ſhips anchored 
before nn, K een face was 
i als If eee 


1 The Farl of Cornwallis was ſecond in 8 on thĩs expe- 
dition. That nobleman, when the repeal of che ſtamp act took 
place, propoſed in a committee of the Houſe of Lords, ſuch an 
amendment to the preamble of the act, as went to renounce the 

right of Great Britain to impoſe taxes on America, notwirhſtand- 
ing which, his dread of the imputation of backwarinels in his mili- 
cry profeſſion, led him to facrifice his political opinions, and draw 
his {word 1 in a cauſe which he had declared to be un juſt. 


Pd 
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cohrcted to dęſend this important poſt, and Don- 


greſs entruſted the command to General Lee, an 
Engliſh officer, who had fought with honour in Por- 
kb where he commanded a regiment, and acted 
under Brigadier General Burgoyne. His enthuſiaſm 
in the American cauſe led him to throw up his coms 
miſon, abandon his native” country, and enter into 
the ſervice of the revolted ſtates. Tt 
Much time was loft in getting the ſhips over the | 
bar, ſo that it was not till the 28th of June, 1776, 


that the attack was made upon the fort, hen a def- 


perate action enſued, which was fupported for ten 
ae in which the ſhips were very roughly handled, 
and à dreadfut flaughter was made of the men. 
Never did Britiſh valour ſhine- more conſpicuouſly. 
The troops were landed with a deſign to attack” the 
American lines on the land ſide; hut being obli — | 
do paſs a fiream which was generally fordable, 
then bad rifen fo high as to be impaſſable, but by 
means of boats, Which conveyance not being at 
hand, the troops did not advance, whereby they eſ - 
75 caped an ambuſcade and maſked batten whicly 
were formed to cut them off. © | 
| Hitherto the reſolutions of Conjrreſh had boek pelt : 
ed with a boaſted unanimity; but a ſtep was now 
taken which greatly divided the Americans in opini- 
on, and ſerved to introduce diſcord and diſention 5 
among them. This was the declaration of indepen- 
dence made by the Congreſs on the Ath of July, 1776. 
State neceſſity, which has been ſo often pleaded in 
defence of meaſures repugnant to the eſtabliſhed 
forms of government, and to the general ſenſe of a 
People, was urged on this gccafion. Great Britain, 
tay they, has hired. foreign mercenaries to reduce us 
to a ſtate of unconditional ſubmiſſion : we are there 
fore compelled to renounce our allegiance to her as 


a rep ſtep to our obtaining ſuccour from fo- _ 


"gn 


_ reign powers; for x hilſt we remain ſubordinate Co- 


lomes, it would be a ſoleciſm in politics for any Eu- 
ropean ſtate to league with us. We do not break 


the connection, it is already broken and diſſolved; 
and thus abandoned, all laws, human and divine, 
not only permit, but demand of us, to provide eve- 
ty internal and external means for our own preſer- 
vation. e F 
WWWe are told by an American refugee,“ that When 
the queſtion concerning the independence of Ameri- 
ca was put in Congreſs, the Colonies were equally 
divided, fix againſt ſix. The delegates of Pennſyſ- 
vania being alſo divided, that Colony gave no vote, 
which occafioned the aſſembly to be adjourned. until 
| the next day, when one of the delegates,f who had 
the day before oppoſed the meaſure, retracted his 
opinion, and gave the caſting vote for independence. 
The Congreſs then iſſued a declaration, in which 
they aſſigned reaſons for their withdrawing their alle- 
giance from the King of Great Britain. In this paper 
they diſcard that conſtitutional language, in which 
complaints are ever expreſſed by Britiſh ſubjects, 
and direct all their charges in ' unqualified terms 
againſt the throne itſelf. They no longer complain- 
ed of a Britiſh parliament, or 2 Britiſh miniſtry, but 
of a Britiſh King, The declaration of independence 
was ſoon followed by articles of confederation and 
perpetual union between the ſtates of America, by 
which the general Congreſs obtained the power of 
regulating all matters relative to politics and 3 


*: Mr. Galloway. 


+ Fhe Colony of Pennſylyania ſent ſeven delegates to the firſt | 
Congreſs, but the number deputed muſt have beengfterwards al, 
| tered to occaſion this equality. | by 


1 Mr. Dickenſon. 


— 


K * 


but had no controul over the Provincial aſſemblies in 


their regulations of the internal government of the 


ſeveral Provinces. - Hereby the Americans engaged 


to yield an implicit obedience to the mandates of fakty 


or ſixty men, from whoſe decrees there lay no ap- 


peal; but in ſome meaſure to check this authority, 
every ſtate had the power of recalling at any time its 


_ delegates, or any one of them, and of ſending others 


o 
2 


| annu ally in the month of November. avg enen 


in their room; and a general election was to be made 


A council of ſtate was alſo formed fromubemen 
bers which compoſed the Congreſs; to conſiſt of one 


for each of the ſtates, who was to be annually no- 


minated by the other delegates of his reſpective ſtate. 
This body was inveſted with various powers, for car 


rying into effect ſuch meaſures, as ſnould be from 5 
time to time reſolved upon in Congreſs; it was de- 


ſigned to be the executive part of government, when 


with the expenditure of the monies voted hy the ge- 
neral aſſembly of the ſtates for the public ſervice. 


The reluctance which the Americans in general 


ſhewed to the act of ſevering themſelves for ever 


from their mother country, ſeems to point out, that 


the ſending of foreign troops to that continent to re- 


cover the people to obedience, was the ſole cauſe 
which produced this diſmemberment of the empire. 


Had the whole force of Great-Britain been exerted on 


its proper element, had every nerve been ſtrained 


to equip and man a formidable fleet, and had the 
operations of the war in its commencement been 


en blocked up, and all intercourſe with foreign 
ſtates effectually cut off, we ſhould not have heard 


of American independence, and the deſigns of France 


io reduce the conſequence of this country, by 


- 


Mn maritime; had the ports of that continent 


* 
* 
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| aiding” the revolted Colonies, would have been baffled 
almoſt as ſoon as formed. An effecual fore at ſea, 
in the full vigour of operation, was the only terror 
which could intimidate that reſtleſs rival. The am- 
phibious Americans, incloſed within the confines of 
their lands, might have become tractable. Abound- 
ing im wants, which they were unable from within 
themſelves to ſupply, they would have ſuffered | hu- 
: mihiating inconveniencies, but would have been ex- 
empted from thoſe miſeries which an hoſtile army is 
1 echto inflict, and which inevitably drives a peo- 
ple to deſperation. But the notion that the Ameri- 
Ans were to be dragooned into unconditional ſub- 
.miſſion was yet prevalent, although diſproved | by 
repeated experiments. Hence a ruinous land War 
avas to be maintained in another hemiſphere, where 
the face of the country every Where rendered victo- 
tries ĩneffectual. It muſt be owned, that it required 
zan uncommon ſhare of ſagacity in a monarch, to de- 
eile for himfelf, how he ought to act in ſo embarraſ- 
ſing: a ſituation, and as great a ſhare of firmneſs as 
wiſdom, to carry the proper plan into execution. In 
the Britiſh cabinet, every meaſure is viewed with ap- 


mprobation or diſtaſte, in proportion to the number + | 


friends which it will ſerve. No miniſter would have 
ſuggeſted a merely naval blockade, or perhaps have 
..cheerfully;concurred im effecting it. Such a plan of 
conduct would have tended: too much to eauſe the 
public good to preponderate over private gain. H 
predatory war was calculated to enrich thouſands; a 
war of poſts was utterly unfavourable to the acquir- 

ing of private fortunes; beſides which, it did not 

| _ that cala which gratifies a high ſpirited nati- 
on; but it was the only conduct by Which its intereſts 

| could be effectually ſerved. 

Admiral Lord Howe Was appointed to the. com- 
mand of the fleet, which was detlined: to re 
- with 


naw. 


Vith the anmey aga aint the Colonles. N — 
ber of the young > nobility and gentry ſerzed-this op- 
por tunity of initiating themſelves in the ant mi- 
tary, by ſerving as officers or volunteers. In _ 
mean time the army under Gen. Howe ſuffered 
inconvenieneies and hardſhips at Halifax; and the 
ſummer being advanced, the General determined tio 
proceed to NewYork, and there wait the arrival of 
his brother with the troops from Europe. He ap- 
| -pearedvif Sandy Hook the day\beforethe-declarati- 
on of independence was paſſed in Congreſs, and 
landed on Staten Iſland without oppoſition. Lord 
Howe arrived on the 14th of July, 1%6, when the 
combined army conſiſted of 20,21 rank _ — 
n 1,697 were ſick .* | 
The General and Admiral having bens 
echtes gene for reſtoring peace © toithe Colonies | 
under the late act of parliament, and for ig 
pardons, before they entered upon action ſent 
on: ſhore, accompanied with letters to the late 
nors of the Colonies, aequainting them with the civil 
and military powers with which they were furniſhed, 
and deſtring that a declaration, Which was at che 
ſame time ſent, might be publiſhed as gEnerally-as 
- poſſible: but theſe endeavours to bring about a re- 
cConciliation had no effect. A letter was alſo ſent x 
the fame'conveyance to Mr. Waſhington; but 8 
the ſuperſcription did not addreſs him by the title and 
in the form due to the rank which he held under the 
Congreſs, he refuſed to receive it. A letter from 
Let Howe to Dr. Franklin was received and an- 


-fwered. 
* Mr. Gallowny: Aves; what Gn Home waknig 40,374 


2 Letters to a Nobleman, page 33. The General; dared; not mifre- 
preſent ſuch a fact to the Houſe of Commons, the writer ought 
not to have done it to the public. The difference of fome thou- 
ſands, however, i is mate, by calculating the force\/in one inſtance 
oo and in the other, after General Clintom arrived. | 1 
+ 8 8 1 pd to wack commiſſioners Was 1001. x week. 
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_ ſwered. The hoſtile force which was now arrived 
on the coaſt, had no effect in lowering the ſtyle, or 


abating the claims of the Americans. The offers of 
pardon upon ſubmiſſion, Franklin, in his letter, re 
jected with ſcorn; and the acknowledgment of Ame- 
rican independence was made the only baſis of re- 
conciliation. Yet I know too well,” ſaid he, 


i the abounding pride and deficient wiſdom of your 


nation, to believe ſhe will ever take the ſteps neceſ- 
ſary to recover our regard. Her fondneſs for con- 
queſt as a warlike nation, her luſt of dominion as art 
ambitious one, and her thirſt for « gainful monopo- 
ly as a commercial one, (none of them legitimate 


eauſes of war) will all join to hide from her eyes, 
every view of her true intereſt, and will 2 15 
0 


goad her on in theſe ruinous diſtant expeditions, 


deſtructive both of lives and treaſure, that they muſt 


prove as pernicious to her in the end, as the Croifades 


formerly were to moſt of the nations in Europe. I 
have not the vanity, my Lord, to think of intimida- 


ting by thus predicting the events of the war, for E 
know it will in England have the fate of all my for- 


mer predictions, not to be believed till the event ſhalt 


5 verify it.“ 8 | 


He concluded with faying; ©* Long did I endea- 
vou, with unfeigned and unwearied zeal, to preſerve 


from breaking that fine and noble china vaſe, the 


Britiſh Empire; for I know, that being once broken, 
the ſeparate. parts could not retain even their fhares 
of the ſtrength and value that exiſted in the whole; 


and that a perfect re- union of theſe parts could ſcaree 
ever be hoped for.” —If this was arrogance, it was 


the defect of a great mind, which ſhewed itſelf more 
diſpoſed to ſpeak ſtrongly the nearer dangeis ap- 


proached. 


The unfavourable reception given to the 


two brothers, as commiſſioners, made it now 
neceſſary for them to act as commanders. 
Clinton and Cornwallis from Soutk Carolina 


had 


, „3 ents 2 i ay. We Ee 
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nad joined the main army with 3000 men. | York 
Iſland was too well fortified to invite the firſt attack. 
Long Iſland, although defended by 10,000 Ameri- 
cans, under Putnam, being of much greater extent, 
Was more aſſailable. The army made good their 
landing on the ſouth- weſt ſnore, on the 22d of Auguſt, 


1776, and a deciſive action was fought five days 
after at Bedford, when the Americans, unable to 


withſtand the valour and diſcipiine of their aſſailants 
ſoon fled; nor did the conduct of their General 


appear to mote advantage than the bravery of his 


troops, for the whole army would have been cut off, 


had not their retreat to York Iſland been ſecured by 


Works conſtructed on the heights of Brooklyn, oppo- 


ſite to New. Vork, and their embarkation covered by 


a number of floating batteries. One thouſand men 


were made | priſoners, with the Generals Sullivan, 


Sterling, Adell, and ten other field officers; two 
_ thouſand were killed or wounded ;” whilſt the com- 
bined army did not loſe more than three hundred and 


fifty men. -The city of New York, arid the whole 


iſland on which it is ſituated, afterwards ſurrendered: 


King's Bridge, the laſt place of ſtrength which held 


ont, was taken by aſſault; and the garriſon, con- 
fiſting of three thouſand men, was made priſoners 
of war x. Waſhington; with the main army, nar- 
rowly eſcaped deſtruction on the White Plains. The 


Province of new - Jerſey becoming then the ſeat of 
war, the royal army drove their enemies before them 
to the banks of the Delaware, notwithſtanding Gene- 


ral Lee rein forced the flying army with a body of four 


thouſand men. The Earl of Cornwallis, who com- 
manded the troops molt forward in the purſuit,” was 
unable to attack the rebels, through the fatigue which 
his own, men had endured, and becauſe the whole of 


| his corps had not joined him. This river was there. 


! ͤ K | 
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fore croſſed without any moleſtation, and the views 
of the American General were now directed to the 
protection of his magazines in Pennſylvania, againſt 
which he expected that General Howe's force would 
have been turned : but no boats conld -be procured 
to tranſport the troops; and the month of December 
being far advanced, the army was cantoned over the 
Jerſeys, and the proſecution of the war to the ſouth- 
ward was reſerved for the enſuing eampaign. Four 
months had been paſſed in very active ſervice; the 
ſucceſs had been brilliant, and the moſt flattering 
proſpect preſented itſelf of terminating the war in the 
courſe of the next year; at leaſt of ſubduing every 
thing to the ſouthward, but the unconquerable will of 
the revolters. In this ſituation of affairs, ſuch a hero 
as Frederick III. would have created the means of 
tranſporting his victorious troops to the oppoſite 
ſhore, and would not have thought of repoſe until 
he had cut the ſine ws of the war, by becoming maſ- 
ter of the magazines which were there depoſited; but 
ſuch ardour is peculiar to commanders whoſe intereſt 
ſtrongly incites them to give the moſt ſpeedy termi- 
nation to a war. It is a precipitancy which actuated 
neither a Ferdinand nor an Howe. No reflections 
were at that time caſt upon the General for not puſh- 
ing his conqueſts farther, and his Sovereign ſet his 
ſeal of approbation by creating him a Knight of the 
Bath. The gallant Carleton, who had purſued the 

” rea by2 Americans 


A writer of great name, a quarter of a century ago, makes 
the following remark ; A man who ſhall go out of the common 
road of life in purſuit of glory, and ſerve the public at the ex- 
pence of his eaſe, his fortune, or his pleaſure, would be ſtared 
or laughed at in every faſhionable circle, as a filly fellow, wbo 
preferred ſhe ws to realities, and needleſs toil to pleaſurable en- 
joyment. The laurel wealth, once aſpired after as the higheſt 
object of ambition, would now be rated at the market ꝓrice of its 
materials, and derided as a three - penny crown, and if its modern 
ſubſtitutes the ribbon, or the coronet, be eagerly ſought after, it 

8 7 3 | 18 


Americans under the command of Arnold acrols 
Lake Champlain, and taken or deſtroyed all their 
veſſels near Crown Point, received the ſame-honorary 
diſtinction. General Clinton at the head of ſix thou- 
ſand men, with a ſquadron commanded by Sir Peter 
Parker, took poſſeſſion of Rhode Iſland, which, as 
it afforded a ſecure harbour, was a very valuable ac- 
quiſition ; for which ſervice he was likewiſe inveſted 
with a red ribbon. It might, however; be aſked, 
why this ſquadron and detachment of troops did not 
rather ſteer to the ſouthward, and by ſailing up the 

Delaware, facilitate the paſſage of the main army 

into Pennſylvania, and ſecure the poſſeſſion of Phila- 

delphia? The Congreſs, thinking that capital infe- 

cCure, had removed to York-Town. m. 

Before the cloſe of the campaign, the Commander 
in Chief had written to the American miniſter the 
outlines of his plan of operation for the next cam- 
paign, with the force requiſite, in order, if poſſible, 

_ to fhniſh the war in one year. He propoſed, that ten 
- thouſand men ſhould act on the ſide of Rhode Tland, 

and penetrate eaſtward into the country towards Boſ- 

ton, leaving two thouſand for the defence of Rhode 

Iſland; ten thouſand. in the Province of New York, 

to move up the North River to Albany; five thou- 

{and for the defence of York Iſland and its depend- 

_ encies, eight thouſand to cover Jerſey, and to keep 
General Waſhington's army in check, by giving a 
jealouſy to Philadelphia, which, as well as Virginia, 
he propoſed to attack in autumn. South Carolina 
and Georgia he propoſed as objects for winter. But 
to carry this plan into execution, he informed his 

lordſhip, that ten ſhips of the line, and a reinforcement 
of fifteen thouſand rank and file would be abſolutely 

is not that they are regarded as the diſtinctions of public virtue, 
but as the enſigns of vanity and place.” Brown's Eftimate, 

Vol. I. Sed 6, Ss e 7 
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neceſſary, beſides an additional battalion' of artillery. 

Such a requiſition at a time, when, in England, Ame 
rica was conſidered as almoſt conquered, was looked 


upon as extravagant, but future experience juſtified 


the calculation, and a moſt unexpected event gave a 


new turn to the war. 


The inhabitants of New Jerſey ſuffered ſeverely 
from the unbridled licentiouſneſs of the troops, par- 
ticularly of the German auxiliaries: an attachment 


to the royal cauſe was no protection againſt theſe 
_ depredations. In conſequence of this cruel oppreſſion, 


the minds of the natives were alienated, diſcipline 
among the troops was fatally relaxed, and a danger- 
ous ſecurity prevailed, Waſhington availed himſelf 
of this on of affairs, and collecting 3000 men, 


his army having almoſt deſerted him, on Chriſtmas- 


day, croſſed the Delaware upon the ice, and ſurpriz- 
ed Trenton, the moſt weſtward poſt, which was oc- 
cupied by about 1200 Heſſians *, commanded by 
Colonel Rhall, to whom General Howe had ſent or- 
ders to build redoubts for the better ſecurity of fo 


important a ſtation. Theſe orders had been neglected, 


and the Commander was apprized of the approach of 


the enemy when oppreſſed with intoxication, In 
this ftate of imbecility he attempted to rally his troops 


and march them out to. the attack, but in the firſt 


onſet the American riflemen directed their ſhot ſo 


perſonally, that moſt of the officers tell, and among 
them Colonel Rhall, who, for his unſoldiery negli- 
gence paid the forfeit of his life. The troops, de- 


* The reaſon which General Howe aſſigns for entruſting ſuch 


an important poſt to foreigners, is, that the left was the poſt of 


the Heſſians in the line, and had he changed it upon this occa- 
ſion, it muſt have been conſidered as a diſgrace, ſince the fame ſi- 
tuation held in the cantonments as in the camp. Two of theſe 
battalions had ſerved in Germany during the laſt war with great 
credit, and had given recent proofs of their bravery. 
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prived of their officers, threw down their arms, and 
ſurrendered priſoners of war. e 
This ſtroke revived the drooping ſpirits of the _ 
Americans: another army was ſoon collected, and all 
Weſt Jerſey, together with aconſiderable part of the 
eaſtern diſtrict, was recovered as rapidly as it had 
been loſt, It ſeems, however, ſtrange, that all the 
fortreſſes in the country ſhould be fo haſtily abandon- 
ed, when ſo large an army was at hand to aſſiſt in 
keeping the poſſeſſion of them. The Commander in 
Chief has been roundly charged, with throwing aſide 
the cares annexed to his important truſt, and givin 
himſelf up to the blandiſhments of beauty and the 
faſcination of deep play. Pe nat; Ire aus 
| Not ſo were the intereſts. of the New States attend- 
ed to. Dr. Franklin had paſſed over into France, 
for the, purpoſe of forming an alliance with that 
kingdom, whoſe ſecret ſupport and aſſiſtance had at 


all times been rendered, This man (who formerly 


for many years carried on the buſineſs of a printer at 
Philadelphia) may be conſidered as the firſt fruits of 
American genius: and perhaps no man ever owed 
more to the time and place of his birth: had he 
been a native of London inſtead of Boſton, and born 
into the ſame rank of faciety r, the world would 
probably never have heard his name either as a phi- 
loſopher or politician. Pent within a populous city, 
his occupation would have been more laborious, and 
his incentives to cultivate ſpeculative ſcience, would 


have been ſuppreſſed by every conſideration of intereſt _ 


or ambition. He might have diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 
an ingenious artiſt, but he would neither have formed 
an hypotheſis to account for the phenomenon of 
the Aurora Borealis, nor have traced out the principles 
and operations of the electrical fluid; and what is 


+ His father was a tallow-chandler. 
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much more important, he would never have become 
a powerful engine to ſhake a great empire, and to 
erect a congeries of republics. from its diſmembered 
parts; nor would he have had the appropriated 'dif- 
tinction of being the principal agent to introduce a 


new Era in the hiſtory of mankind, which may prove 


as important as any which have yet elapſed, by pro- 
curing a legiſlative power to the weſtern hemiſphere. 


In this view ke may be conſidered as a greater enemy 


to England than even Philip II. or Louis XIV. 
His love of ſcience marked his early years *; and, 
as if no event of his life was deſtined to be unim- 
portant, even an intrigue which cauſed him to quit 
| Boſton and ſettle in Philadelphia, brougMt him into a 

wider ſphere of action, and placed him in a more 
refpeQtable ſituation : he had, however, paſſed the 
meridian of life, before he rendered himſelf confpi- 


cuous as a Politician. As his influence became ex- 
tenfive, it was exerted to inculcate among the people 


the virtues of frugality, temperance, and induſtry ; 
and all his labours were directed to advance the eſſen- 


tial intereſts of humanity. He pofleſſed the plainneſs 


of manners, and preciſion of thought, which charac- 
terized John de Witt, but he ever eſcaped falling 


undet any popular odium, either by being maſter of 


' ſuperior addreſs, or acting under more fortunate 
Contingencies than that devoted patriot. 5 
Trammelled in no ſyſtem, he may be ſaid to be a 


philoſopher without the rules, a politician without 


adopting the Roman pandects, and a ſtateſman with- 
out having ſacrificed to the graces : poſſeſſing a di- 
verſity of genius without a verſatility of temper. 


% 


* There'are ſome letters now extant which he wrote to Sir 
Hans Sloane, in the year 1726, when he was only twenty-one 
years of age. 5 | 1 
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Such was the man, thoughtful, deliberate, collect- 
ed, and circumſpective; who, when more than 
ſeventy yearsof age, appeared at the court of France, 
firſt, asan Agent, and afterwards as a Plenipotentiary, 
from the New American States. All ranks vied 
with each other in paying their court to this hoary- 
headed ſage. Among the ſubjecte of an abſolute 
monarch, it became faſhionable to admire the ſpirit 
of freedom, and the new member of the corps di- 
plomatique was complimented in an hyperbole of 
panegyric *. Public admiration is, however, no 
proof of merit; the frivolous frequently obtain it 
wnen it is denied to the wiſe. His negotiations with 


the court of France required uncommon abilities, an# 


that he has ſucceeded in the arduous work, proves, 
that during his long life, he had practically ſtudied 
i of mans. 
Whilſt the war was waging in the Jerſeys, Con- 
reſs ſet on foot a loan for five millions of dollars, at 

ar per cent. on the faith of the United States: the 
Americans, at the ſame time, opened their ports to 
all foreign merchant ſhips, and found their wants in 
ſome degree relieved by the ſupplies brought to this 
new market. Then it became evident, how deſtruc- 
tive a ſtep it had been to delude the nation by a 
reduction of the number of ſeamen. The American 
cruizers ſwarmed in the European ſeas, and our 
homeward bound Weſt India ſhips fell a prey to 
theſe vigilant enemies; by which the planters in- the 
_ iſlands, and the merchants at home, were alike in- 
volved in ruin. The loſſes in merchandize and ſhip- 
ping taken by the Americans, in the courſe of the 
year 1796, was computed to exceed a million ſter- 
ling. In the ports of Spain and France, the Ames . 
rican privateers found ſafety and aſſiſtance, and their 


Tue motto afhed to his buſt at Paris, is Eripuit cls fulmen, 
ſceptrumque tyrannis. = e TT RC 5 8 
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prizes were there openly ſold, until our Ambaſſadors 
at thoſe courts remonſtrated againſt ſuch a conduct, 
after which theſe captures were diſpoſed of in a more 
ſecret and guarded manner. In the French Weſt⸗ 
India flands, the Americans were publicly counte- 
nanced, and even French ſhips received American 
commiſſions, and with few, and ſometimes with no 
American ſeamen on board, made prey of the Britiſh 
commerce, inſomuch that inſurance. on our home- 
ward bound ſhips was advanced to 23 per cent. 

In the midſt of theſe commercial diſtreſſes, the 
manufactures of England felt no dangerous ſtagna- 
tion; for thoſe nations which now ſupplied the Ame- 
rican markets, not being able from themſelves to fur- 
niſh the goods required, were obliged to ſeek a ſup- 
ply from hence; and further, in ſome degree, to 
compenſate for the loſs of our merchant ſhips, the 
King's frigates captured a great number of American 
veſſels, both privateers and traders, which they car- 
ried into the ports of our Weſt India iſlands, and 
thereby relieved the preſſing wants of the inhabitants. 

Our commerce being thus rendered inſecure, the 
Thames preſented the unuſual and melancholy fight 
of great numbers of foreign ſhips, particularly French, 
taking in cargoes of Engliſh commodities for various 
parts of Europe, the property of our own merchants, 
who were thus reduced to ſeek that protection under 
the colours of ather nations, which the Britiſh flag 
uſed to afford to all the world. 5 
Ihe arſenals of France were filled with naval ſtores, 
and in every Port of the kingdom as vigorous exer- 
tions were made to fit out a formidable navy, as if 

a war was actually waging, whilſt the finances of that 
kingdom were entruſted to Mr. Necker, a native of 
Switzerland, and profeſſing the proteſtant religion, 
but whoſe abilities were ſo conſpicuous, as to raiſe 
him to this diſtinguiſhed ſtation, notwithſtanding | 


every | 
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every obſtacle ariſing from birth and prejudice. The 
warlike preparations in the kingdom of Spain, wery 
alſo carned on with a degree of ſpirit unuſual in that 
country. Theſe hottile portenis at length called forth 


the attention of miniſtry, and early in October, ſnx- _ 


teen additional ſhips of the line were put into com- 
miſſion, a bounty of five pounds was offered for 
every able-bodied ſeaman, and preſs warrants were 
iſſued for the more effectual manning of the fleet: 
an embargo was laid on the exportation of proviſions 
from Great Britain or Ireland, and a general faſt ap- 
pointed. VV T 
The Parliament aſſembled on the 31{t.of October, 
1776. Early in the ſummer ten new peers had been 


| created, who had been called up A few days before : ; 


the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion ; three Barons had been 
advanced to Earldoms, and one to the' dignity of a 
Viſcount. In Ireland, the peerage was augmented 
by the creation of eighteen new: Barons, beſides ſe- 


veral promotions in point of rank, Since the year 


1766, no commoner had been advanced to an Eng- 
liſh peerage ; but ſo great an addition at one time had 
never before been made but in the year 17911, when 
twelve new peers. were created on the ſame day by 
Queen Anne. Such an exerciſe of the royal prero- 
gative at that time, excited great clamour in the na- 
tion, as the deſign was evidently, to obtain à majo- 
rity in the Houſe of Lords, which could not he ſe- 
cured without ſuch an acceſſion of numbers; but in 
the preſent inſtance. no ſuch neceſſity prompted to 
the beſtowal of digaities, as deciſive majorities had 
carried every miniſterial meaſure, theſe diſtinctions 
therefore rather excited ſurprize than alarm, | for the 
nation was no longer apprehenſive of danger from 
the exerciſe of prerogative. _ ob be art Po 
In the ſpeech from the throne, the. declaration of 
independence made by the Colonies was faid to be 
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cauſed by the daring and deſperate ſpirit of the leaders 
there, whoſe object had ever been dominion and 
power, and whereby the unhappy people had been 


deluded and oppreſfled ; that if their treaſon was ſuf- 


fered- to take root, much miſchief muſt grow from it, 
to the ſafety of the loyal Colonies, to the commerce 
of theſe kingdoms, and to the ſyſtem of Europe. His 
Majeity, however, con ſidered it as one great advan- 
tage derived from the object of the rebels being openly 
avowed, that it would produce nnanimity at home, 


founded on the general eonviction of the juſtice and 


neceſſity of our meaſures. He ſpoke of the recovery 
of Canada, and of the ſucceſſes at New York, as giv- 
ing the ſtrongeſt hopes of the moſt deciſive good 
conſequences, but notwithſtanding fo fair a proſpect, 
It was neceſſary, at all events, to prepare for another 
campaign. Aſſurances of amity were ſaid to continue 
to be received from the different powers of Europe, 
but in the preſent ſituation of affairs, it was expedient 

that the kingdom ſhould be in a reſpectable Rate of 
defence. The ſpeech concluded with faying, that no 
people ever enjoyed more happineſs, or lived under a 
milder government, than thoſe revolted Provinces ; 
the improvements'in every art of which they boaſted, 
declared it. Their numbers, their wealth, their 
ſtrength by fea and land, which they think fufficient 
to enable them to make head againft the whole 
power of the mother country, are irrefragable proofs 


of it. His Majeſty declared, that his defire was to 


reſtore to them the bleſſings of law andliberty, equal- 
iy enjoyed by every Britiſh ſubject, which they have 
atally and deſperately exchanged for all the 
calamities of war and the arbitrary tyranny of their 


_ chiefs, 


The addreſs of thanks for the ſpeech, which was 
moved for in each Houſe, was much objected to, 
and an amendment propoſed ; every part of the 
T2 1 5 | ſpeech 


„„ 
ſpeech underwent free animadverſion. It was laid, 
that the American leaders who governed the people 
with ſo defpotic a rule, were plain men, inveſted 
with no means of enforcing obedience, their eſtates 
were not larger than thoſe of ſeveral private gentle- 
men in every county in England, and it was afked, 
if it could be ſuppoſed that a people who are deſeribed 
as violent republicans, ſhould all at once have chang- 
ed their nature, and refigned all their faculties of 
thinking, and powers of acting, to a few obſcure 
deſpots? That unarimity at home ſhould be produc- 
ed by this act of deſperation in the American States, 
was treated as a viſionary expectation. It was aſked, 
what reaſon is there now to expect unanimity in ſuch 
meeaſures as have been uniformly productive of all the 
miſchiefs which have been foreſeen and predicted? 
No prophecies were ever more accurately fulfilled ; 
and at the time when the Empire is diſmembered, and 
America is loſt for ever; when foreign wat is im. 
pending, the miniſter flatters himſelf that unanimity 
will prevail in proſecuting the ſame ruimous fyſtem., 
It was inſiſted, that no alternative now remained but 
_ recalling the troops from America, repealing the re- 
ſtrictive laws laid on the Colonies, and complying 
with all that America had aſked, or to acknowledge 
her independence, conclude a commercial and fœderal 
treaty of union with her, and endeavour to regain all 
that we can of thoſe glorious advantages which in the 
nigh career of our pride, injuſtice and madneſs, we 
had ſcattered abroad. A war with France and Spain 
was foretold to be at no great diftance, if we ſhould _ 
perſiſt in coercive meaſures towards America. Griev- 
ous and painful as the loſs of America would be, it 
was not however the upſhot of calamity. The queſ- 
tion of the Americans being our friends, or being in 
confirmed enmity, and in compact with our natural 
enemies, went perhaps to that of our exiſtence as a 
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The miniſterial members, on the other hand, de- 
fended each paſſage of the ſpecch, as founded in truth, 
and breathing ſentiments of tender affection worthy 
the royal breaſt. The amendment was objected to 
as ill timed; the miſconduct of miniſters, if ſuch 
could be proved, was a fit ſubject for parliamentary 
enquiry in the courſe of the ſeſſion, but ought not to 
be entered upon when the buſineſs before the Houſe 
was merely to expreſs the affection and loyalty of Par- 
liament to their Sovereign. Shall we, ſaid they, now 
reſign all the benefits which we have derived from 
our. Colonies, and thus ſurrender up all our ſources of 
power and opulence, tamely ſuffering ourſelves to be 
degraded from that rank which we now old in the 
political ſyſtem of mankind, or ſhall we not rather 
compel our rebellious Colonies to yield us that obe- 
dience to. which we are entitled? It was ſaid, that the 
rapid ſucceſſes of the King's troops in America, gave 
the moſt flattering encouragement to hope for a ſpeedy 
and happy termination of the conteſt, and that the. 
next campaign would undoubtedly be concluſive. 
In the Houſe of Lords, one of the new-created peers * 
treated the „ OPrmaY of foreign interference as a 
vain fear: it-being repugnant to the intereſt of any 
European ſtate, to fee the Continent of Britiſh Ame- 
rica erect itſelf into an independent ſtate ; ſuch a re- 
volution, he ſaid, would endanger all their poſſeſſions 
in the Weſt-Indies, and in the ſouthern Continent. 
The addreſs was carried in the Houſe of Commons, 
by 232 to 83: in the Houſe of Lords, by 91 to 26. 
In the latter Houſe, the propoſed amendment was 
entered as a proteſt, and ſigned by fourteen peers . 


* Lord Cardiffe, the eldeſt ſon of the Earl of Bute. LEES 

+ Richmond, Devonſhire, Portland, Mancheſter, Rockingham, 
Scarborough, King, Craven, Firzwilliam, Abingdon, De Ferrars, 
Eitingham, Abergavenny, and Ponſonby, 3 
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The ſtrong ſupport which government received, 
having now deprived oppoſition of every proſpect of 
being able to effect a change of meaſures, many 
members in both Houſes who had combated the 
American war in every ſtage of its advancement, 
now regularly withdrew themſelves, whenever any 
queſtion which had that for its object, was under the 
diſcuſſion of Parliament; this conduct was firſt adopt- 
ed, when the reſolutions were moved for the num- 
ber of ſeamen and land forces to ſerve in the enſuing. 
year, and an inſtance of a fimilar ſeceſſion, in which 
Mr. Pitt was included, was given in the year 1738, 
after the ratification of the convention with Spain. It 
was then cauſed by the pacific diſpoſition of the mi- 
niſter towards Spain, to which his oppoſers charged 
him with ſacrificing the honour and intereſts of the 
nation; the oppoſition now, charged the miniſter 
with having made the ſame ſacrifice to a different 
propenſity.“ There is no ſuch thing, ſaid the ſece- 
ders, in apology for their conduct, as ſaving a peo- 

ple againſt their will. The repeated and continual 
warnings which have been given of the dangers re- 
ſulting from thoſe ruinous meaſures which were pur- 
ſuing, and of the fatal precipice which muſt terminate 
that mad career in which they were blindly and de- 
ſperately driven, having had no effect, to what pur- 
poſe is it any longer to withſtand a force ſo overbear- 
ing and reſiſtleſs, upon which the weapons of reaſon 
and argument can make no impreſſion?” This con- 
| 90105 however, was not adhered to throughout the 

eſſion. : a 


The only bills that were paſſed during this ſeſſion 
of Parliament reſpecting Amierica, were, the act, 
enabling the Admiralty to grant commiſſions or letters 
of marque and repriſal to private merchantſhips, au- 
thorizing them to make prize of all veſſels, with their 
effects, belonging to any of the inhabitants of the 
. | | thirteen. 


— 
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thirteen revolted Colonies; and an act, to enable his 
Majeſty to ſecure and detain perſons charged with, 
or ſuſpected of, the crime of high treaſon committed 
in America, or on the high ſeas, or the crime cf 
piracy. The firſt of theſe bills occaſioned very little 
debate. Lord Marchmont, in the Houſe of Lords, 
moved, that letters of permiſſion” ſhould be ſub- 
ſtituted in the place of © letters of marque, the lat- 
ter as he conceived being only applicable to repriſals 
on a foreign enemy, which amendment was adopted. 
The other bill underwent a more minute and rigid 
diſcuſſion, as it went to a partial ſuſpenſion of the 
habeas corpus act, by giving to the crown a power 
of committing to any ſpecial place of confinement 
within any part of the Britiſh dominions, ſuch perſons 
as came within the deſcription of the act. Several 
alterations were introduced into the bill whilſt it was 
depending in the Houſe of Commons, and the power 
of committing was reſtricted by the expreſſion, 
within the realm, which in the original draught 
had ſtood, * in any part of his Majeſty's dominions;“ 
and the operation of the bill was limited to crimes 
committed out of the realm. This act was to continue 
in force until the 31ſt of December, 1977, but the 

time of its duration has been ever ſince annually ex- 


tended. 1 

As the accounts of expences incurred during the 
preceding year came to be laid before the committee 
of Tupply, many objections were raiſed to the enor- 
mity of the debts which had been incurred, the extra- 
ordinary unprovided ſervices of the war were ſtated 
by the miniſter to amount to upwards of two millions: 
a ſum which exceeded the demand upon the head of 
extraordinaries in any year of the laſt war, when very 
great fleets and armies were maintained in every quar- 
ter of the globe. The rate at which tranſports were 
engaged by government, and the contract for ſupply- 


ing 
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ing the army in America with rum, were deſcribed 
as wanton waſtes of the public treaſure. Some ſevere 
ſtrictures were paſſed, not only on the manner of 
making contracts, but on the miſchief reſulting from 
ſuch contracts being entered into with members .of 
the Houſe of Commons; whereby the public money 
was not only ſquandered, but-the perſons who re- 
ceived it were bought to betray the intereſts of their 
conſtituents. _ „ „„ 
In addition to the money which had been voted the 

former ſeſſion to the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, in 
conſequence. of the treaty entered into with him for 
the hire of a certain number of his troops, the ſum 
of 44,000]. now appeared. The miniſter being called 
upon to explain this tranſaction, ſtated it to he levy- 
money, which, after the ratification of the treaty, 
had been demanded by the Landgrave, he havin 

diſcovered that the treaty of 1785, which was conh 

dered as the baſis of the preſent, warranted ſuch a 
claim. Nor was this extraordinary requiſition the 
only one made by this Prince, in confequenee of the 
humilating ſtate of dependence into which Great 
Britain was brought, by obtaining the aſſiſtance of 
his troops: the miniſter. ſome time after, moved for 
the payment of above 40, oool, to the Landgrave, 
for the expence of foreign hoſpitals in the laſt war. 
Soon after che peace of 1763, Commillioners. had been 
appointed to adjuſt, liquidate, and ſettle the claims 
made by German Princes. In proſecuting this buſi- 
neſs, the molt groſs and flagrant impoſitions had been 
detected, and ſixty or ſeventy: per cent. had frequently 
been ſtruck off from the original demand. The claim 
now revived had then been made, but was rejected 
totally, as well as many others, they appearing to be 


altogether ill- founded. Thoſe who were no friends _ 
do the miniſtry, repreſented this demand as a foreign 


tribute, exacted from us in the hour of our diſtreſs. 
> | = | "Te. 
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The nation, ſaid they, is to ſubmit to every ſſiamefti 
impoſition which can be practiſed upon it by the petty 
ſtates of Germany, left they ſhould withdraw their 


mercenaries from the ſupport of our fatal miniſterial _ 


civil war, before they have put the laſt hand to the 
ruin or extermination of the Britiſh nation on both 
Tides the Atlantic. Even many of the firm friends to 
adminiſtration ſhewed a full determination to reject 
this claim, although the miniſter urged the juſtice and 
propriety of it with a laboured ſpeciouſneſs and ſolicit- 
ous vehemence. However, the payment was at length 
voted in a thin Houſe by a ſmall majority *. 

The court had now been for ſome years embar- 
raſſed with a heavy and encreaſing load of debt on 
the civil liſt; which the poſture of public affairs had 
cauſed to be held back from Parliament, until the 
poverty of the crown had become as diſgraceful as 
to be no longer ſupportable. An account of the 
fatal reverſe of fortune in America, by the defeat at 
Trenton, and its conſequences, had reached England, 
ſo that the proſpect of a ſpeedy termination of the war, 
with which miniſters had amuſed themſelves and the 
nation, was clouded, if not entirely loſt, and the ſupplies 
neceſſary for the ſervice of the current year were enor- 
mouſly great. In this predicament, when every thing 


tended to four the temper of Parliament, Lord North _ 


was compelled to enter on the unwelcome buſineſs of 
announcing to the Houſe of Commons the exhauſted 
ſtate of the reyal coffers; for which purpoſe he 
delivered a meſſage from his Majeſty , acquainting 
the Houſe with the difficulties which he laboured un- 
der, from debts incurred by the expences of the 
Houſehold and the civil government, amounting on the 
5th of the preceding January to upwards of 600,000. 
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and expreſſing his reliance on the loyalty and affec- 
tion of his faithful Commons, for making ſome far- 
ther proviſion for the better ſupport of his houſhold, 
and of the honour and dignity of the crown. Half 
a million had been granted by Parliament in 1969, to 
diſcharge the debts then incurred on the civil liſt; 
the miniſter however, loſt none of his uſual friends 
upon this trying occaſion. He grounded the pro- 
priety of the augmentation of the civil liſt, upon 
the plea that the revenue which had been appropri - 
ated to the ſupply of that eſtabliſhment, had exceed- 
ed the yearly ſum of Soo, oool. with which it was 
charged, by upwards of 100,000/. each year, which 
was the additional income aſked. The great increaſe 
in the value of all the neceſſaries of life, and every 
article of expence, during the laſt fifty years, was 
inſiſted on; and it was obſerved, that although this 
advancement was felt by the nobility and gentry, 
yet they were compenſated for it by a conſiderable 
increaſe in the rents of their eſtates; was then the 
Sovereign to be the only gentleman in his dominions, 
who was not to feel the benefit ariſing from this in- 
creaſe of property? On the contrary, was he to be 
impoveriſhed in an inverſe proportion to the general 
happineſs and increaſed wealth of his people? The 
numerous Royal iſſue was likewiſe adverted to, as a 
conſiderable addition to the expences of the crown. 
The oppoſition were divided in opinion on this 
occaſion. Some among them were willing to diſ- 
charge the preſent debt, but did not chooſe to make 
any augmentation in future to the revenue; whilſt 


others ſtrenuouſly infiſted, that the whole bulineſs 


ſhould undergo a full parliamentary diſcuſſion before 
any money ſhould be voted to diſcharge the debt. 
They inſtanced the long reign of George the Se- 
cond, throughout which, no application was made to 
Parliament for the diſcharge of any debts. In the 
e 8 | N year 
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year 1736, indeed the ſum of 450,000!. was ap- 
plied for by the King in his Speech at opening the 
ſeſſion, becauſe the funds appropriated for the ſup- 
port of his civil government, had, for ſome years, 
fallen ſhort of the revenue intended, but no com- 
plaint was made of the inſufficiency of the ſum at 
which the civil lift revenue was ſettled. It was inſiſt- 
ed, that the revenues of the crown were not only 
fully ſufficient for all rational purpoſes of dignity and 
magnificence, but that they already far exceeded 
thoſe boundaries which were conſiſtent with the na- 
ture of a limited monarchy, and with the ſafety of 
a conſtitution founded on freedom. It appeared by 
the papers laid before Parliament, that half a million 
had been expended under the head of the Board of 
Works, without ſpecifying to whom, or for what 
Ft , Hud it was iſſued. The two Secretaries of the 
Ireaſury had received, for fectet ſervice money, 
1 | 285, 00l. and it was obſerved, that the Treaſury 
not the proper channel through which money 
expended for ſuch purpoſes ought to paſs, for money 
without ſtint on public account, fhould be entruſted 
to the Secretaries of State, for the purpoſe of pro- 
curing foreign intelligence, but the officers of the 
Treaſury have no intercourſe with foreign ſtates, 
and can therefore be only agents for mitapplying 
ſuch large ſums to the purpoſes of bribery and cor- 
— 30595 : > | 
The Houſe, at length, voted 68,3407. to enable 
his Majeſly to diſcharge the debts incurred by his 
civil government, and that the ſum of 100, oool. a 
year, over and above the ſum of 800,000/. be 
granted, as a farther proviſion, for the better ſup- 
port of his Majeſty's houſhold, and the honour and 
_ dignity of the crown. This reſolution was carried 
in the Houſe of Commons, by 231 to 109, and in 
the Houſe of Lords, by 96 to 20. A proteſt 
4 4 1 8 ſigned 
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ſigned by fourteen Peers, was entered on the Jour- 


nals *. i 


The attention of the nation had now, ſor ſome 


time, been ſolely directed to the weſtern world, but 


ſome proceedings on the coaſt of Coromandel, drew 
the public regard towards the eaſt. The preſidency. 
of Madraſs had formed a very cloſe league with Ma- 
hommed Aly Cawn, Nabob of Arcot, a Tartarian 
Prince, who poſſeſſed an inland territory, equally diſ- 


tant from the two European ſettlements of Madraſs 


and Pondicherry. From a cloſe attention to his army, 
this Aſiatic had become formidable, and his connec- 
tion with the civil and military powers at the Engliſh 
ſettlement, proctired him the aſſiſtance of Britiſh offi- 
cers to diſcipline and command his troops. Whats 
ever were his views in keeping on foot ſo large an 
army, he was obliged to exhauſt his treaſury, to pre- 


| ſerve the friendſhip of his allies; for European rapa- 


city, when exerciſed on Aſiatic Princes, is inſatiable, - 
It became therefore neceſſary, that new ſources of 


wealth ſhould be opened to ſupply his continua! 
waſte ; he therefore propoſed to the Preſidency to un- 


dertake an expedition againſt the Rajah, or King of 


Tanjour, a Mahrattah Prince, who refid-d ſeveral 


leagues to the ſouthward of Pondicherry, the ſitua- 
tion of whoſe country towards the extremity of the 
peninſula, had hitherto ſecured it againſt the Maho- 
metan conquetors of Hindoſtan. This country had 


been long in alliance with the Engliſh, in conſe- 


quence of which his father had been attacked by the 
French General Lally during the laſt war, but that 
incurſion was bravely repelled. Pertoupa Sing, father 


of the preſent Rajah, was the firſt Indian Prince with 


* Richmond, Devonſhire, Portland, Mancheſter, Rocking- 
ham, Thanet, King, Archer, Fitzwilliam, Abingdon, 'Torring- 
ton, Effingham, Abergavenny, and Stamford.  ._ 
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whom the Engliſh concluded a treaty, which Tuli- 
gee, the preſent King, ratified on his ſucceſſion. _ 
The pretext on which the Nabob of Arcot waged 
war againſt this Prince, was founded on an unſatis- 
fied claim of a large ſum of money, which the Rajah 
pleaded his inability to pay. The government of 
Madraſe, however, ſupported the Nabob in his quar- 
rel, and even put the forces of the Company under 
the command of the Nabob's {on, to make war on 
Tanjour. Such a force was irreſiſtible; the Rajah was 
compleatly deſpoiled, and his ſubjects plundered. 
Every thing which the eaſt holds ſacred was violated; 
the apartments of the women were forced, their per- 
ſons ſtripped of the ornaments they wore. Effects 
to the amount of ten millions of pagodas were car- 
ried off, and the revenues of the country, during the 
two years and half that the Nabob uſurped them, a- 
mounted to fifty lacks of pagodas more. The. booty 
collected in this marauding expedition, ſerved to 
palliate the enormity of the outrage, and to render 


the perpetrators inſenſible to the diſgrace and diſho- - 


nour which _ had brought-on the Engulh name 
and character. 

When the news of this e reac hed the 
Court of Directors, the ſtrongeſt reſentment was 
thewn, and meaſures were concerted - to make all 
poſſihle reſtitution to the injured Rajah. For this 
purpoſe, Lord Pigot was ſent out as Governor of 
Madraſs, a nobleman highly reſpected in that ſettle- 
ment, for his able and effectual defence of it ſeven- 
teen years before, againſt the attacks of the French. 
He arrived at his government the latter end of the 
year 1775 ; but the oppoſition which he met with. 
ſrom the majority of the Council, and the Com- 
mander in Chief of the forces, was ſuch, as entirely 
ſruſtrated all the purpoſes which he was appointed 
10 1 Not diſcouraged by theſe difficulties, but 
prompted 
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prompted by an 1 „ er and violent temper, by 


an undue exertion of his authority, he put the Com- 
mander in Chief, and two of the Council, under ar- 
reſt. The Nabob was ever at hand to foment the 
diſſention, and by his intrigues, the Governor himſelf 
was ſoon after ſeized by the officer next in command, 
and kept in cloſe confinernent. Repreſentations of | 
theſe events were immediately tranſmitted to Europe, 
and the Nabob, who had been the principal cauſe of 
theſe commotions, ſent a gentleman to England as 
his agent, through whoſe interpoſition, both the 
Company and the Miniſtry might be enabled to de- 
cide between the contending parties. ” 

When the buſineſs came firſt to be diſcuſſed, a 

large majority. of the | proprietors voted for the re- in- 
ſtating Lord Pigot, and puniſhing thoſe who lad 
been ſo daring as to diſpoſſeſs him. The Court of 
Directors were more divided in opinion; at length 
the weight of government was thrown in, and the 
Governor and Council of Madraſs were ordered home, 
in order that their conduct might wen a legal 
icrutiny. 

From this ein of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, Governor Johnſtone made an appeal to the 
Houſe of Commons *, by moving five reſolutions, 
_ which tended to juſtify the conduct of Lord Pigot, 

to condernn that of his opponents, and to annul the 
reſolution for his recal : but in this attempt he was 
unſucceſsful, by a negative being put to each. Lord 

Pigot did not long ſurvive the lots of his liberty, and 
thoſe of the Company's ſervants, who had been the 

principal actors in this buſineſs, were afterwards ſued 
in the King's name, by the Attorney General, in the . 
court of King's-Bench, and REY to pay a fine 
of 1000ʃ. each. 
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On the goth of May, 1177, the Earl of Chatham 
moved, in the houſe of Lords, to addreſs his Majeſ- 
ty, that the moſt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures might 
be taken for putting a ſtop to hoſtilities in America, 
and for the removal of accumulated grievances. He 
particularly inſiſted upon the neceſſity of immediately 
adopting the propoſed meaſure, from the imminent 


danger to which, in our preſent ſituation, we were 


expoſed, ſrom the Houſe of Bourbon: a treaty be- 
tween France and America, he ſaid, was then depend- 
ing, whereby we ſhould not only loſe the vaſt and 
increaſing, commerce of our Colonies, but that com 
merce and thoſe advantages would be acquired by 
our natural enemies. He inſiſted, as hs had done 
upon all former occaſions, that it was impracticable 
to conquer America, and declared in that ſtrong and 
emphatic language, by which that great man was 
peculiarly diſtinguiſhed, that we were waging war 
with America, expoſed to a maſked battery of 
France, which would, ere long, open upon us, and 
{weep us away. JT 
This motion brought the arguments for and a- 
gainſt the American war, again under diſcuſſion. 
The Earl of Mansfield objected to Parliament inter 
poſing reſpective peace or war, to determine upon 
which, ne conſidered as the peculiar right of the ex- 
ecutive part of the conſtitution. He knew, he ſaid, 
but of two inſtances in which Parliament had inter- 


poſed in ſuch a manner: the one was by a reſolution 


entered on their Journals in the reign of Queen 
Anne, never to make peace with France and Spain, 


whilſt a branch of the Bourbon family ſtiould fit on 


the throne of the latter kingdom: the other, in the 


reign of George the Second, that no peace ſhould be 


made with Spain, unleſs the court of Madrid re- 
nounced the right which it claimed of ſearching Bri- 
tiſn ſhips in the Weſt-Indies, neither of which reſolu- 


tions 


1 

tions had been adhered to. This nobleman had ever 
ſtrongly enforced coercive meaſures againſt America, 
and in a former debate had obſerved, that we had 
gone too far to recede, that we had paſſed the Rubi- 
con, and we muft either conquer or periſh x. The 
Earl of Sandwich obſerved, that the Americans had 
no better opinion of thoſe in oppoſition than of thoſe 
in power, and that no change which could take place 
either in men or meaſures, would work a che unge either 
in the temper or conduct of the Colonies. The mo- 
tion was rejected by a majority of gg to 28. 

The ſupplies for the ſervice of the year 1777, 
amounted to 12,895, 5437 f. for the raiſing of which, 

| | Py 9 e Kathe 


* This alluſion to the conduct of Julius Catar was extremely 
ma- a- propos. That General cauſed his army to pals the Rubicon, 
in violation ef the eſtabliſned Jaws of his country, and for the 
purpoſe of enſlaving Rome: it might therefore, have been aſked, 
tor what purpoſe ha ve we metaphoricaty, paſſed the Rubicon * 
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the land-tax was continued at four ſhillings in the 


pound : the uſual duties were continued upon malt, 


c. the ſinking fund to. January 5, 1997, after the 


appropriation of the laſt year, yielded a ſurplus of 
295,8321. and the next quarter ending the 5th of 
April, produced 360, 36 3J. The growing produce 
of that fund was charged with 1, 939,6 361. a million 
and a half in Exchequer bills was continued; five mil- 
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lions were raiſed by annuities, and 500,000). by a2 
lottery, the whole produce of which was to be dif- 
tributed in prizes, and paid in money in March, 1998. 
200,0007. which had been brought into the Exchec- 
quer by the executors of the late Lord Holland, for- 
merly pay-maſter of the forces, were applied to the 
current ſervice, and. ſome ſavings and {ſurpluſes in 
the Exchequer, on various accounts, which amount- 

ed to 75,7017, completed the ways and means. 
___ The ſubſcribers to the loan of five millions, were 
to receive 41. per cent. per annum, and for every 
109). an additional intereſt of 10s. for ten years; alſo 
a alottery ticket at the rate of xo/. For the payment 
of the intereſt on this funded debt, a tax was laid of 
one guinea on each male ſervant, not employed in 
agriculture, huſbandry or trade; additional duties 
were laid on glaſs and on ſtamps, and a duty on auc= | 
_ tioneers, and on goods ſold by auction. At the ſame 
time, a former duty which had been laid on filver - 
plate was repealed. Beſides theſe ſupplies, a vote of 
credit was paſſed for another million. The Parlia« 
ment roſe on-the:6th of June 8 
The conduct of the Dutch, particularly in the 
Weſt Indies, had cauſed a memorial to be preſented 
buy Sir Joſeph "Yorke, the Britiſh miniſter at the 
Hague, to the States General of the United Provin- 
ces, ' complaining of the conduct of M. Van Graaf, 
their Governor of the iſland of St. Euſtatia, in hav- 
ing permitted an American pirate to make prize of 
an Engliſh veſſel within cannon ſhot of that iſland; 
of having returned the falute of a rebel frigate, and 
of having promoted an illicit commerce, and con- 
nived at the hoſtile equipments of Americans. At- 
teſtations of theſe charges being annexed, the me- 
morial peremptorily inſiſted on the diſmiſſion and 
immediate recal of the Governor. The States 
CE | © replied _ 
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replied by their envoy at London. They complain- 
ed of the menacing tone of the memorial, as too 
highly ſtrained, and beyond that which ought to 
take place between two tovereign and independent 
powers, united for many years by the ties of good 
harmony and mutual friendſhip ; they, however, 
diſavowed the conduct of their Governor, and ac- 
quainted his Majeſty with their having ordered NI. 
Van Graaf home to render an account of his con- 
duct. It does not, . appear that he was 
ſuſpended. 

In America, the army under Sir William Howe 
was unable to take the field early in the ſummer, 
for want of the neceſſary camp equipage, which did 
not arrive until the latter end of May, In the 
mean time a detachment of zoo men, under the 
command of Lieutenant Colonel Bird, was ſent up 
the North river, to deſtroy a very large magazine 
which the Americans had colle&ed at Peek's Kill, 
50 miles from York Ifland. Vaſt ſtores of rum, 
molaſſes, flour and proviſions of all kinds, with 
ſome military ſtores, were deſtroyed . A month 
after, Major-General Tryon, Governor of New 
York, at the head of 1800 men, penetrated into the 
Province of Connecticut, and deſtroyed two large | 
magazines depoſited at Danbury | and Ridgefield, 
which conſiſted of proviſions and military ſtores. 
In deſtroying the magazines the towns were alſo 
reduced to aſhes. Ihe American General Wooſter 
was killed in a ſkirmiſh on the return of the par- 
ty. Theſe ſucceſſes, previous to the opening of 
the campaign, made a figure in a Gazette, and 
ſerved to keep up the ſpirits of thè nation but they 
do not appear to have had any viſible effect on the 
operations of the American army during the year. 
They eln tended to impoveriſh the new States, 

| * Varch 22, 1777. 
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1 
by rendering it neceſſary to collect ſreſn ſtores, but 
theſe the country was able to furniſh, and the credit 


of Congreſs, in ſome way or other, to procure. 


The Americans were not backward in retaliating 
theſe loſſes : a body of troops under Colonel Meigs, 
who had ſerved with conſiderable reputation in the 
expedition againſt Quebec, embarked in whale-boats 


at Connecticut, and proceeded to the eaſt-ſide of 


Long Ifland, to a place called Sag-harbour, where a 
quantity of forage, grain and other neceſſaries was 
collected for the uſe of the army. A company of foot, 
and an armed ſchooner, defended the poſt, but were 
ſoon compelled to ſubmit. A number of ſmall veſ- 


ſels which lay in the harbour were burnt, every thing 


on ſhore was deſtroyed, and ninety priſoners carried 
off x. Another detachment, from Providence, under 
Colonel Briton, made an incurſion into Rhode Ifland, 


and carried off by ſurpriſe, General Preſcot, who 


commanded there ; that officer had been. before a pri- 
ſoner to the Americans on the taking of St. John's on 
Lake Champlain, The American General Lee had 

been captured the year before by a ſimilar exploit per- 
formed by Colonel Harcourt, at the head of a few 
dragoons. 1 . TO! 
In conſequence of our having regained poſſeſſion of 
the Lakes, a deſign was formed of making an irrup- 


tion from Canada into the Northern Colonies, and by 
ſtretching forward to Albany, (a town ſituated 1 50 


miles up Hudſon's river, and which in the laſt war 
had been the head quarters for the forces,) to ſecure 
the entire navigation of that river, which ſeparates the 


northern from the middle and ſouthern Colonies. A 


very conſiderable army, compoſed of Britiſh and Ger- 


man troops, with the moſt ample appointments, and 
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N A; Fin train of artillery, was deſtined to execute this 


tant plan; and Lieutenant General Burgoyne, 
wb had diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his bravery, ſpirit 


and ſucceſs, during the laſt war, in repelling the at- 


racks of the Spaniards upon the kingdom of Portugal, 

was appointed to the command. To ftrike terror in- 
to the Americans, __ with a view to haſten their re- 
turn to obedience, a body of ſavages had been ED gag 

ed by : rofu uſion o f preſents, to 11 allies of the 
Su ce t Britain againſt his Colonies®.” Sir Guy © 
Carleton now quitted the government of Canada, be- 
ing ſucceeded in hiscommand by General Haldimand, 

a native of Sweden. This expedition was in great for- 
wardneſs when Sir Willam Howe”: s army took the 
held. 

The firſt and principal object for the ſouthern army 
was the reduction of Philadelphia; but the ſecretary | 
for the Colonies had recommended to the Commander 
in Chief, to make a warm diverſion on the coaſts of 
Maſſachuſet's Bay and New Hampſhire, in order to 
weaken the American force in the back ſettlements ; 
but though a requiſition of 15,000 men had been 
made to reinforce the army, only 2900 were ſent ; 


notwithſtanding which deficiency, the official diſ- 
patches expreſſed the fulleſt expectations that every 


mieaſuſ e which had been planned would be effected. 
The force which had been ſufficient to take poſſeſſion 
of New Vork, Rhode Iſland, and other ſtrong holds 
of the enemy, after the neceſſary diviſions were made 
for | preſerving the variety of poſts which had been 
gained, could not be equally ſuitable to the making 
of new Comets, the number of dere for the field 


* It appears by papers laid before the Houſe of Commons, 


that the expence of retaining theſe Indians, amounted 10 150,000). 


and not more than ſeven or eight hundred were ſaid to have been 
in the field at any one time. 
| being | 


2 


— a3 - ; 
being thereby neceſſarily decreaſed. The General 
and Admiral repreſented this to the miniſter, and that 
the diverſion to the northward muſt be conſequently 
laid aſide. Sir Guy Carleton, who was then in Que- 
bec, was informed; that General Howe would proba- 
bly be in Pennſylvania, at the time when the northern 
army would be ready to enter the Province of New. 
York. That little aſſiſtance was to be expected from 
him to facilitate its approach, as a want of ſufficient 
ſtrength in his own army would probably not admit 
of his detaching a corps to act up Hudſon's River in 
the beginning of the campaign. | 
Waſhington, who was now appointed to the dif: 
tinguiſhed rank of dictator, commanded an army 
much ſuperior to that in the laſt campaign; the Pro- 
vincial officers were much improved, and ſeveral 
French officers had arrived, together with fifty pieces 
of braſs cannon f. The Americans occupied a very 
ſtrong and advantageous camp in the Jerſeys, which 
the Britiſh General endeavoured by ſtratagem to in- 
duce their General to quit, in hopes of bringing on a 
general engagement, well knowing that with ſuch an 
enemy in force, and hanging upon his rear, it would 
be impoſſible for him to penetrate through the Jerſeys, 
and paſs his army acroſs the Delaware, where the e- 
nemy had a corps ready to diſpute the paſſage, But 


_ + The Marquis Fayette, nephew to M. de Noailles, the 
Freuch Ambaſlador at the court of London, who had reſided 
with his uncle for fome time, and who lived in the moſt unreſerv- 
ed intimacy with many of the confidential ſervants of the crown, 
having obtained very unportant information concerning the plan 
of operations for the campaign, particularly reſpecting the north- 
ern army, ſuddenly withdrew to France, and without communi- 
cating his intentions to any of his relations, or obtaining leave of 
abſence from his court, which, as an officer in the French King's 
tervice was requitite, he embarked on board a veſſel bound to 
America, to ſerve in the army commanded by Waſhington. 
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the caution of that Commander was not to be circum- 
vented; fo that Howe, after having made a feint of 
retiring from the American lines, which drew after it 
no deciſive conſequence, was obliged to relinquiſh his 
attempt, and with great delay and danger to adopt a 
new and diſtant plan of operation, by embarking his 
| army in tranſports, and proceeding to the ſcene of ac- 
tion by fea. Waiting for the arrival of Sir Henry 
Clinton from Europe, who was to command at New 
York, and to hear from General Burgoyne, retarded 
the failing of the fleet until the 23d of July. The 
main army which embarked conſiſted of 14,000 men; 
8500 were left at New York, excluſive of the ſick 
and recovering; and 3000 defended Rhode Iſland. 
The fleet arrived at the mouth of the Delaware on 
the zoth, and if a landing could have been effected on 
the ſouthern coaſt near Wilmington, the ſervice would 
have received a moſt eſſential benefit; but a number 
of floating batteries, fire-ſhips and fire-rafts, had 
been collected by the enemy, which would have en- 
dangered the deſtruction of the fleet in the night. 
There were only eight or nine pilets on board, and 
no boats capable of withſtanding the row-boats and 
galties *, Theſe circumſtances rendered an attempt 
to land extremely hazardous. The country too was 
very marſhy, and the roads formed upon narrow 
cauſeways, interſe&:ed by creeks. Theſe difficul- 
ties and dangers determined the land and naval com- 
mander to proceed two degrees farther to the ſouth- 
ward, to Cheſapeak Bay; but in this courſe they 
were greatly impeded by contrary winds, the wind 
blowing generally from ſome point of the ſouthward 
in that ſeaſon of the year. On the 16th of Auguſt 


. * Evidence of Sir Andrew Snape Hammond before the Houſe 
of Commons. 


17 Sir W Viliam Howe's narrative. 
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the whole fleet entered the Bay, and. proceeded 
through a difficult and dangerous navigation to the 
mouth of the rivet Elk, in which progreſs the kill 
and activity of the Admiral appeared to great advan- 
tage. The whole army landed in ſafety on the 25th. 
Waſhington, as ſoon as the deſtination of the fleet 
was known (for the alarm had been ſpread from 
Boſton even to South Carolina), paſſed the Delaware 
with his army, conſiſting of 15,000 men, and 
marched to cover Philadelphia. The two armies ap- 
proached each other at a ſmall ſtream called Brandy- 
wine-creek, which falls into the Delaware, about 
twenty miles below the city. After ſeveral move- 
ments on each ſide, Sir William Howe, by a maſter- 
ly, difplay of generalſhip, found a favourable oppor- 
tunity for -attacking the American army“. The 
Heſſians, who came firſt into action, behaved with 
ſuch intrepidity as nothing could reſiſt. The enemy 
every where broken and diſmayed, fled. A few 
hours more daylight might have annihilated their ar- 
my, but under cover of the night, aſſiſted by a 
knowledge of the country, they retreated f. No 
time appears to have been loſt in purfuing the fugi 
tives, conſiſtent with the ſafety of the troops, in a 
country rendered every where ſtrong by nature, hilly, 
and covered with wood, interſected by ravines, 
creeks and marſhy grounds, where little or no know- 
ledge can be obtained by reconnoitering f. Waſh- 
„ Sept. 14, %% | 4 55 e 

+ Lord George Germaine ſtated to the Houſe of Commons, 
(Dec. 2, 19577) General Howe's numbers in this action to be 
13,000 rank and file, doing duty, and Waſhington's force to be 


15,000, excluſive of militia. Officers of every denomination, 
are conſidered as an addition of about one fixth, to the numbers. 
of rank and file. | ; | 5 
Evidence of Major General Grey before the Houſe of Com- 
mons. The evidence of Lord Cornwallis went likewiſe to prove, 
that the General loſt no time after the action; but a petulant 
verraQtr has aſſerted the contrary. | | 
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ington did every thing becoming a ſkilful commander 
to impede. the progreſs of the victors, but unable to 
protect the city, he abandoned it to its fate, and re- 
treated ten miles to the north of German town, 


whilſt the combined army ſoon after encamped at 


that village. The Earl of Cornwallis took poſſeſſion 
of Philadelphia on the 26th of September. | 
In the mean time Lord Howe proceeded with the 


fleet round to the Delaware, but an unfortunate 
_ overſight had been committed in neglecting to take 


poſſeſhon of a lation - the eaſtern fide of the river, 
called Red Bank, which the enemy afterwards forti- 
fied, and in an unſucceſsful attempt to diſpoſſeſs them, 

Colonel Donop, of the Heſſians, and many brave 
men, loſt their lives“. It was not until the x5th of 
November that the navigation of the river was open- 
ed as high as the city, by the reduction of Mud 


Wand, and the removal of the chevaux-de-frize, in 


which ſervice the Auguſta, a ſixty gun ſhip, and a 
floop, went aground, and were deſtroyed. 


A few days aſter the arrival of the King's troops 


at Philadelphia, General Waſhington formed a deſign 
of ſurprizing the army at German town, and early in 
the morning of the Ath of Ockober, attacked the 
outpoſts with great fury. The intrepid behaviour of 
Lieutenant Colonel Muſgrave topped the advances 
of the aſſailants, and gave time for Major General 
Grey, who had been apprized of the attack by Sir 
William Howe, to march a body of troops to their 
relief, and the army being quickly aſſembled, the 


Americans were driven back with great flaughter. 


The army was now plentifully ſupplied with pro- 
viſions from the adjacent country, the farmers pre- 
ferring that market to any other, becauſe the only 


* Occober 22, 1777. 
90 one 
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one where they could receive payment for their com- 
modities in gold and ſilver. They had the farther 
advantage of providing thetnſelves and ſamilies with 
a variety of neceſſary articles, which could only be 
had in thoſe places which were poſſeſſed by the Britiſh 
army and navy. It is ſuppoſed that Waſhington, 
through policy, connived at this kind of commerce, 
knowing that an influx of gold and ſilver was 
{trengthening his country in a moſt important 
point ®, „ rs 

The noble, populous and wealthy city of Phila- 
delphia, was now ſubdued; but the rebel army re- 
mained unbroken. It was even augmented in num- 
bers, improved in diſcipline, habituated to ſervice, 
and though degraded by a defeat and a repulſe, yer 
ſecure in the perſuaſion that the nature of their 
country would ever protect them from a deciſive over- 
throw. Such ſucceſſes on the part of Great Britain, 
_ could yield little rational hopes of final triumph in 
the war againſt America, even if conqueſts ſhould 

continue to ſpread in the like gradual manner as they 
had done during two campaigns. But ſuch an ex- 
pectancy, ſo ſhort of the ſanguine views entertained 
in England, was entirely vain. From whence could 
the force be drawn, that ſhould carry on an active 
war during the next campaign, ſuppoſing the north- 
ern army had accompliſhed its purpoſe, and pene- 
trated to Albany? Had that event taken place, ter- 
ror alone muſt have effected what force could not 
have done, and no indications were ſhewn by the 
Coloniſts, when their affairs wore the moſt diſaſtrous 
appearance, of a diſpoſition to yield unconditional 
ſubmiſſion to this empire, and how was fo extenſive 
a country to be governed by the ſword ? Every con- 
queſt weakened the operating force equally as a de- 


Sir William Howe's narrative, page 43. 
by Bs feat, 
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feat; but ſuch a regular courſe of events was not 
deſtined to take place, and it is. now neceſſary to 
ipeak of the expedition from Canada, and to follow 
the northern army in its progreſs. 

Lieutenant General Burgoyne proceeded with his 
army, conſiſting of upwards of 7000 men, acroſs 
Lake Champlain, and arrived before Ticonderoga on 
the 2d of July; 1977. General St. Clare, who 
commended that fortreſs, abandoned it in the night 
of the 6th, before any attack could be made ; for 
which conduct he was afterwards tried by a Court- 
martial, and found guilty of negle& of duty. A 
ſmail part of the garriſon reached Fort Edward, 
tituated on Hudſon's river, twenty five miles from 
Lake George, where General Schuyler commanded, 
but the far greater number was either killed, made 
priſoners, or driven into the woods, where many 
periſhed. 6 

The General ſent immediate notice of this to Sir 
William Howe, who was waiting for advices from 
the northern army, before he would venture to fail 
towards the ſouthward ; but ſo favourable an outſet 
ſeemed to promiſe a ſucceſsful progreſs to Albany, 
there fore leaving general inſtructions with Sir Henry 
Clinton, to act offenſively, in caſe an opportunity 
ſhould offer, conſiſtent with the ſecurity of New 

'ork;, th: Commander in Chief proceeded, as has 
been already related. 

In the mean time Burgoyne met with ſuch 1 
leled difficulties in advancing towards Fort Edward, 
that it was the end of July before he appeared there. 
The Americans immediately abandoned the place 
and retreated to Saratoga. The ſavages who accom- 
panied the Britiſh army, were not to be witheld, by 
the influence and authority. of the General, from acts 
of cruelty towards the helpleſs and peaceable inhabi- 

tants 
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 tants of theſe ſecluded diſtris. Theſe barbarities 
were repreſented through the country in all their 


horrors, and moſt probably with many ex aggerations, 
which rouſed the people every where to ſtand upon 
their defence *, The dread of the tomahawk and 
ſcalping-knife inſpired the moſt timid with courage. 


Impelled by deſpair, the Americans aſſembled in 


great numbers, whilſt the combined army having 


_ croſſed Hudſon's River, advanced towards the Plains 
of Saratoga. Although payment in money was 
offered for whatever proviſions ſhould be brought to 


the camp, yet no ſupply was obtained. Foraging 
parties were ſent out, which were betrayed by pre- 
tended friends, ſurprized, killed or made priſoners, 

Beſides tie army under General Burgoyne, a body of 
troops, conſiſting of near 500 men, with a party of 


Indians, commanded by Lieut. Colonel St. Leger, 


* General Burgoyne ifſued a proclamation, inviting the inhabi- 
tants to return to their allegiance, and threatening them with the 
mercileſs ravages of the Indians, if they continued in rebellion. He 
afterwards declared inthe Houſe of Commons, that his deſignhere- 
in was to excite obedience; firſt, by encouragement, and next by 
the threat, not the commiſſion. of ſeverity : to ſpeak daggers but 
to uſe none. He inſtanced two wounded provincial officers, who 
were brought off in the midſt of fire, upon the backs of Indians, 
and a Captain and his whole detachment, placed in ambuſcade, 


were brought priſoners by Indians, without a man hurt, though 
they were placed for the ſpec;al purpoſe of deſtroying thoſe Indians. 


The cale of Mliſs Macree excepted, which was accidental, not 


| premeditated cruelty ; he faid, the ſtories on which ſuch charges 
were founded, were fabricated by committees, and propagated in 


newſpapers, for temporary purpoles. The General ſtipulated wich 
the Indians, that they thould reccive compenſation for priſoners, 
and that not only ſuch compentation ihould be withheld, but a 
ſtrict account demanded for ſcalps. They were prohibited from 
ſcalping the wounded, or even the dying, and the perſons of 
aged men, women, children, and priſoners, were declared to be 
iacred even in aſſaults, | 


M's proceeded 


LT | 

proceeded by the Mohawk River, and inveſied Fort 
Stanwix, which was commanded by Colonel Gan- 
ſevoort, a name which ought to be tranfmitted on 
accoufit of the unſhaken firmneſs with which he 
defended the place. A body of Americans advanc- 
ing to its relief, were defeated by a party of Indians, 
but ſeveral of their moſt reſpected warriors fell in the 
action, which, together with the reftraints which 


were laid on their ſavage thirſt of blood, gave thema 


hearty diſreliſn of the ſervice. St. Leger, in vain 
attempted, both hy offers of advantageous terms, 
upon ſurrender, and by threats of utter extirpation 
in eafe of obſtinate perſeverance, to gain poſſeſſion 
of the place; and the approach of Arnold with a 
conſiderable army, obliged him at length to retire 
from the fort, the Indians who accompanied him 
having haſtily reſolved to return home ; but before 
they ſeparated themſelves, they committed depreda- 
tions upon their allies with impunity. This defec- 
tion, end the enemy he had to encounter, obliged 
St. Leger to retire to Canada, and abandon General 
Burgoyne with the main body of the troops, which 
were now reduced to g,500 fighting men, not 2000 
of which were Britifh; the Canadians and Provin- 
cials having, in general, deſerted. The army thus 
reduced in numbers, engaged the provincial militia 
commanded by Major-General Gates, -an Engliſh - 
man, and who had ſerved as an officer during the laſt 
war. The former remained maſters of the field 
and the latter retired in good order *. 

The perilous ſituation of the northern army being 
now known at New York, Sir Henry Clinton, with 
a conſiderable body of troops, embarked in armed 
gallies and ſmall veſſels, and having ſome frigates 
under the command of Commodore Hotham, pro- 
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ceeded up Hudſon's River, with a view t5 gain Alba⸗ 
ny, and thereby open a communication with Bur- 
goyne. Some forts were taken and deſtroved. Sir 
James Wallace, with a ſquadron of ſmall ſrigates, 
and General Vaughan, at the head of a body of light 
troops, ſpread terror and deſtruction wherever they | 
went; the village of Æſopus was reduced to allies f, 
and every principle of humanity ſeemed to be ab- 
ſorbed in a zeal for extirpating irreclaimabie rebels. 
Various were the attempis made to convey infor- 
mation to General Burgoyns of the approach of ſuc- 
cours, but they were in general defeated by the. 
treachery of ſome entruſted with the ſecret. On the 
Ith of October, Burgoyne fought a deiperate battic 
with Arnold, but was obliged to retreat into his 
camp, where he was ſoon after attacked with great 
fury, but in this onſet Arnold received a wound, 
and his troops were ſoon after repulſed. The com- 
| bined army now lay a few miles fouth of Saratoga, 
on the way to Albany; to the latter place it was im- 
practicable to penetrate, but to the former it afforded 
a retreat. The only remaining hope conſiſted in 
retiring to Fort Edward, but no more than three 
days proviſion, upon ſhort allowance, remained in 
ſtore, and the camp was myeſted with an army of 
16,000 men, which occupied every paſs. In this 
_ extremity a council of war was called on the 13th 
of October, compoſed of the Generals, field officers, 
and Captains commanding corps, wherein, 1t was 
reſolved to open a treaty with Major-General Gates, 
and three days after a convention was figned, where- 
by It was ſtipulated, that the Britiſh and Heſſian 
troops ſhould march out of the camp with all the 
honours of war, and their artillery, to a place ap- 
pointed, where they ſhould depoſit their arms. They 
| were to be allowed a free embarkation and paſſage 
| 1 October 16, 1777. 
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from Boſton, to Europe, on condition of their not 
ſerving again in America during the war: the offi- 
cers to be admitted on parole, and to wear their ſide 
arms; all private property to remain unmoleſted, 
and public ſtores of all kinds to be delivered up up- 
on honour, 5 5 | 1 55 

Whilſt the vanquiſhed army was employed in the 
irkſome taſk of piling their arms, the American Ge- 
neral felt as an Engliſhmary; and to alleviate, as 
much as poſlible, the painful fituation of his country- 
men, drew off his whole army, fo that none of his 
men were ſpectators of the tranſaction. It is truly 
memorable, that this devoted army, received theſe 
| honourable terms of capitulation, on the very day 
when the defenceleſs town of Xſopus was wantonly 
laid in ruins. „„ 1 e 

Several inſtances occur in the hiſtory of Europe, 
during the preſent century, of ſimilar misfortunes 
befalling large bodies of troops. At the battle of 
Blenheim, 1 3,000 men, the beſt troops in France, 
laid down their arms without firing a volley. Some 
years after 14,000 Swedes, commanded by Charles 
XII. till then invincible, ſurrendered themſelves pri- 
ſoners at diſcretion to an army of Ruſſians. The fate 
of 5000 Pritiſh troops, under General Stanhope, in 
New Caſtile, in the year 19 10, is well known. 

The Congreſs, upon various pretences, afterwards 
refuſed to ratify this convention; ſo that the troops 
remained priſoners of war for more than three years ; 
and when they were at length embarked, not one 
ſixth part of their original numbers were muſtered, 
the far greater part having aſſimilated themſelves ta 
their conquerors F. N 


* The army which ſurrendered amounted to upwards of 
5,000 men, officers included; the non- effective men at the time 
of the capitulation, muſt therefore have been a very conſiderable 
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. The army under Sir William Howe repoſed in 
comfortable winter quarters at Philadelphia, whilſt 
Waſhington, now reinforced with 4000 men from 
the northern army, and a large train of artillery, ad- 
vanced to White-marſh, and ſoon after removed to 
Valley-forge, where his troops were obliged to conti- 
nue during the ſeverities of winter in a hutted camp, 
twenty-two miles from the capital. Here he en- 
trenched himſelf in ſo ſtrong a manner that Sir Wil- 
ham Howe thought it not adviſeable to attack him. 

It appears that diſcipline was much better main- 
tained, whilſt the combined army continued in Penn- 
ſylvani: a, than in the Jerſeys, the preceding winter, 
But thoug! 1 the army was well ſupplied with neceſſa- 
ries, the inhabitants; to the amount of 20,00, were 
reduced to great diſtreſs. The Quaxers in England 
were no ſooner informed of the ſufferings of their 
brethren in Philadelphia, than ſome ſhips were 
immediately freighted with ſuch articles as were moſt 
wanted for their ſupport and relief. 

The Britiſh Commander had in vain remonſtrated 
for more troops, and imagining that he had loft the 
confidence of government, ſolicited his Majeſty's 
_ permiſſion to withdraw from the command, which he 

immediately obtained. The conduct of this General 
has been ſeverely ſcrutinized, and every endeavour 
has been uſed to attribute to his fu neglect, the 
procraſtination of the war in America. The Heftiar. 
commander was heard to declare, that if Great Bri- 
tain had paid her General by the Tob, and not by the 
day the buſineſs would have been foon ſettled ;” but 
the future events of the war have certainly weaken2d 
the force of the attacks upon Sir William Howe. It 
is much eaſter to decide upon what ought to be the 
Operations of an army over a map, "than to effect 
thoſe purpoſes 1 in the field. General Amherſt, in Be 
th 
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laſt war, was employed two campaigns in driving 
5000 French troops out of America; but the nation 
was then as much diſpoſed to be pleaſed, as it has ſince 
been provoked to diſcontent. The enemies of Howe 
readily allow him to poſſeſs an uncommon ſhare of 
perſonal courage and great profeſſional ſkill. His ha- 
bits of diſſipation were ſuch as military men are more 
particularly addicted to, they were no leſs predomi- 
nant in Marſhal Saxe, notwithſtanding which, he is 
now conſidered as the firſt General of his age. We 
are not, at this day, to lay claim to the extraordinary 
gifts of public ſpirit. „ 
Sir William Howe has been loudly and generally 


blamed as deſerting the northern army, by undertak- 


ing his Southern expedition. His juſtification of 
himſelf appears forcible, not to ſay concluſive. B 

proceeding to the ſouthward, he effected a power- 
tul 5 4K in favour of General Burgoyne, by 
drawing off the main American army. On the other 


hand, had he advanced up Hudſon's River, Waſh- 


ington, with his whole force, would have either cut 
off his communication with New Vork, or with the 
northern army. The cry would then have been, 
that he had waſted the campaign in accompliſhing 
what would have ſucceeded as well without him. By 
the fall of Ticonderoga, his aſſiſtance ſeemed to be- 
come unneceſſary, as rapid ſucceſs was expected to 
follow. Had he then proceeded with his army to the 
ſuccour of the victorious General, he would have been 
thought enviouſly to have graſped at a ſhare of that 
glory which would otherwiſe have been entirely due 
to the northern Chieftain. Add to this, that his in- 


ſtructions, inſtead of directing ſuch a conjunct plan 


of opetations, pointed out Philadelphia as his ob- 
ject. „„ | 
Among the plans ſuggeſted in the beginning of the 
year 1777, for the deſtination of the northern army, 
7 


. 

one was, to embark it at Quebec, in order either to 
effect a conjunction with Sir William Howe by ſea, 
or to employ it ſeparately, to co-operate with the 


main deſigns by ſuch means as ſhould be within its 
ſtrength, upon other parts of the continent. The e- 
vent has ſhewn, how much preferable it would have 
been to have given ſuch a direction to the cam- 
aign. | | 
£ The parliament aſſembled on the 2oth of Novem- 
ber, 1977. The King's ſpeech ſpoke of the neceſſity 
of continuing the war in America, and of the proba- 
bility that it would be neceſſary not only to keep the 


forces complete to their eſtabliſnment, but to en- 


ereaſe them by contracting engagements. Of the 
diſpoſition of foreign powers it ſpoke doubtfully, His 
Majeſty ſaid, as on the one hand I am determined 
that the peace of Europe ſhall not be diſturbed by me, 
ſo on the other I ſhall always be a faithful guardian 
of the honour of the crown of Great Britain.” 
The addreſs in anſwer to the King's ſpeech was 
moved for in the Houſe of Commons by Lord Hyde, 
and ſeconded by Sir Gilbert Elliot, the latter of whom 
gave a looſe to the fervour of youth, and paid the 
moſt laviſh compliments to the wiſdom and equity 
of adminiftration, declaring, that the rectitude of 
their meaſures was fo demonſtrable, that he was 
amazed a ſingle Engliſhman could be found hardy 
- enough to oppoſe them, and juſtify the American _ 
rebels. It had long been the practice of government 
to diſſeminate, by every means which unbounded 
influence ſupplied, the opinion, that all the oppoſers 
of public meaſures were unprincipled, clamorous and 
ſeditious men, who only aimed at embarraſſing and 
diſtreſſing thoſe in power, in hopes of rendering their 
poſts untenable, and advancing themſelves to envi- 
ed pre-eminence. Foreigners have deſcribed the go- 
| HT” a l vernment 
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vernment of England as more tempeſtuous then the 
ſea which ſurrounds the iſland ; but amidſt the body 
of the people this fury has of late very much abated: 
'The preſent age, grown weary of the political as well 
as religious diſputations, in which their forefathers 


had deeply intereſted themſelves, and diſguſted at 


the conduct of many proſsſſed patriots, who had re- 
nounced their principles to acquire power, were ealily 
prevailed upon to place a confidence in their rulers, 
and to entertain the moſt incurable ſuſpicions of thote 
who profeſſed themſelves the champions of the con- 
ſtitution. But it will perhaps be difficult to produce 
a ſingle ſeſſion of parliament ſince the acceſſion of 
the Houſe of Hanover, in which the members Who 
compoſed the minority in both Houſes, gave more 
unequivocal proofs of their integrity and wiſdom, 
than in the preſent. The conduct of the Earl of 
Chatham in the Houſe of Lords on the ' firſt day of 
the ſeſſion, ſerves as one proof in ſupport of this 
aſſertion. The jaundiced eye of party, is little 
qualified to diſcern truth. But whilſt an hiſtorian 
ought to ſhun the contagion of faction, he is no leſs 
bound to point out inſtances of true patriotiſm and 
ſuperior penetration, whether they are to be found in 
the meaſures of the cabinet, or in the propoſitions 


which originate in the legiſlative body, To adopt 


the language of a living writer of deſerved cele- 
brity *, our ſole object is to be uſeful and to be 
true. Far be from us that ſpirit of party which 
blinds and degrades thoſe who are the conductors, 
and thoſe who aſpire to be the inſtructors of man- 
kind. Our wiſh 1s for our country, our homage is 


to juſtice. We honour virtue, in whatever place, 


in whatever form, ſhe is ſeen: the diſtinctions of 


Abbé Raynal. o 
ES condition 


„ 

condition and of nation cannot eſtrange us from 
her.“ ä . - 
When the addreſs had been moved for by Earl 
Percy, in the Houſe of Lords, the Earl of Chatham 
roſe and declared, that he would not join in congra- 
tulation on misfortune and diſgrace. He ſaid, it 
was a perilous and tremendous moment, and not a 

time for adulation. It was neceſſary to diſpel the 
deluſion and darkneſs which enveloped the throne, 
and to diſplay, m its full danger and native colours, 
the ruin that was brought to our doors. The mea- 
ſures which had been purſued, he ſaid, had reduced 
this late flouriſhing empire to ruin and contempt. 
Not only the power and ſtrength of this country was 
waſting away and expiring, but her well-earned 


| glories, her true honour and ſubſtantial dignity were 


ſacrificed. France, my Lords, continued he, has in- 
ſulted you: ſhe has encouraged and ſuſtained Ame- 
rica; and whether America be wrong or right, the 
dignity of this country ought to ſpurn at the offi- 
cious inſult of French interference. The miniſters 
and ambaſſadors of thoſe who are called rebels and 


enemies, are in Paris: in Paris they tranſa& the re- 
ciprocal intereſt of America and France. Can there 


be a more mortifying inſult ? Can even our miniſ- 
ters ſuſtain a more humiliating diſgrace ? Do they 
dare to reſent it? Do they preſume even to hint a 
vindication of their honour, and the dignity of the 
ſtate, by requiring the diſmiſſal of the plenipotentia- 
ries of America? Such is the degradation to which 
they have reduced the glories of England! The 
people whom they affected to call contemptible re- 
bels, but whoſe growing power has at laſt obtained 
the name of enemies: the people with whom they 
have engaged this country in war, and againſt whom 
they now command our implicit ſupport in every 
meaſure of deſperate hoſtility ; this people, deſpiſed _ 
. | as 


[_go8 } 15 


as rebels, or acknowledged as enemies, are abetted 


againſt us, ſupplied with every military ſtore, their 
intereſts conſulted, and their ambaſſadors entertained 


by our inveterate enemy! and our miniſters dare not 


interpoſe with dignity and effect. Is this the honour 
of a great kingdom? Is this the indignant ſpirit of 


England, who but yeſterday gave law to the houſe 


of Bourbon ? I 
His Lordſhip then turned his view towards Ame- 
rica, and declared the utter impoſſibility of conquer- 
ing that country. He ſhewed, that during three 
campaigns we had done nothing, and ſuffered much; 
beſides, perhaps the total loſs of the northern force *. 
You may {well every expence and every effort flill 
more extiavagantly; pile and accumulate every aſ- 
ſiſtance you can buy or borrow , traffic and barter 
with every little pitiful German prince, that ſells his 
ſubjects to the ſhambles of a foreign potentate ; your 
efforts are for ever vain and impotent; doubly ſo, 
from this mercenary aid on which you rely, for it ir- 
ritates to an incurable reſentment, the minds of your 
enemies, by over-running them with the mercenary 
ſons of rapine and plunder ; devoting them and their 
poſſeſſions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. He 
added, your own army is infected with the contagion 
of theſe illiberal allies : the ſpirit of plunder and of 
rapin= is gone forth among them: your diſcipline is 
deeply wounded. Whilſt this is notoriouſly _ 
ſinking ſituation, America grows and flouriſhes : 
while your ſtrength and diſcipline is lowered, theirs 
riſes and improves. . 
His Lordſhip execrated with great vehemence the 
meaſures of delegating to the mercileſs Indian, the 


* The news of General Burgoyne's ſurrender arrived a fort- 
night after; this prediction, therefore, ſhews the intelli- 
gence which this great man derived from his own ſagacious 
mind. | | 

defence 


„„ 

defence of diſputed rights, and to wage the horrors 
of barbarous war againſt our brethren T. Our army, 
familiarized to the horrid ſcenes of ſavage cruelty, 
could no longer boaſt of the noble and generous 
principles which dignify a folder. 15 

No man, he ſaid, wiſhed more for the due depend- 
ence of America on this country than himſelf: to 
pfreſerve it, and not to confirm that ſtate of inde- 
pendence into which the conduct of government hi- 
therto had driven them, was the object which parha- 
ment ought to unite in attaining. America derived 
aſſiſtance and protection from us, and we reaped 
from her the moſt important advantages. She was 
indeed the fountain of our wealth, the nerve of our 
ſtrength, the nurſery and baſis of our naval power. 
It is our duty, therefore, if we wiſh to ſave our 
country, ſeriouſly to endeavour the recovery of theſe 
| beneficial ſubjects: and in this perilous criſis, per- 


It is pleaſing to record inſtances of genuine goodneſs of heart 
and difmtereſted philanthropy, which leads us to inſert here the 
conduct of Governor Pownal in the Houſe of Commons (February 
6, 1778), when the ſubjeR of the Indian war was under diſcuſſion. 
That benevolent man propoſed, as a mieans of putting a ſtop to 
the horrid cruelties of the American favages, that the two 
countries ſhould mutually, in the ſpirit of a good faith, break off 
all alliance with theſe blood-hounds of war, engage to tieat them 
as enemies whenever they ſhould commit an act of hoſtility againſt 
any white perſon, whether European or American, whereby all 
the dreadful ſcenes of indiſcriminate murder would be prevented. 
If government, he faid, would propoſe to Congreſs, the terms of 
ſuch an agreement, he would anſwer for it that the Congreſs 
would embrace them; and execute them with good faith. Such 
a diſpoſition, and ſuch an overture, he ſaid, might be productive 
of the happieſt conſequences ; it might lead to the mutual perform- 
ance of good offices, and lay the foundation of a more exten- 
live treaty, which, by prudent management, might be brought 
to terminate in peace; and he offered io go himſelf, if government 
would adopt the meaſute, and parliament ratify it, without pay, 


or the hope of any reward, and make the propoſal to Congrets, 


and would anſwer with his life for the tuccefs that would at- 


L 

haps the preſent moment may be the only ore in 
which we can hope for ſucceſs , for in their nego- 
tiations with France, they have, or think they have, 
reaſon to complain: though it be notorious, that 
they have received from that power important ſup- 
plies and aſſiſtance of various kinds; yet it is certain, 
they expect it in a more deciſive and immediate de- 
gree. America is in an ill humour with France on 
ſome points that have not entirely anſwered her ex- 
pectations, let us wiſely take advantage of every 
poſſible moment of reconciliation. America and 
France cannot be congenial. There is ſomething de- 
ciſive and confirmed in the honeit American, that 
will not affimilate to the futility and levity of French- 
men. The natural difpoſition of America {till leans 
towards England, and the old habits of connection 
and mutual intereſt that united both countries. 
This was the eſtabliſhed ſentiment of all the conti- 
nent, and ſtill, my Lords, in the great and princi- 
pal part, the ſound part of America, this wiſe and 
affectionate diſpoſition prevails. 

The deſigns of foreign powers, he ſaid; were to 
be judged of rather by their actions, and the nature 
of things, than by intereſted aſſertions. The uni- 
form aſſiſtance rendered to America by France, 
ſhewed the diſpoſition of that kingdom. The moſt 
important intereſts of France, in aggrandizing and 
enriching herſelf with what ſne moſt wants, ſupplies 
of every naval ſtore from America, muſt inſpire her 
with ſentiments not pacific towards England. In this 
complicated criſis of danger, weakneſs at home, and 


* This warning voice was heard in vain; and in leſs than two 
months after, a commercial treaty was ſigned at Paris; upon 
which event the Miniſter eagerly adopted the ſalutary plan cf 
conduct here adviſed; but it was then too late; the Americans 
ſaw that the overture was dictated by fear, and that it tended 
only to allure them to break their faith with France. | 


calamity 


* 
calamity abroad, terrified and infulted by the neigh- 
bouring powers; unable to act in America, or acting 
only to be deſtroyed, he aſked, where was the man 
with the forehead to promiſe or hope for ſucceſs in 
ſuch a ſituation ? You cannot conciliate America by 
your preſent meaſures ; you cannot ſubdue her by 
your preſent, or by any meaſures.— What then can 
you do? You cannot conquer, you cannot gain, but 


you can addreſs; you can lull the fears and anxieties 


of the moment into an ignorance of the danger that 
ſhould produce them. F555 5 
His lordſhip then propoſed an amendment to the 
addreſs to his Majeſty, which recommended an im- 
mediate ceſſation of hoſtilities, and the commence- 
ment of a treaty to reſtore peace and liberty to Ame- 
rica, ſtrength and happineſs to England, fecurity 
and permanent proſperity to both countries. The 
amendment was rejected by 97 to 28. 5 
When the nation had ſomewhat recovered from 
the conſternation into which it was thrown, by the 
arrival of the diſpatches which related the ſurrender 
of general Burgoy ne and his army, ſtrenuous endeav- 
ours were uſed to ſet on foot ſubſcriptions for the 
pPurpoſe of raiſing men. The towns of Liverpool 
and Mancheſter raiſed each a regiment ; the cities of 
Edinburgh and Glaſgow furniſhed the like ſupply: 
ſeveral independent companies were raiſed in Wales. 
The livery of London was conyened for the purpoſe 
of raiſinig and maintaining a body of 5000 men, but 
the meaſure could not be carried. A private ſub- 


ſeoription was then ſet on foot at the London Tavern, 


by which about 20,0007. were collected. At Briſtol, 
the corporation could not be brought to adopt the 
plan, but many mdividuals gave a public teſtimony 
of their zeal, by affixing their names to large ſums 
of money, profeſſedly for the purpoſe of raiſing men 
for his Myeſty's ſervice. The number of men ob- 

1 tained 


mY. 

tained in conſequence of theſe corporate and private 

ſubſcriptions were ſaid to amount to 15,000, 
When the parliament aſſembled after the Eafter 
receſs, this mode of raiſing troops without the con- 

currence or knowledge of the legiſlature, was ob- 


jected to as highly unconſtitutional, and dangerous 


to the liberties of this country; it being the ſole and 
unalterable right of parliament to grant money and 
men for the ſervice of the ſtate. The plan on which 
theſe benevolences were conducted, was equally cen - 
ſured, becauſe it was calculated to ſerve a few men 


of influence, who were complimented with the pri- 


vilege of naming the officers, the purchaſe money 
of whoſe commiſſions, it was ſaid, would greatly ex- 
ceed the whole expence of raiſing the men. The full 
amount of the gratuities was calculated at 80,0007. 
and the nation incurred an expence of not leſs than 
480,000). by the full and half pay of the officers, with 
the pay and cloathing of the men. It was likewiſe 
aſſerted, that the only ceconomical plan would have 
been to offer bounties to recruits entering to ſerve in 
the old regiments, which plan had been adopted by 


the city of London in the laſt war, and was found 


to render effential ſervice to the army at a cheap 
rate. | 1 
Whilſt thoſe who were ſtrenuous for purſuing, at 
all events the American war, had now an opportu- 
nity of contributing their benevolences to it, peo- 
ple of a contrary ſentiment, found another channel 
through which their bounty flowed. The American 
priſoners, at that time confined in England, ſuffered 
many hardſhips, which the ſubfiſtence allowed them 
by government, if faithfully dealt out to them, could 
not be ſuppoſed to remove, and which were increaſed, 
in many inſtances, by the inhumanity and cruelty of 
their Keepers. To relieve theſe unhappy men, a 
ſubſcription was opened, by which they were ſup- 
plied 


„ HO 
plied with cloaths, firing, bedding, and other neceſ- 
aries, during the winter. „ f 
On the zoth of January, 1998, a treaty of em- 
merce was ſigned by the American Plenipotentaries, 
and the Count de Vergennes, the French miniſter for 
foreign affairs; and the week after, a treaty of alli- 
ance was executed. The Earl of Shelburne, on the 
£th of December, had put the queſtion to the miniſ- 
try, in the Houſe of Lords, whether ſuch a tranſac- 
tion had not taken place? which they then diſ- 
claimed any knowledge of, but on the 17th of 
February, Lord North brought in- two bills tending. 
to a reconciliation with America, The firſt was ex- 
preſsly defigned to remove all doubts and apprehen- 
ſions concerning taxation by the Parliament of Great 
Britain, in any of the Colonies, Provinces, and 
Plantations of North-America and the Weſt-Indies, 
and it alſo repealed the act of parliament which im- 
poſed the duty on tea. The other bill enabled his 
Majeſty to appoint Commiſſioners with ſufficient 
powers to treat, conſult, and agree upon the means 
of quieting the diſorders ſubſiſting in certain of the 
Colonies of North-America. Theſe Commiſſioners 
were endowed with very extenſive powers: they 
were authorized to treat with the Congreſs by name, 
as if it were a legal body, and fo far to give it au- 
thenticity, as to ſuppoſe its acts and conceſſions 
binding upon America. They were empowered 
to treat with any of the Provincial Aſſemblies 
upon their new conſtitution, and with any indi- 
viduals in their civil capacities or military com- 
mands: with General Waſhington, or any other 
officer. The Commiſſioneis had a power to order a 
ſuſpenſion of arms; to ſuſpend the operation of 
all laws; and to grant all forts of pardons, im- 
munities and rewards; te reſtore all the Colonies, 
or any of them, to the form of their ancient con- 

FD * . 
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ſtitution, as it flood before the troubles; and in any 
of thoſe where the King nominated the Governors, 
Council, Judges, or other magiſtrates, to nominate 
ſuch at their diſcretion, until his Majeſty's further 


| pleaſure could be known, | | 
It had been objected to the former Commiſſioners, 
that their powers were deficient : this act therefore 
declared, that ſhould the Americans claim their in- 
dependence at the outſet of the treaty, they ſhould 
not be required to renounce it, until the treaty had 
received its final ratification by the King and Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. A reaſonable and moderate 
contribution towards the common defence of the em- 
ire, when re-united, was to be negotiated for, but 
uch contribution was not to be inſiſted upon as a fine 
qua nou of the treaty. © 
The conceſſions which the Britiſh Parliament here- 
by made to America, were much more ample than 
thoſe recommended by the Earl of Chatham and Mr. 
Purke, three years before, but which were then un- 
happily diſapproved. It was the opinion of ſeveral 
members, that a repeal of all the obnoxious acts 
ſhould be a preliminary to any treaty, inſtead of be- 
ing held out to them in future. The minority, in 
general, ſupported the bills, though ſome of them 
declared, that, in their opinion, the offer would ar- 
rive too late. Both the bills paſſed the Houſe of 
Commons on the 2d of March, were carried through 
the Houſe of Lords without a diviſion, and were 
paſſed the gth of the ſame month, 8 5 
On the 17th of March, a meſſage from his Ma- 
Jeſty was preſented to both Houſes of Parliament, 
relative to a declaration delivered to Lord Wey- 
month by M. de Noailles, the French Ambaſſador, 
- ſignifying, in form, the treaty of friendſhip and 
commerce which had been entered into with the 
__ States 
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States of America. It deſcribed thoſe States as be- 
ing in full poſſeſſion of independence, and declared 
that the contracting parties had paid great attention 
not to ſtipulate any excluſive advantages in favour of 
the French nation, and the United States had re- 

_ ſerved the liberty of treating with every nation what- | 
ever, upon the ſame footing of equity and recipro- 
city. It expreſſed a deſire that the good harmony _ 
ſubſiſting between Great Britain and the court of 
France, might not be altered by ſuch a ſtep, and an 
expectation that the commerce between France and 
America would not be interrupted, and ſignified 
that at all events the French King was determined 
to protect effectually the lawful commerce of his ſub- 
jects, and to maintain the dignity of his flag. 
In conſequence of this declaration, his Majeſty 
acquainted his Parliament, that he had recalled his 
Ambaſſador from the court of France, and ſhould 
depend upon Parliament for ſupport, which was pro- 
miſed in the ſtrongeſt terms of loyalty and affection. 
A declaration of war againſt France would no doubt 
have immediately followed, the King's meſſage, if an 
opinion had not prevailed, that America was at li- 
berty to make peace, without conſulting her ally, 
unleſs England declared war. e 
The Hiſtory of Europe might perhaps be conſult- 


ed in vair, to find a more altoniſhing inſtance of _ 


blindneſs and infatuation than that ſhewed by the 
Britiſh miniſtry during the progreſs of This treaty. 
That ſuch an alliance was. negotiating at Verſailles, 
had been confidently declared in both Houſes of 
Parliament, from the very commencement of the 
ſeſſion *, and a variety of an and apparent cir- 
e e e * 2 cCeumſtances, 


ſigned the commercial alliance on the part of the States, that 


* It is aſſerted by Silas Deane, Jan American Deputy, who 
* Arthur 
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cumſtances, rendered the information highly proba- 
ble. The intelligence communicated to government 
by our Ambaſſador at the court of Verſailles, not 
having been laid before Parliament, cannot be fully 
known. Indeed, inſtances are not wanting, of the 
moſt important meaſures having been concerted, un 
der the very eye of an Ambaffador, whoſe country 
was deeply intereſted in the conſequences, without 
his being at all apprized of the deſigns. Walſing- 
ham, a man of diſtinguiſhed penetration, was in 
perfect i ignorance of the intended maſſacre at Paris, 
until the night when that bloody tragedy was acted; 
and the Marquis of Albyville, the Engliſh miniſter 
at the Hague, gave no certain intelligence of the 
deſtination of the armament which was preparing in 
Holland to tranſport the Prince of Orange to Eng- 
land, until King James had been . of it from 
various quarters. 

Indeciſion and procraſtination had too * 
marked the conduct of adminiſtration, inſomuch 
that M. de Noailles, the French Ambaſſador, on his 
departure from London, deſcribed the Britiſh coun- 
cils as ſo totally undetermined and indeciſive in every 
matter, whether of public or private concern, that 
he never could get a poſitive anſwer from the miniſ- 
ters, upon any buſineſs, whether of ſmall or of the 
higheſt importance. How different were the ſenti- 
ments of M. de Buſſy, when he returned home 
from his fruitleſs negotiation eighteen years before 


Arthur Lee, one of his colleagues, . on 5 ien the 
inſtrument, that very night, tranſmitted the following mercantile 
epiſtle to the Farl of 8 n. This day, the new partner- 
ſhip was ſigned and ſealed, and the new Houſe w.ll begin to pro- 
ceed to buſineſs immediately. If the old Houſe means to have 


any thing to do farther, and means honeſtly, it mutt make its 
propoſals immediately.” 


But ; 


„ 

But the helm of ſtate was then under the guidance of 

another pilot *. 

Such being the fatal TS which predomi- 
nated, the navy of England was now found to be 
in no condition to revenge the inſult offered by _ 
France; whilſt a fleet conſiſting of twelve ſhips of 
the line, ſix frigates, fourteen ſtore-ſhips, with 6000 
troops, under the command of the count d'Eſtaing, 

failed from Toulon, immediately, upon the French 
court being informed of the reception, which its 
declaration had met with at St. eee. It is 
warrantable to take counſel even from an enemy; 
the conduct of England towards France, in the year 

1755, was now adopted by her antagoniſt ; meaſures 
were taken to ſtrike a deciſive ſtroke while the two 
kingdoms remained at peace. It could not be doubt- 
ed that this force was deſtined for America, but 
much time was loſt before a fleet could be got ready 
to make head againſt it. The arſenals at Portſmouth 
could not ſupply the requiſite ſtores of rigging, and 
the want of ſeamen impeded every operation. At 

length Admiral Byron, with twelve fail of the line, 
put to ſea f: but before we follow theſe hoſtile fleets, 

it will be neceſlary -to ſpeak of the tranſactions in 

Parliament. 

On the 2d of April, Earl Nugent moved, theta a 
committee of the whole Houſe ſhould be appointed 
to conſider of the trade of Ireland, which had ſe- 

verely ſuffered by the war with America, a ſtop 

having been thereby put, 1n a great meaſure, to the 

exportation of manufactures from thence, hence a 

large body of the people were depriv ed of their ſat- 


* Charles the Second complained to a Dutch Ambaſſador, 3 
the States paid leſs regard to him than they had done to Cromwell; 
to which the Dutchman, with phlegmatic ſfrankneſs, e | 
„Ah, Sir, Oliver was quite another fort of a man.” 
"© * 13, . 1 voy 20. 
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ed employments, and rendered deſtitute of the 
means of ſubſiſting. The decreaſe of trade was ſtill 
more ſeverely felt, in conſequenee of very heavy 
additions which had been recently made to the civil 
eſtabliſhment, by the increaſe of penſions, and other 


burdenſome appointments. The relief ſolicited was, 


to take off ſome of the many reſtrictions, which 
cramped both the export and import trade of that 
kingdom. Such an innovation alarmed the merchants 


of Briſtol and Liverpool no leſs than the manufactu- 


rers in Lancaſhire 'and the county of Nottingham, 
the members for which places ſtrennouſly oppoſed 
the admiſſion of Ireland to a participation of the 
rights of Britiſh ſubjects. Mr. Burke, who had been 


_ Choſen as a repreſentative of the city of Briſtol, by 


the free votes of the citizens, without any expence, 
on this occaſion, found himſelf in a moſt unpleaſant _ 
ſituation. The prejudices entertained by his conſti- 


tuents were too violent to be combated, but the 


juſtice, the expediency, and even the neceſſity of 


the grant, urged him ſtrongly in its favour; at the 


ſame time it appeared to him in no reſpect ta inter- 


fere with the intereſts of Briſtol, or of any other 
part of this kingdom; he therefore nobly renouncing 


all private views and expectances, came forward, 
and with a degree of public ſpirit that would. have 
done him honour in the moſt virtuous times, became 
the champion of an oppreſſed and ſuffering people. 
He confuted very ably, the principle laid down, 
that Ireland could not be indulged in a free trade, 
without her becoming a rival to Great Britain. The 8 
free exportation of fail cloth and manufactured iron 
the had long en oyed without any inconvenience 


being felt in this country; from whence he infer- 


red that the other matters of apprehenſion would be 
found equally groundleſs. A few years before, an 
act had been paſſed, Ig a free importation of 

woollen 
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woollen yarn from Ireland; the manufacturers in 
England oppoſed the bill, but they were not able to 
throw it out, and experience has ſince led them to 
acknowledge its beneficial tendency. A participa- 
tion of manufacture, he ſaid, could not poſſibly be 
detrimental to this country, there was certainly room 
enough in the world for the trade of two ſuch 
iſlands as theſe, He obſerved, that although the 
internal wealth and the external advantages of trade 
and commerce, are forty times greater in England 
than in Ireland, yet the latter is taxed in proportion 
to one fourth of England, which ſhould incline this 
country to promote the means of her acquiring 
wealth, He lamented that it could happen in any 
one inſtance, that his conſcience ſhould direct him 
to take a part contrary to the opinion of his conſtitu- 
_ ents. It had been his invariable aim to protect their 
rights and intereſts, and to act at all times as be- 
came the ſenator and repreſentative of the people. 
In this inſtance he had dared to act contrary to the 
wiſhes, though he was ſenſible not to the intereſts, 
of his conſtituents; and if from his conduct in this 

buſineſs, he ſhould be deprived of his ſeat in that 
houſe, as he apprehended he might, he had the ſatiſ- 
faction of being fully aſſured, that he ſhould ſuffer 
in the very cauſe of thoſe who had inflicted the 
_ puniſhment, He ſhould not blame his conſtituents 
if they did reject him; the event would afford a 
very uſeful example: on the one hand, of a ſenator 
inflexibly adhering to his opinion againſt intereſt and 
againſt popularity : and on the other, of conſtituents 
exerciſing their undoubted right of rejection; not 
on corrupt motives, but from their perſuaſion, that 
he whom they had choſen, had ated againſt the 
judgment and intereſt of thoſe he repreſented *. | 
| _ Notwithſtanding 

* Theſe apprehenſions were verified at the general election in 
1780, when Mr. Burke loft his election for Briſtol: PETE on 
| x; : Which, 
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Notwithſtanding the Houſe ſeemed well diſpoted 
to adopt the bill, yet it was not carried through; 
and from ſome events which afterwards turned up, 
it does not appear improbable, that the ſecret inter- 
poſition of the miniſter proved fatal to it, although 
he openly ſupported it. | 
The ſevere laws which are in force againſt Roman 
catholics, diſtinguiſh this country from every other 
Proteſtant ſtate in Europe, whilſt the inoffenſive con- 
duct of that body, for a ſeries of years, had entitled 
them to ſome relief from government. In the peri- 
| lous ſituation into which the nation was now brought, 
when an immediate invaſion from France was threat- 
ened, and which we were very ill prepared to reſiſt, 
a petition from the body of Roman catholics, ſigned 
by almoſt every gentleman of that perſuaſion, of 
note or property in England, was preſented to the 
King, ſtrongly expreſſive of their loyalty and at- 
tachment to his perſon and government. Nothing, 
therefore, could more directly meet the wiſhes of 


RI On — — 
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which, in a ſpeech to the clectors, fraught with true . ee and 
ſtrong argument, he defended his conduct in this buſineſs, as fol- 
lows: “ It was a painful but neceſſary part of my duty, to 
read what was approaching in Ireland, in the black and bloody 
characters of the American war. I did not obey your inſtructions: 
No. I conformed to the inſtructions of truth and nature, and 
maintained ycur intereſts againſt your opinions, with a conflancy 
that became me. A repreſentative worthy of you, ought to be a 
perſon of {tability. 1 am to look indeed to your opinions; but 
to ſuch opinions as you and I muſt have five years hence. I was 
not to lock to the flaih of the day. I knew that vou choſe me, in 
my place, along with others, to be a pillar of the ſtate, and not 

_ 4 weatherceck on the top of the edifice, exalted for my levity and 
verſatility, and of no ul but to indicate the ſhiftings of every 
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| faihionable gale. Would to God the value of my ſentiments cn 

g Ireland and America, had been at this day a ſubject of doubt and 
. diſcutlion! No matter what my ſufferings had been, ſo that this 

| kingdom had kept the authority T wiſhed it to maintain, by a 

4 - grave foreſight, and by an equitable tempcrange in the uſe of its 

2 power.” i N : 
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the court, than to ſhew a proper ſenſe of this attach- 
ment; but the dread of incurring popular reſentment, 
would, moſt probably, have prevented the ſmalleſt 
exertion in their behalf. It muſt be conſidered as a 
piece of ſubtile policy, for government to effect ſo 
deſirable an object by means of the members who. 

compoſed the oppoſition ; a ſet of men whom venal 
pens and tongues had branded with the moſt oppro- 
brious epithets, becauſe they held opinions on great 
political points, eſſential to the well being of the 
ſtate, which were repugnant to the miniſterial creed. 
It appears, however, from their conduct in this in- 
ſtance, that their zeal to ſerve the cauſe of humanity, 
rendered them indifferent to the ſuggeſtions of ſelf- 
intereſt, or to the clamours of men under the in- 
fluence of an intolerant ſpirit: it even ſubjected 
them to the imputation of being made the dupes 
of craft . ⁊ð ES. 


. 


On the 14th of May, 1778, Sir George Savile * 
brought a bill into the Houſe of Commons, for the re- 


peal 


*The following character of this Baronet deſerves a place 
| here.—He is a true genius; with an underſtanding vigorous, 
acute, refincd ; diſtinguiſhing even to exceſs ; and illununated 
with a moſt unbounded, peculiar, and original caſt of imagination. 
With theſe he poſſeſſes many external and inftrumental advanta- 
ges; and he makes uſe of them all. His fortune is among the 
largeſt ; a fortune which, wholly unincumbered as it is, with one 
ſingle charge from luxury, vanity, or exceſs, ſinks under the be- 
ne volence of its diſpenſer. This pri vate benevolence, expandin 
itſelf into patriotiſm, renders his whole being the eſtate of the 
public, in which he has not reſerved a peculium for himſelf of pro- 
fit, diverſion, or relaxation. During the ſeſſion, the firſt in, and 
the laſt out of the Houſe of Commons; he paſſes from the ſenate 
to the camp; and, ſeldom ſeeing the ſeat of his anceſtors, he is 
always in Parliament to ſerve his country, or in the field to de- 
fend it. But in all well-wrought compoſitions, ſome particulars 
{tand out more eminently than the reſt ; and the things which wiil 
carry his name to poſterity, are his two bills, I mean that for 2 
zümſtation of the claims of che crown upon landed eſtates; _ 


1 1 . 
peal of the act of 10 and 11 W. III. entitled, An 
Act to prevent the further Growth of Popery;? 
which to the many pains and penalties before in- 
flicted, by a variety of acts of parliament, added, 
a prohibition to popiſn prieſts officiating in the ſer- 
vice of that church; foreigners ſo offending were 
made guilty of felony, and natives of this 3 
of high treaſon. Popiſh heirs, educated in foreign 
countries, incurred a forfeiture of their eſtates, 
which deſcended to the next proteſtant heir: a ſon, 
being a proteſtant, was empowered to difpoſſeſs his. 
father, being a papiſt, of his eſtate, and members 
of that communion were incapacitated from pur- 


chaſing land F. ew 
=. The 


this for the relief of the Roman Catholics, By the former, he 
has emancipated property ; by the latter, he has quieted con- 
ſcience ; and by both, he has taught that grand leſſon to govern- 
ment and ſubjeQ,—no longer to regard each other as adverſe 
parties. ER | 

Such was the mover of the act that is complained of by men, 
| who are not quite ſo good as he is; an act, moſt afſuredly not 
brought in by him from any partiality to that ſe& which is the 
object of it. For, among his faults, may be reckoned a greater 
degree of prejudice againſt that people, than becomes ſo wiſe a 
man. He inclines to a fort of di aw 3 mixed with a conſiderable 
degree of aſperity to the ſyſtem ; and he has few, or rather no 
habits with any of its profeſſors. What he did, was on quite 
other motives. The motives were theſe, which he declared in 
his excellent ſpeech on his motion for the bill ; namely, his ex- 
treme zeal to the Proteſtant religion, which he thought utterly 
diſgraced by the act of 1699; and his rcoted hatred to all 
kind of oppreſſion, under any colour or upon any pretence 
whatſoever. | | | 3 

+ Biſhop Burnet, in the Hiſtory of his own Times, 8 vo, 
Edition III. 316, 317, informs us, that after the peace of Ryſ- 
wick (1697), a great ſwarm of prieſts came over to England, 
not only thoſe whom the revolution had frightened away, but 
many new men, who were ſaid to boaſt the favour and protection 
of which they were aſſured. Some enemies of government gave 
it out, that the favouring that religion was a ſecret article of the 
peace; and ſo abſurd is malice and calumny, that the * 
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The propriety of granting relief to a body of men 


who acted conſcientiouſly, appeared ſo clearly to the 
| Houſe, that the bill was paſſed without a diſſenting 


voice. Whereby the ſubjects of Great Britain, pro- 


fefling the Romiſh faith, were permitted to perform 
their rites of worſhip, were rendered capable of in- 
heriting or purchaſing real eſtates, upon ſubſcribing 


an oath of allegiance to the King, and folemnly dif- 


claiming the doctrine of the Pope's authority over 
this * or his power of abſolving the ſubjects of 


it from their obligations to the government as by law 


eſtabliſned *. Doctines which had prevailed in times 
of ſuperſtitious ignorance, but which had long been 
forgotten by the Apoſtolical vicar at Rome, and were 
no longer held ſacred either by the prieſthood or 


laity. The ſpirit of perſecution is happily extin- 8 


guiſhed in many of the Roman Catholic countries in 


Europe, even the moſt rigid kingdoms have relaxed 


their ſeverity. Such a liberality of ſentiment well 


began to ſay, that the King was either of that religion, or at 
leaſt a favourer of it. Upon this, ſome propoſed this bill. Thoſe 
who brought it into the Houſe of Commons, hoped that the 
court would have 1 it; but the court promoted the bill. 

So when the party ſaw their miſtake, they ſeemed willing to let 


the bill fall; and when that could not be done, they clogged it 


with many ſevere, and ſome unreaſonable clauſes, hoping that 
the Lords would rot paſs the act; and it was faid, that if the 


Lords ſhould make the leaft alteration in it, they in the Houſe of 


Commons, who had ſet it on, were reſolved to let it lie on their 

table, when it ſhould be ſent back to them. Many Lords, who 
ſecretly favoured papiſts, on the Jacobite account, did, for this 
very reaſon, move for ſeveral alterations ; ſome of theſe import- 
ing a greater ſeverity ; but the zeal againſt popery was ſuch in 
that Houſe, that the bill paſſed without any amendment, and it 
had the Royal aſſent, | 


* It is very remarkable, that the original draft of this act of 


W. III. as firſt brought into the Houſe, aimed at nothing more 
than obliging the Roman Catholics to take the oath of allegiance 
and ſupremacy, and the teſt, the two firſt of which are now en- 
joined them. See Burnet ut ſupra, ; 
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deſerves imitation. The King of Pruſſia has long 
ſince led the way, by cauſing a popiſh church to be 
built at Berlin, the foundation ſtone of which was 


laid in his own name. In an enlightened age, it is not 


poſſible, that the tenets of popery ſhould gain g ground 
im a proteſtant country. | 

A committee of enquiry into the ſtate of the nati- 
on, was appointed in each Houſe of Parliament, which 
ſat early in the month of February, 1778. This was 
propoſed in the upper Houſe by the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and in the lower by his nephew, the Hon. 
Mr. Fox. Colonel Barre diſtinguiſhed himſelf great- 
ly, in his attempts to correct the abuſes which pre- 
vailed in the expenditure of the public money, 


and Sir Philip Jennings Clerke endeavoured to ob- 


tain an act, to reſtrain any perſon, being a member 
of the Houſe of Commons, from being concerned 
himfelf, or any perſon in truſt for him, in any con- 
tract made by the Commiſſioners. of his Majeſty's 
Treaſury, or Navy, the Board of Ordnance, or by 
any other perſon or perſons, for the public ſervice, 
unleſs the ſaid contract ſhall be made at a public bid- 
ding. Mr. Alderman Harley was the principal ſpeak- 
er againſt the bill, which however was ſupported by 
a great number of independent . and was at 
length loſt by only two votes , 

The enquiries into the ſtate of the nation were pur- 
ſed for upwards of two months. The vaſt ſums vo- 
ted for the ſervice of the navy, during the laſt eight 
years, and the bad condition in which that national 
defence was ſuppoſed to be, notwithſtanding. ſuch. 
ample proviſion, were urged as proofs of great neg- 
ligence or peculation in that department, but the mi- 
niſterial party had the addreſs to counteract every at- 
tempt to bring before the Houſes ſuch evidence as 
was requiſite to eſtabliſh tacts, and thereby to war- 


* 11s -t0:11 3. May 4, 1778. 
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rant a reſolution of cenſure. The tranſport-ſervice 
was become an article of expence beyond all prece- 
dent or imagination. At length, an addreſs to his 
Majeſty was propoſed in the Houſe of Lords, ſtrongly 
expreſſive of cenſure on the King's miniſters; de- 
ſcribing, in emphatical terms, the ſtate to which the 
nation was reduced, and praying that his Majeſty 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to put an end to the 
ſyſtem which had prevailed in his court and adminiſ- 
tration, to the diſgrace and ruin of the kingdom, 


The minority were much divided in opinion con- 


cerning the propriety of immediately acknowledging 


the independence of America. The addreſs being re- 

jected, a noble Earl propoſed, that thoſe members WhO 
ſupported it, ſhould wait upon the King and preſent 

it, but ſuch a ſpirited proceeding was not adopted. 


During a very animated debate in the Houſe of 
Lords, on the day that the committee for enquiring 


into the ſtate of the nation cloſed that buſineſs, the 


Earl of Chatham, whoſe vigorous mind, on ſo mo- 
mentous an occaſion, endeavoured: to ſhake off the 


preſſure of bodily infirmities, having ſpoken with 


great vehemence, was ſuddenly ſeized with a fainting- 
fit, which he ſurvived but a ſhort time. On the fith 
of May this truly great man reſigned his breath, in the 
ſixtieth year of his age. r 212 FG 
This country may exult as much in having pro- 
duced a Pitt, as in giving birth to a Milton or a 
Newton, his genius, like theirs, being great and ori- 


 ginal. Nature had given him every bodily and men- 


tal qualification. of an orator. A graceful figure, a 
piercing eye, a voice ſtrong and clear, which, through 
a variety of cadences, was harmonious and infinuat- 
ing. He had ſtudied the maſter of Grecian eloquence 
with the diſcernment of a kindred ſpirit : poſſeſſing 


a fancy equally playful, he wielded thunder equally 


majeſtic. 
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majeſtic. Whilſt he rivalled antiquity in the pow- 
ers of his eloquence, among modern orators he was 
as the eagle among birds. The rapidity of his con- 
ceptions ſtruggling with the ſhackles of language, 
rendered him frequently abrupt and incorrect, but 
the effuſions of genius always threw a grandeur over 
the whole, like the creative pencil of a Salvator 
Roſa. 8 Te Hae 
Theſe precious gifts were not deſtined by Provi- 
dence to be merely admired ; they were employed to 
recover a nation ſinking rapidly into effeminacy, to 
its native ſpirit and vigour. Born to act as well as 
to harangue, every EY government, both 
civil and military, felt his renovating influence. 
His diſcernment pointed out men, whilſt his wiſdom 
planned meaſures which his vigilance effected. 
When he withdrew from power, the inſtance which 
he gave of incorruptible integrity, conſummated his 
character: he then delivered into the treaſury a very 
large ſum of money, of which he was exempted 
from rendering any account, having officially receiv- 
ed it for the ſecret ſervice of the ſtate, but to which 
purpoſe it had not been found neceſſary to apply it. 
His greatneſs was not derived from noble birth, 
or the gifts of fortune. He ruled over the empire of 
the mind, and monarchs felt the inferiority of external 
to intellectual power, They either reluctantly avail- 
ed themſelves of his councils, or paid the forfeit for 
their contumacy in degradation and ruin, In him- 
ſelf he was equally dignified, whether he awed the 
houſe of Bourbon, or ſuffuſed a pallidneſs and 
trepidation over the miniſter who —— at his 
warnings K. It was only by the honours derived 


* Such were the effects of bis eloquence upon the late Earl 
of Suffolk. _ e | 


from 
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| from kings that he could be degraded. What could 
not his elevated ſoul effect? He cauſed even Engliſh- 
men to renounce thoſe political diſtinctions which had 
divided and weakened the nation for more than a cen- 
tury ! Diſdaining to govern by parties, he abſorbed 
them all into his own vortex. Alike regardleſs of the 
approbation or cenſure of buſy and obſcure writers, 
(the objects of complacence or dread to court-made 
ſtateſmen) he kept on his courſe, and made his ap- 
peal to the underſtanding and to the heart. To ſum 
uß the whole of his character: he was a miniſter form- 
ed for ſuperintending the affairs of a mighty empire, 
and to preſerve in a free ſtate, the due equi poiſe be- 


tween the powers of the crown, and the liberties of 


people. Nil oriturum alias, ml ortum tale fatentes. 
__ Such are the viciſſitudes in the motives to human 
action, that the very member, who, when Mr. Pitt 
was miniſter, firſt diſplayed his oratorical powers 
againſt the meaſures then purſuing, now pronounced 
a panegyric on the late Earl of Chatham, and moved 
that his remains ſhould be interred at the public ex- 
pence, Mr. Rigby endeavoured to quaſh this mo- 
tion, by ſuggeſting, that it would be a more laſting 
teſtimony of public gratitude to vote a monument to 
his memory, which Mr. Dunning propoſed as an a- 
mendment to the original motion, and they were both 
carried without a diflenting voice k. The Earl of 
Shelburne moved in the Houſe of Lords, that the 
Hauſe ſhould attend the funeral of the late Earl, but 
it was loſt by a caſting vote. In conſequence of an 
addreſs to his Majeſty from the Houſe of Commons, 
an annuity of goool. per annum was afterwards ſet- 
tled in perpetuity on thoſe heirs of the late Earl of 


*The Athenians, on the death of Demoſthenes, expreſſed 
their veneration for his memory in a manner very ſimilar.— 


Fach of theſe renowned orators died in the ſixtieth year of his 


Chatham 


* : 


o 


Chatham to whom that earldom might deſcend ; and 


20,0001. were granted towards diſcharging the debts 


of the deceaſed nobleman, The Commons were una- 


nimous in ſhewing theſe inſtances of reſpect, but in 
the Houſe of Lords they occaſioned a proteſt to be 
ſigned by four peers “. | 


The ſupplies for the year 1778 amounted to 


14, 345,407 l. of which the navy claimed 5,001,895l. + 


Beſides 


* The Dake of Chandos, the Lord Chancellor (Bathurſt), | 


the Archbiſhop of York (Markham), and Lord Pager. 
ANC A V 


60,000 ſeamen, including 11,829 marines 3, 1 20, ooo 
Ordinary of the Navy „35 389, 200 
Building and repairing ſhips - 458,695 
Towards the diſcharge of the Navy debt 1,000,000 
Greenwich Hoſpital — -—= „ 1 
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20,057 effective men for guards, garriſons, 
& c. in Great Britain; ſtaff officers ; gar- 
riſons in the Plantations, Africa, Minor- 

ca, Gibraltar; proviſions for forces in 

North America, Nova Scotia, Gibraltar, 

th Ceced Iſlands, and Africa; penſions 
to widows ; out-penfioners of Chelſea 

Hoſpital (105,4311.) reduced officers of 

land forces and marines (90,940l.) ; dif- 

' ference of pay between Britiſh ang 
Iiriſh eſtabliſhment - = = 1,856,806 
Augmentation of forces from their ſeveral | 
commencements, to Dec. 24, 1778. 385,847 
Five Hanoverian battalions, ſerving in Mi- | 


norca and Gibraltar — 1 56,07 
Foreign troops ſerving in America, prov ir- 
ſion; and artillery = 642,228 


a 5,001,895 | 


| 2,940,950 


L 1” 
Beſides the land-tax and duty upon malt, to provide 
for this ſum, ſix millions were raiſed by annuities, at 
three per cent. per annum, with the further annuity 
of two pounds ten ſhillings per cent. per annum, for 


the term of thirty years, and then to“ ceaſe; or it 


might be made determinable upon a life; and 480, o00l. 


by a lottery; two millions by Exchequer bills. The 
ſinking fund to April 5, 1778, produced 793,700. the 


Extraordinaries of the army from Jan. zi, 


i ,469,92 3 


1777 . Feb. 2 1779 47 = f 
Ordnance for 1777 not provided for = 300,403 | | 
| for 1778 0 Fm * 382,18 683,99 
Militia, including three regiments of fen 
cible men to be raiſed in North Britain - 435,789 
MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 
Calling in and recoining the deficient gold „ 
coin 5 Fe: 


3 © Wy vb : 1 105,227 
To four perſons, for compiling a general oF 
Index to the Journals of' the Houſe of ' 
Commons += OEM; >" 183000 32" 
New roads and bridges in Scotland . .. — + 6,998 
Deficiency of fund for 1758 „ 
Civil liſt eſtabliſnments in America, &c.— 20,617 
Ditto at Senegam bia — 35.650 
Forts on the coaſt of Afri aa 


45 13,000 | 
General ſurveys in North America 


| | 2,372 
Sums iſſued in purſuance of addreſſes | 8 3 
For the relief of Americans ſuffering on 
account of their attachment to his Ma- f 
jeſt)'s government -—-  <- = $6,680 
Confining, maintaining, and cloathing con- 
victs on the River Thames | 95075 
Exchequer Bills diſcharged - — — Ways 13 
Prizes in lottery, 1777, paid off * 5 4380, 00 
Deficiencies of grants for 1777 — 38,493 
Ditto land- tax for 1997 7 252,000 
Malt ditto = ENS 2 200,000 * 
490,493 


2 5 whole 
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whole produce of 'the Lottery was diſtributed into 
prizes; four tickets for every gool. ſtock ſubſcribed, 
upon paying 10l. for each ticket; the growing produce 
of the finking. fund was applied to the amount of 


2,296,2091." Various duties and ſavings produced 


148,5661. The annual intereſt upon the funded 


debt, with the annuity, amounted to 330, o00l. for | 
the payment of which, a tax of ſix-pence in the 


pound was laid on all houſes from five pounds to 
fifty pounds a year rent, and one ſhilling in the 
pound on all above gol. An additional duty of 
eight guineas per ton was laid on all French wines, 
and four guineas per ton on all other wines im- 
ported. Theſe two taxes were calculated to pro- 
duce 336, 5581. 3 3 

As the French declaration was delivered but a 
few days after the contract for the loan had been 
made, the money. lenders became great loſers by 
the ſudden fall of ſtocks, ou account of the conſe- 
quent rupture with France. But notwithſtanding 
no money had then been paid as a depoſit, yet ſuch 
was the honour of the contractors, that the payments 
were regularly made. The miniſter endeavoured to 
procure them an indemnification from Parliament, 
but without effect. The ſeſſion was cloſed on the 
third of June. — 1 
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Condition of France at the Commencement of Haſtilities— 
Engagement berween the Britiſh and French Fleets off 
Uſhant—Valuable Captures made by the Engliſh— | 
Arrival of the Commiſſioners at Philadelphia Eva- 
cuation of that City, and March of the combined Army 
to New Tork—French Fleet under Count d'Eftaing, 

appears off Staten Iſland—Operations of the Army at | 
„ New- 


| „ 
 New- Turk Attempt upon Rhode 8 
_ > ment between the” two HFleets prevented by a Storm— 
D Eſtaing tales refuge in Boſton Harbour Diſcon- 
© tents of the Americans—St. Pierre and Miquelon taken 
by the Engliſh, and the Iſland of Dominica by. the 
French Diſperſion of the Engliſh Fleet under Admiral 
Byron Dreadful Inſtances of Cruelty in the Back Set- 
' tlements———Tr1als of the Admirals Keppel and Palli- 
Fer Fundicſerty taken — Meeting f Parliament 
State of Ireland — Enquiry into the Cunduct of the Ame- 
rican War—Spaniſh Manifeſts laid before Parliament 
Aue Minſter unable to raiſe the full Amount af the 
Supplies Cnc luſion of the Sſſion — Operations in Ame- 
rica General Prevoſt's attempt upon Charleſtown— 
| Detachments from Sir Henry Clinton's Army—The- 
| Land of St. Lucia captured. Deſtruclion of the Ame- 
rican's ſhipping at Penobſcot—T he French reduce the 
and of St. Vi mcent, and afterwards Granada. En- 
gagement between Byron and d'Eftaing—The Tum of 
| Savannah defended againſt the French and Americans 
Gibraltar inveſted by the Spaniards—Succeſſes of the 
? ck on the Coaſt of Africa—England threatened 
| woith an Invaſin from France—Requiſitions made 10 
. the States of Helland—T he combined Fleets of France 


and Spain enter the Britiſh Channel—Internal Stale 9 


Euglaud— Meeting of Parliament State of Affairs in 
Ireland Events in Scotland Inſtances of Public Spi- 
ri Acis paſſed in Favꝛur of Ireland General Dif- 
 rontents in Conſequence of the national Expences—Coun- 
ty Meetings formed, and Petitions preſented==IMr, 
Hur kes Plan for the better fecuri ing of the Independence 
» Parliaments, and the. &conumical Reformation in _ 
_ the Crull and other Eſtabliſiments lan for a m. 
mittee of Accounts propoſed by Colonel Bar re—Petitions 
off om Jamaica Lord North's Bill for appointing | 
Commu ner of. Accounts Mr. Dunning's Pr options 
| — 4 numerous Society formed under the Title of * The 


. Proteſtant | 
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 Proveflan Aſſeciation” —Petition preſented i to the Hſe | 
of Commons, by Lord George Gordon, for the Repeal 
' of the Act which granted relief to Roman Catholic— | 
| Riots and Devaſtations in Landon Conduct of Parlia- / 


; men. — Supplies, and Mays and Means for the Tear 
1780 - Furliament riſes —Signal. Victory obtained by Sir 
Seorge Rodney over the Spaniſb Fleet —Gibraltar relieved 
 —Succeſs of e Digby—Spirited Attempt to re- 
train the Dutch carrying-Trade—Expedition from Ja- 

maicu to the Spawſh Main — Captures from the French 
mn the Weſt-Indies—Naval Engagements Hurricanes 

H aluable Captures from the Spamards— Charleſtown 
in South Carolina reduced by Sin Henry Clinton — Splendid 


+ Victory obtained by Ear! Cornwallis at Camden—Diſplay 


of Bravery and Conduct in various Actions at Sea. 


HE kingdom of France, ever ſince the ac- 
ceſfion of Louis XVI. had been recovering it- 
ſelf from the confuſion and diſtreſſes into which it 
had been plunged by the miſrule of his predeceſſor. 
Profuſion and negle& no longer waſted the public 
revenue. As the young monarch was intent on re- 


ſtoring the luſtre of that potent kingdom, he ſought 


out ſuch men for public employments as were moſt 


| Hkely to further ſuch patriotic views. It is a remark 


of if Duke de Sully, that“ although good Princes 
may be wanting to good miniſters, yet good miniſ- 


ters will never be wanting to a Prince who has diſ- 


cernment enough to find them, who chooſes them 
for their ſuperior parts, experience, and integrity, 
and who reſolves to-ſupport them againſt all oppoſi- 
tion raiſed by the cabals of the court, or the factions 
of the ſtate.” Necker, who ſucceeded Turgot, car- 


ried the reformation farther than his predeceſſor, re- 


4 


gardleſs of the clamour which was raiſed by intereſt- 


ed men: a man of an elevated ſoul,” ſaid he, . will 


not. 


1 4 
not deſcend to enter the liſts with obſcure writers.“ 
Such were the effects produced from theſe labours, that 
the ordinary revenues of the kingdom were ſpeedily 
brought to exceed the ordinary expences by 
10,200,000 livres *, beſides three quarters of a mil- 
lion ſterling, employed in reimburſements. His ſu- 
perior abilities, and the manner in which they were 
exerciſed, placed him on a level with the Sullys and 
Colberts, to whom France has been ſo much indebted. 
In oppoſi tion, however, to the views of the miniſter, 
the King reſolved no longer to remain a quiet ſpec- 
tator of the impending fate of America. It was in 
vain the minifter repreſented, that, © neither con- 
queſts nor alliances could prove fo valuable, as what 
the, King might one day draw from his own. power, 
the improvements in huſbandry and in the national 
credit, by a prudent adminiſtration and the encou- 
ragement of induſtry, thoſe being the only things 
wanting to ſtrengthen a kingdom, where there are 
twenty four millions of inhabitants and 2000 millions 
of ſpecie. ] To wreſt from Great Britain her envied 
ſuperiority on the ocean, was the flattering object 
which ſeduced the French King from his pacific 
purſuits, and the naval force which he had collected, 
encouraged that fond expectation. 
When the Britiſh miniſtry were compelled to make 
head againſt this new enemy, it became n-:effary to 
ſingle out ſome naval commander of tried valour and 
long experience, to whom they could entruſf the 
flzet which was to be oppoſed to that of France in 
the European ſeas, Theſe qualities, which had 
gained him the warm eſteem of all ranks in the navy, 
pointed out Admiral Keppel for that important ſer- 


* 455,000]. ſterling. See the State of the Finances of France 
the beginning of ihe Year 1969, 1 | 
7 90, ooo, oool. ſterling, 5 
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vice. He was one of the oldeſt officers in the navy, 
and had ſeen a greater variety of ſervice than any 
other man in it. When not more than fourteen 


years of age, he accompanied Commodore Anſon 


in his voyage round the world; and in the laſt war 
had rendered himſelf conſpicuous tor his gallantry 
and ſucceſs in Europe, Africa and America. A no- 
ble deſcent, an ample fortune and perſonal merit 
were united in this commander; but as a ſenator, 
he had declared his diſlike of the American war, and 
had arraigned the conduct of the Admiralty-board | in 
not 1 the naval force of the kingdom more 
powerful and effectual to awe its enemies. The 
exigence of the times required, however, that 
miniſters ſhould ſeek the aſſiſtance of thoſe "whom 
they could not call their friends, and the king himfelf 
therefore proffered him the command. The Admiral 
declared his readineſs to ſerve his king and country, 

but diſclaimed all acquaintance with official men, 
and as he received his command immediately from 
his Majeſty, he threw himſelf upon his Rachen 
gracious ſupport and protection. 5 

When Keppel arrived at Portſmouth to take 

upon him the command of the grand fleet, he 
found that there were only fix fail of the line 
which were in any degree of condition for imme- 
diate ſer dice, and a great deficiency in failors, as 
well as in all kinds of naval ſtores; His applications 
to'the Admiralty-board cauſed uncommon exertions 


to be made, and by the beginning of June he put to 


ſea, with a fleet conſiſting of twenty fail of the line, 
and three frigates. He ſoon after fell in with two | 
French frigates, © which he captured, although the 


ſituation of the two nations, with reſpe& to 


each other, was neither that of war nor peace. By 
the papers found on board theſe prizes, he firſt learnt, 
that thirty two fail of the line, and ten frigates, 


5 Wop 
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were then lying at anchor in Breſt water, preparing 


to put to ſea. This ſuperiority of force determined 


him to return into port for a reinforcement. He 
might certainly have kept the ſea without any danger 
of being compelled to fight on ſuch unequal terifis, 
and to ſave the appearance of a retreat is ever to be 
wiſhed. On the gth of July the Admiral commanded 
thirty ſhips of the line, with which he went in ſearch 
of the French fleet, which had only quitted their 


harbour the day before, under the command of the 


Count d'Orvilliers, In the afternoon of the 23d the 
two fleets came in fight of each other. The French 
had the wind, ſo that they might chooſe whether to 
fight or avoid it. The hne of battle was formed by 
the Britiſh fleet, but no action took place. The 
next day two ſhips of the French fleet, the one of 
80, the other of 64 guns, were ſo ſeparated, that 
their Admiral was compelled to bear down and en- 


gage the Engliſh if he meant to rejoin them: but fo 


reluctant was he to riſk the fate of a battle, that he 
rather choſe to ſuffer that diminution of his force, 
than regain it upon ſuch conditions. Keppel inferred 
from this apparent backwardneſs, that the enemy 


expected a reinforcement, he therefore redoubled 


his efforts to bring on an engagement; and as 
_ failing in a regular line of battle would have retarded _ 
the ' progreſs of his fleet, he threw out ſignals for 


chaſing, The two fleets were employed, the one 


in retreating, and the other in - purſuing until the 
27th, when a ſudden ſquall intercepted them from 
the fight of cach other. The weather, however, 


very ſoon cleared up, and diſcovered the enemy Is 


drawn up in line of battle; and as the French, by a 
ſudden ſhift of the wind, had the advantage of the 
weathergage, they bore down on the headmaſt ſhips 
of the Britiſh fleet, and diſcharged their broadſides. 

The two fleets ſailing upon different tacks, main- 


tained _ 
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tained a running fight within piſtol ſhot of each 

other, for near two hours, and the action was cloſed 
between one and two o'clock-in the afternoon. 
Nineteen years were now almoſt completed fince 

the force of the two rival nations. had contended on 
the ocean; and it appeared in the courſe of this day's 
action, that the French had greatly. improved during 
that time, both in the manner of working their 
ſhips, and of diſcharging the guns; in conſequence 
of which, the Britiſh fleet fuſtained conſiderable 
damage in this paſſing conflict ; the-Engliſh' behaved 
with their wonted bravery, and did great execution 
on the enemy; but ſtill the conteſt remained to be 
decided by a cloſe and general action, and Keppel 

afterwards declared, that, at the time when he 

wore his ſhip, and laid her head towards the enemy, 
he thought it would have been a proud day for 
England.“ Three hours were employed in repairing 
the damage which the fleet had ſuſtained, and ſome 
' ſhips in the rear diviſion fell ſo much out of their 
courſe as to be in danger of being cut off. D'Orvil- 
liers faw the opportunity, and threw out a ſignal to 
the Duke de Chartres, who commanded the French 
rear, to bear down; but the order not being imme- 
diately underſtood, the Britiſh Admiral had time to 
interpoſe for their relief, which cauſed this action 
to be the laſt ſervice in which the Duke was concerned 
at ſea. | | 

Sir Hugh Palliſer, Vice Admiral of the Blue, | 
who commanded the rear diviſion, had formed the 
line of battle bY three o'clock, and in the poſition 
which the Britiſh fleet then kept, his ſhips com poſed 
the van; Sir Robert Harland's diviſion, which pro- 

perly formed the van, being new in the rear. The 
Commander in Chief, ſolicitous to renew the 
tight, threw out ſignals for his rear and van 


E 


to take their proper ſtations. This was immedi- : 
ately performed by Sir Robert Harland's. diviſion, 


but the Rear Admiral of the, Blue paid no attention 
to the ſignal which was flying, and. although 


Captain Windſor, in the Fox frigate, was ſent with 


expreſs orders for the Vice Admiral to bear down 
into his Admiral's wake *, yet no effort was made 
for that purpoſe; in conſequence of which the night 
came on before the Britiſh fleet was formed. 


The French have. a peculiar method of 2 
ſignals at night by means of rockets and exploſions 


of gunpowder, theſe were diſcernible until day break, 
but when light returned, the French fleet was only 
viſible from the maſt-head. Keppel did not think 
proper to purſue them; but as ſoon as every ſhip 
had entirely diſappeared, he directed his courſe 
| homeward, in order to repair his crippled ſhips, and 
to be as ſoon as poſhble in a condition to meet the 
enemy again. However juſtifiable the motives for 


this conduct might be, it furniſhed the enemy with 
a colourable pretext to boaſt of a victory, and gave 


the other ſtates of Europe an unfavourable idea of 
Britiſh proweſs, of which they had entertained ſo 


_ exalted a ſentiment, that a drawn battle between two 


fleets of equa] force was conſidered as highly diſ- 
graceful. The reaſons aſſigned by the Commander 
in Chief for this conduct were, that a ſtrong wind 


| blew directly into the harbour of Brett, under favour 
of which the French fleet was able to enter that har- 
bour, before he could poſſibly have come up with 


them, and the ſhattered condition of many of the 
ſhips under his command would have expoſed them 
to imminent hazard from a lee-ſhore. This indeci- 


elt was declared upon the trials, by a variety of w. ja, | 


chat th's meſſage was delivered at five o'clock, whilſt ſome ſpoke 
as poſitively to its being received at ſeven o clock. 


five 


[ 
[| 
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five action was fought in lat. 489. 38“. Uſhant 
diſtant, twenty-ſeven leagues eaſt half-ſoutn. 
When the tranſactions of this day came to be can- 
vaſſed, the Commander in Chief was diſtinguiſned by 
the particular notice of thoſe miniſterial agents, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to hunt down characters in the public 
prints. They placed him as the mark at which their 
envenomed ſhafts were aimed. The moderation 
which he had ſhewn'in ſcreening the miſconduct of 
the officer who commanded his rear, and the favour- 
able manner in which he had ſpoken of that officer's 
behaviour, in his letter to the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty *, were certainly not to be juſtified upon the 
principle of ſtrict difcipline, which is eſſential to the 
public ſervice. This ſacrifice of his duty he had 
been tempted to make to the remembrance of a long- 
ſubſiſting friendſhip, which however had for ſome 
time been in its wane F. Had Keppel immediately, 
upon his orders being diſobeyed, put the delinquent 
under an arreſt, and brought the whole tranſaction 
before a court-martial, with a rigid but warrantable 
aufterity, the alarm which ſuch a ſpirited conduct 
would have ſpread in the navy, and throughout 


Keppel commiſſioned Capt. Faulkner, whom he fent with 
his official diſpatches from Plymouth, to acquaint the marine mi- 
niſter, ** that he (the Admiral) had more to fay to him than he 
thought proper to put in his public letter, and if it was his Lord- 
thip's pleaſure to aſk him any queſtion, he was ready to wait 
upon him.” This meſſage the Captain not only delivered, but 
repeated, and it was both times received without any apparent 
attention being paid to it, and no anſwer was made. | 
lt has been ſaid, that Admiral Keppel named Admiral Pigot 

for the third in command of the grand fleet, but that appoint- 

ment was over-ruled, Keppel and Palliſer had been the common 
friends of Sir Charles Saunders, a man highly meritorious as a 
naval officer, of whoſe ample fortune, at his death, they each 
largely partook. 021-4 | 


the 
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- Ai nation, would not have been ſo violent, nor its 


conſequences ſo fatal as thoſe which have been acku- 
ally experienced. * * * 


Admiral Keppel failed again on the 23d of Auguſt, 


with Sir Robert Harland and Sir Hugh Palliſer ſecond 
and third in command, and being joined ſome time 


after by three line of battle ſnips, his force chen con- 


ſiſted of thirty-one ſail of the line. The French fleet left 
their harbour five days before, but ſhaping their 
courſe to the ſouth weſtward, effectually avoided a 


ſecond action; hereby, however, the trade of France 


was left defenceleſs, and ſeveral Weſt Indiamen 
bound to Nantes and Bourdeaux were Captured, alſo 
three Eaſt Indiamen were made prizes to two private 
ſhips of war and a king's frigate; whilſt our own 


trade arrived from every Per of the world ſafe and 


unannoyed. 


When the approach of winter Sanuk the grand ; 


fleet to return home from its ſegbnd cruife, the Ad- 
miral was received by his Sovereign with every mark 
of ſatisfaction and regard, whilf the firſt Lord of 
the Admitalty was in no reſpect backward in his pro- 


feſſions of good-will and eſteem. | At length, howe- 
ver, the never cealing buzz of paragraph writers ex- 


cited the nation to diſcontent. The people always 
expect ſome deciſive conſequences when two fleets 
or two armies engage; and although that expectation 
is continually diſappointed by the event, yet its im- 
patience is no ways abated. Sir George Pocock, dur- 


ing the laſt war, thrice fought and worſted the French = 
fect in the Eaſt Indies, without a fingle ſhip being 


ſunk or captured on either fide. In ſhort, no general 


action at ſea, during the preſent century, when the 


force on each fide has been nearly equal, has proved 
deciſive, or attended with any of thoſe circumſtances 
which are calculated to elevate and. ſurprize, 
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From the events which turned up in Europe dur ing 
the ſummer of the year 1778, it is now time to pais 
over to thoſe in America. The commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by his Majeſty to carry into effect the concili- 
atory propoſitions . de by parliament, were, the 
Earl of Carliſle, Mr. Eden, Governor Johnſtone, and 
the commanders of the land forces, and of the fleet 
in America. The political ſentiments of the. firſt 


commiſſioner were well known by his conduct in the 


Houſe of Lords, Where he had declared his full ap- 
probation of coercive meaſures in unqualified terms, 
nor could any other conduct have been expected ſrom 


the ſon-in-law of the Earl Gower. Mr. Eden was 


under Secretary of State to the Earl of Suffolk, and 
on that account poſſeſſed no prepoſſeſſing qualities 
when he appeared as a meſſenger of peace in Ame- 
rica; but the popularity of Governor Johnſtone was 
to make ample atonement for the antipathy which 
operated againſt the two principal agents in this buſt 


_ neſs. Early in the month of June the commiſſioners 


arrived at Philadelphia, and immediately forwarded 
a letter, the two acts of parliament under Which they 
acted, and other neceſſary credentials to Mr., Laurens, 
the Preſident of the Congreſs. They prepoſed, in 
the name of the King and Parliament of Great Britain 
an immediate ceſſation cf hoſtilities both by land and 
fea, That the moſt unreſtrained freedom ſhould be 


given to the American trade: that no military force 


ſhould be maintained in any part of America, with- 
out the conſent of a General-Congreſs, or of the Pro- 
vincial Aſſemblies; they offered to concur in mea- 
ſures which might tend to diſcharge the debt contract» 
ed by Congreſs, and which might in the mean time, 

raiſe the credit and value of the paper circulation : 

that the union thus reſtored ſhould be perpetuated by 
a reciprocal deputation of agents from the reſpective 


States, who ſhould have the privilege of a ſeat and 


voice 
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voice in the Parliament of Great Britain,; or if fuck 
agents were ſent from Britain, that they ſhould have a 
ſeat and voice in the aſſemblies of the different States to 
which they might be reſpectively deputed. The con- 
ditions offered were ſo ample, that they ſeemed to re- 
ſerve nothing more to the Mother- country than the 
ſhadow of authority over her Colonies; to put an end 
to the declared and avowed independence of Ameri- 
ca, but to legalize to that, country an actual mde- 
pendence *, 

TWO cauſes ope Hed to prevent theſe ' propoſals 
proving ſacceſsful. A month before the Commiſſi- 
oners arrived, Mr. Silas Deane had reached York- 
Toyn from Paris, with a ratification of the two trea- 
ties between the Court of Verſailles and the Thirteen 
United States of America, By the eighth article of 
the treaty of defenſive alliance, neither of the two con- 
tracting parties were to conclude either truce or peace 


with Great Britain, unleſs the formal conſent of the 


other was firſt obtained, and they mutually engaged 
not to lay down their arms until the independence of 
the united States ſhould have been formally or tacitly 
acknowledged. However inclined the members of 
the Congreſs, and the whole body of the people, 
might have been to renqunce-their new alliance and 
return to their old connections and habits, yet ſuch a 
ſtrong belief was entertained of the inſincerity with 

which the propoſals from Great Britain were fraught, 
that little attention was paid to them. They were 
laid to be dictated merely for the purpoſe of ſeduc- 
ing America from her French alliance; that when her 
breach of faith ſhould have left her unprotected and 
defenceleſs, ſhe might e the full meaſure of 


We ſent out, ſaid Mr Rare... « a 3 embaſty RE : 
the Atlantic ocean, to lay the Crown, the Peerage, the Com- 
mons of Great Britain at the feet of the American Congreſs.“ 
Speech at the Guildhall, in Ne 

chaſtiſement 
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chaſtiſement which the rankling, though concealed, 


reſentment of Great Britain, ſhould prompt her to 
inflict, The Congreſs, therefore, replied to theſe 
overtures for an accommodation, that the acknow- 
ledging the independence of thoſe States, or the with- 
drawing of his Majeſty's fleets and armies from their 
coaſt and country, could alone pave the way for fuch 
a treaty of peace and commerce, as ſhould not be in- 
conſiſtent with other treaties which already ſubſiſted. 

It been found that the Congreſs, as a body, were 


. inflexible, and that the defection of any one Colony 


from the general confederacy was highly improbable, 
recourſe was therefore had to individuals, and offers 


of large ſums and the higheſt poſts were made to the 


leading men in America, to prevail on them to inter- 
cede in behalf of Great Britain, now become a ſup- 
pliant to her Colonies. It is probable, that this was 
the firſt inſtance in which this country had attempted 
to conciliate the Americans, by ſpeaking to the pri- 


vate intereſts of particular perſons l. General expreſ- 
| 5 | 1 Mans: - 


ln a very ſenſible pamphlet, written by Sir William Draper, 

which was publiſhed at the commencement of the preſent trou- 
bles, is the following paſſage. © It ſeems very extraordinary, 
that we thould never think of guiding our affairs in that part of 
the world (America) with the fame prudence as in this. Benefits 
and obligations conſtitute the public, as well as miniſterial, ſta- 
bilit an als loaded with gold has ſometimes effected more than 
au able General with twenty legions. I am far from thinking 
the Americans corrupt, but I think all men ſenſible of good 
offices. If you defire to reap ſhould you not ſow ? Of the nu- 

merous employments and finecures in America, created chiefly 
for de purpele of obligation and dependence, how few are the 
portion of its inhabitants? Some indeed act as deputies to the 


Principals here, who live at their eaſe; without the leaſt atten- 


tion to any part of their duty but the ſalary. The recommendas 
tion of a Governor is rarely taken, and when the people find 


they can have no encouragement or reward for ſupporting . ga- 


vernment, er e reſentment ſoon prompt them to ſee 
Hrough the unſubſtantial power of their rulers, ſet over thett 


ſometimes 


: ſnl 
ſions of grateful acknowledgements, for any [ſervices 
which might be rendered, were conveyed to Waſh- 


ington, Laurens, and others. The, offers made to 


General Reed were more ſpecific, viz. 10, 00l. and 
any office he pleaſed in the Colonies. The General 
returned for anſwer, He was not worth purchaſing, 
but ſuch as he was, the King of Great Britain was 


not rich enough to do it.“ In all theſe tranſactions 


Governor Johnſtone was agent. 


. 


Every dne who was any way tampered with, 


diſcovered the tranſaction to Congreſs, who cauſed 
each circumſtance to be publiſhed and eirculated 
tbrough the Provinces. - Although the alliance with 


France was univerſally diſreliſned, and the ratifica- 


tion of the treaties by the Provincial Aſſemblies was 


long delayed, in the northern Provinces for upwards 


of a twelvemonth, yet tlie Americans did not ſeek. a 
mitigation of the evil in a return to Great Britain. 


This mortifying rejection of a moſt humiliating 
cverture, was immediately followed by a ſtep which 


proclaimed to all the world, that neither the numerous 
armies which had been ſent to America; nor the 
immenſe ſums which had been expended on the war, 


were adequate to the purpoſe which they were de- 
Hened to effect, and ſerved only. to render the 
 kingdoni, an object of contempt to its enemies, and 
of piry to its friends. After large ſums had been 
laviſhly expanded in conſtructing Works for the ſecu- 
rity of the city of Philadelphia, it was found to be an 


ſometimes more from ' compaſſion. than true . diſcernment, and 
_ whoſe „ "Wd a made an apology for want of educa- 

tion, judgment, or abilities to overt The Thoughts of a Tra- 
eller on our American Diſpute, publiſhed in 1774, by Ridley. ' 
Sir William croſſed the Atlautic to make the tour of America; 
his remarks on the diſpoſition of the, people are ſolid and impor- 
kant, he was very capable of imparting uſeful truths to thoſe in 

power, had they been diſpoſed to have received them. 


_ untenable. 
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untenable poſt, and Mr Eden, who was entruſted 
with the ſecret reſolve of the Britiſh cabinet, which 
had been concealed from Governor Johnſtone, at 
length produced the orders from the American 
Secretary to Sir H. Clinton, now Commander in 
Chief, for evacuating Philadelphia, croſſing the 
Delaware, and marching the army through the 
Jerſeys to New Vork. If the Americans had halt ed 
between two opinions, concerning embracing or re- 
jecting the propoſals made them by the Commiſſioners, 
every latent propenſity in favour of reconciliation was 
extinguiſned by this dereliction of territory, of friends, 
and of reputation. From this period the American 
war became utterly hopeleſs. wy 
The whole army paſſed the Delaware on the 18th 
of June 1918. The only road by which the bag- 
gage and ftores could proceed to New York was 
narrow, ſo that the waggons, artillery, and camp 
equipage, extended twelve miles; notwithitanding 


which, the General found means to defend the 


whole, from all attempts made by Waſhington and 
his army. A large body of Americans, commanded 
by General Lee, was driven back, and if the intenfe 
heat of the day * had not put a ſtop to purſuit, the 
Royal army would have obtained a very deciſive 
advantage; but being thus impeded, the action 
was memorable only from the circumſtance of fifty- 
nine ſoldiers having expired through exceſſive heat 
and fatigue, without receiving a wound. The 
American accounts repreſent the fortune of the 
day as having been reverſed by the miſconduct 
of General Lee, and aſſert, that if he had acted 
with ſpirit, a very capital advantage would have 
been gained over the royal army. That officer 
was afterwards tried by a court-martial on ſe- 


* june 28. 


verall 
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veral charges, and diſmiſſed the ſervice> The Mar- 
quis de la Fayette diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly in this 


action: 1 18 

The judicious manner in which Sir Henry Clin- 
ton conducted this retreat of the confederate army, 
received great applauſè: it is perhaps his moſt di- 
ſtinguiſned atchievement. His whole force did not 
reach Sandy Hook until the firſt of July, ſo that a 
fortnight elapſed from leaving Philadelphia to the 
arrival of the army at New Vork. If ſuch were the 
impediments and dangers in traverſing this country, 
with an enemy hanging on their. rear, it is obvious 
to infer, that Sir William Howe was perfectly right 
in not attempting to penetrate by that route, when 
Waſhington was prepared to diſpute every inch of 
ground, and the Britiſh general mult have driven the 


enemy before him through the whole progreſs; 42 


ſituation much more embaraſſing than merely to re- 
- pel tis attacks. 1. . + hoes 
The abandonment of Philadelphia was rendered 
_ neceſſary by the approach of the Count d'Eftaing's 
fleet to the American coaſts. Intereſt and ambition + 
will frequently lead men to aſſume the ſemblance of 
generoſity; but that government, which was then 
actually exerciſing the moſt unfeeling ſeverity onthe 
brave Corſicans, becauſe their ſtubborn nature could 
not be brought to yield obedience to a foreign yoke, 
| ſhould have little credit given to it, on the ſcore of 


motive, in the relief which it now ſent to America. 


Tempeſts, which had diſperſed and ſhattered Ad- 
miral Byron's fleet, had only retarded that of d'E- 
ſtaing, ſo that he arrived in full force at the mouth 
of the Delaware, the. latter end of June, only three 
days after Lord Howe had ſailed fröm thence for 
New York. The Britiſh naval force was fo infe- 
. rior to that of the enemy, that the conſequences 
of his arrival but a few days ſooner might have 

. „ 
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been very fatal. The Americans, maſters of Phi- 
ladelphia, Sir Henry Clinton's army on its march, 

and only fix ſixty-four gun ſhips, three fifties, and 
two forties, to make head againſt eleven ſhips of 
the line, of which one carried ninety guns, another 
eighty, fix ſeventy-four, and three ſixty- four, be- 

fides which, there were a fifty-gun ſhip and three 
large frigates ; neither ſuperior bravery nor ſkill, 
although exerciſed in their fulleſt extent, ſeemed 
T capable of extricating ſuch a fleet from ſuch a ſitu- 
ation. The French Admiral, thus diſappointed of 
meeting the enemy 1n the ſpot molt favourable to 
his deſigns, fought him in his more defenſible poſt. 
Lord Howe, who poſſeſſed every qualification of a 
naval commander in a vety eminent degree, made 
great ule of a very ſhort ſpace of time, in Protec- 
ting his ſhips in the harbour. The ardour, activity, 
and undaunted firmneſs diſcovered by all Tanks on 


this trying oceaſion, preſaged a favourable termina- 


tion of the conflict. 
D*Eſtaing appeared on the 11th of July. 2 Put im- 
mediately made the neceſſary diſpoſition for an at- 
tack,” but the danger to which his large Mips would 
have been expoſed in paſſing a bar which obſtructs 
the approach to New York, abated his impetuoſity; 
he therefore continued ten days before Sandy-Hook 
without attempting any thing againſt the Britiſh fleet, 
and then directed his courte towards Rhode-Iſland, 
for the reduction of which, a plan had been con- 
. certed with Congrefs. General Sullivan, at the head 
of ten thouſand Americans, being to paſs over from 
the Continent and-attack the own of Newport and 
the Britiſh lines, whilſt the French fleet aſſailed them 
on the oppoſite fide. 
Lord Howe, ſoon after the departure of the 

French fleet, was joined by three ſhips, one of 
which carried Ry four guns, the other ſixty- 


four, 
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font. and the third fifty. He was now - ſaperiar to 
the enemy in number of ſhips, but much inferior 


in weight of metal and actual force. He was nto 


however deterred by theſe diſadvantages from fail- 
ing out with a deſign to try the fortune of a battle. 


On the 10th of Auguſt, 1778, the French fleet hav- 
ing quitted its ſtation. before Newport, appeared 


drawn up in order of battle, but the wind being 


then in their favour, Howe endeavoured to gain 


that important advantage by ſkilful tackings, not 
chooſing to riſ the fate of his country againſt. ſuch 


increaſed odds; but in this he was baffled by the 


counter movements of the enemy. The whole of 


the next day was ſpent 1n theſe fruitleſs efforts, ſo 
painful to a man of ardent bravery, when in the 


immediate proſpect of encountering the foe. The 


Admiral, deipairing, of bettering his ſituation, about 


four o clock in the evening, threw out a ſignal for 
the ſhips to cloſe to the centre, and form in line of 

battle a-head, and in that poſition he waited the 
approach of the enemy, who was between two and | 


three miles diſtant. 


The Britiſh Admiral, in conducting the. « opera- 
tions of the fleet under his command, adopted a 


mode of conduct altogether unknown to former na- 


val commanders, and which indeed none but thoſe 
of ackhowledged bravery could adopt, without in- 
curring imputations on their character: he removed 
from the Eagle to the Apollo frigate, that he might 


be better fituated for directing the ſubſequent ope- 


rations of the ſquadron, * A lea fight of a very ſin- 
gular kind was now about to be entered upon, in 
which the weight of metal was to be oppoſed to the 


dextrous working of ſmaller ſhips, more numerous, 


and poſſeſſing all the advantages of Britiſh ſeaman- 


ſhip. The brilliancy of Lord Howe's courage had 


appeared on many trying occaſions ; it was gene- 
rally a bates Ah that in the naval line he had 
. not 


„ 


not a fuperior : a moſt rare opportunity Now pre- 


fented itſelf for the diſplay of his profeſſional ſkill. 
Hitherto, during the American war, the naval Com- 


mander in Chief had no opportunity of eminently 


_ diſtinguiſhing himſelf; this was the preciſe point of 
time for doing it ; but whilſt the battle was thus put 

in array, a ſtrong gale of wind aroſe, which in a ſhort 
time increafed to a violent tempeſt that continued 
for near forty-eight hours. This entirely changed 
the nature of the conflict, and both fleets had to con- 


tend with the enraged elements, inſtead of each 
other. The ftorm toon diſperſed the ſhips of both 
ſquadrons, and threatened them with deſtruction, 

he Apollo, with the Admiral on board, ſprung her 


 main-maſt, and loſt her fore-maſt ; he therefore went 


on board the Phoenix as foon as the weather became 
more moderate; that frigate he ſoon after quitted 
for the Centurion; but on feeing ten fail of the 
French ſquadron at anchor, about twenty-five 


* leagues eaſtward of Cape May, his Lordſhip left 


the Centurion in a proper ftation to watch their 
motions, and to direct any Britiſh ſhips that might 
arrive, and, again going on board the Phoenix, 


reached Sandy-hook on the evening of the 17th, 


a” place being the rendezvous appointed in caſe of 
—_—_—_ i 

This ſtorm proved much more fatal to the French 
ſhips than to'the Engliſh. Their Admiral's own 
fhip, the Languedoc, of ninety guns, loft her maſts, 
and narrowly eſcaped being taken by a fifty-gun 
ſhip, commanded by Capt. Dawſon, whoſe ſuperior 
courage and dexterity ſupplied the place of force ; 
but in the moment when he was about to ſeize his 
glorious prey, fix French ſhips of force appeared, 
and averted the otherwiſe inevitable fate of their Ad- 
miral. The Engliſh acquired great honour in every 


C Hervey's Naval Hiſtory, p. 585. : 
; Es action 


| Howe returned home. 
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action which they maintained; Commodore Ho- 
tham, in another fifty-gun ſhip, fell in with the 


Tonnant of eighty guns, which the ſtorm. had allo 


diſmaſted. This ſhip would have fallen a prey to 


the Engliſh, if it had not been reſcued by the com- 


ing up of thq French fleet. Capt. Raynor, in the 
Iſis, another gfty-gun hip, fought a French ſeventy- 


1 four gun ſhip for an hour and half, within piſtol- 


ſhot, both ſhips had ſuffered nothing by the tem- 
peſt, yet Capt. Raynor not only defended himſelf, 
but at length compelled his antagoniſt to put before 
the wind. | | e 


The Fngliſh had now gained a ſuperiority over 


their enemies on the American coaſt, by another 
ſixty- four gun ſhip, one of Byron's ſquadron, hav- 


ing arrived. D'Eſtaing collected his ſcattered fleet 


off Rhode-Ifland, and whilſt he remained in that 
bay, he became expoſed to ſimilar dangers, as thoſe 
which the Britiſh Admiral had ſo lately eſcaped in 


the Delaware; he too was ſaved by the ſame means, 


for Lord Howe did not appear until his enfeebled - 
enemy had reached the port of Boſton *. The ar- 


rival of Admiral Byron ſome time after, cauſed the 
command in chief to devolve on him, and Lord 


It was little leſs mortifying to France than to Ame- 


rica, to fee that formidable fleet, which had ſix 
thouſand land forces on board, inftead of effecting 
the great things which had been expected from it, 
enter the port of its new ally, a diſtreſſed fugitive. / 
Theſe diſappointments which had happened, not- 


withſtanding the force under Byron had been ren- 
dered incapable of taking any part in .the nayal 
campaign, by a tempeſt which diſperſed and ſhat- 
| tered his. ſhips, cauſed mutual diſſatisfaction, and 
beightened that natural ill-will which ſubſiſted be- 


* Auguſt 30, 1778. 
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tween the people of Maſſachuſet's Bay and the 
French, particularly among the lower ranks, to as 
to produce affrays and ſkirmiſhes between the townſ⸗- 5 
men and the ſailors, which the magiſtrates and offi- 
cers, with all their exertions, were hardly able to 
ſuppreſs. Sullivan heing now abandoned by the 
fleet, retreated from Rhode-Iſland, which Sir Henry 
Clinton in perſon, with four thouſand men, had 
proceeded by fea to relieve. 

The operations of the army at New-York, during 
the campaign of 1778, were carried on by detach-. 
ments. Major General Giey,deſtroyed in Plymouth 
county, eight large veſſels, and ſeventy floops and 
ſchooners of inferior ſize, with all the magazines 
and ftores in thoſe parts; and from a ſmall but 
fertile iſland called Martha's, or Martin's Vineyard, 
carried off the amazing quaniity of ten thouſand 
ſneep and three hundred oxen for the ſupply of the 
army at New-York, a contribution which he had 
exacted from the inhabitants. The ſame officer 
ſoon after ſurprized a. regiment of American light 
horfe, called Baylor's regiment, at New Tapan, 
near the North River, almoſt the whole of which 
was put to the ſword. An expedition to Egg- - 
harbour on the Jerſey- -coalt proved likewiſe ſuccell- 
ful, in deſtroying ſome privateers, and ſurpriſing 
three troops of light infantry in the night, molt of 
whom were lain. 

"Theſe inſtances of mercileſs rancour in Britiſh | 
ſoldiers, were however greatly outdone by the ſa- 
vages, in their incurſions into the Back Settlements, 
in which expeditions they were guided by. the 
American refugees, who had taken ſhelter among 
them, and whoſe reſentments againſt their country- 
men diſpoſed them to join im any deliberate acts of 
cruelty. The infant ſettlement of Wyoming, which 


had 
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had peen peopled by the over- flowings 5 opula- 


tion in Connecticut, was doomed to become. a dread- 


ful example of the exterminating ſpirit which may 


fciae human breaſts, The fine river Suiquehanna 
ran through this diſtrict, which, though it dated its 
firſt eſiabl: ſhment ſub ſeque nt to the concluſion of 
the late war, poſſeſſed ſuch uncommon advantages 


in foil and climate, that it became extremely popu- 
lous ; whiltt the product. ons of the earth increaſed 
in proportion to the number of its inhabitants. A 
touſand men from this country ſerved in the Ame- 
rican army, fo that the ſettlement was left in a very 


weak ſtate of defence; which being reported to Col. 
Butler, who had been employ ed as an agent among 
the northern ſavages, and who had ſometimes acted 
as their leader, he immediately led a body of about 
fifteen hundred men, partly Indians, and the reſt 


diſguiſed like ſuch, againſt this hitheito. happy re- 


gion, which was prolected from attacks by four 
forts. The firſt of thele was voluntarily ſurrendered, 


being occupied by thoſe who are called Tories: the 


ſecond was taken by ſtorm, and the men who were 
found in ĩt were murdered „ withmany aggravations of 
malicious cruelty, but the women and children were 
ſpared. Under pretence of holding a parley, Butler 
drew the principal officer, with a great part of his 
force, from the third fort, into an ambuſcade, where 
they were cut to pieces, only the commander and 


about ſeventy of his men eſcaping. -The invader : 


then inveſted the fort, thus ed incapable of 
any effectual defence, and to appal the ſpirits of the 


miſerable wretches Within it, he ſent them 2 aa 7 4 


hundred gory ſcalps of their murdered relations and 
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comrades: When the beſieged begged to know-—— | 


what terms he would grant them on ſurrendering, 
he replied, the hatchet.” Deſpair cauſed the 
place to be defended a ſhort time longer, but-it was 


at length ſurrendered at diſcretion, The conquerors, 
Er : yy | now *' 


— 
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now grown weary of manual butcheries, after having 
ſelected ſome few from the general ſacrifice, ſhut up 
the reſt, without regard to ſex or age, and ſetting fire | 
| to the building, enjoyed the diabolical paſtime which 
ſuch a ſpectable afforded ; whilſt their ears were 
9 gratified with the piercing cries of the tormented 
and expiring victims. Another fort ſtill remained 
unattacked, but which was ſurrendered without any | 
reſiſtance being offered. It was however fatally | 
proved, that the relentleſs nature of | theſe blood- | 
hounds could neither be humanized by ſubmiſſion, | 
nor ſatiated by laughter. Some provincial militia, | 
bo were found in the fort, were put to death on | 
the ſpot, but with. lingering and laboured cruelty : . 
the reſt, of each ſex and all ages, were ſhut up in | 
2 the houſes, which were immediately ſet on fire, and 
the inhabitants and their dwellings periſhed together. 
8 The families of ſuch as were denominated Tories, 
were, in general, ſaved from this maſſacre, though 
in many inſtances the rage for carnage was indiſcri- 
C minating. No ſooner were the inhabitants extirpat- 
ed, than the country was laid waſte, and the cattle 
| {hat eſcaped with life, were ſuffered to live only to 
-endure a keen ſenſe of miſery, by their tongues | 
being cut out, or their bodies maimed in ſome irre- 
© mediable manner.—The facts here ſtated are taken | | 
from the account of this expedition which was pub- q j 


rc 


y 


| | 
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0 liſhed by Congreſs. None other has appeared, nor 
has tlie authenticity of this account been controverted. 
A party 6 to revenge ſuch a 
ſcene of deſolation as the world has been a ſtranger 
to for more than a century, not long after, pene- 
trated with uncommon perſeverance, and in con- 
tempt of every danger, into the receſſes from whence 
theſe fiends had iſſued. All the caution with which 
they approached, could not prevent an alarm being 
pread, ſo that the inhabitants, both Indians and 


Refugees, 


Ws ET. 
Refugees, eſcaped ; but their houſes, and every 
thing which they poſſeſſed, were deſtroyed and laid 
walls.» . e 
A Colonel Clerke, about the ſame time, proceed- 
ed from Virginia into the country of the Illinois. 
a nation of Indians dwelling near the Upper Miſſiſſip- 
pi, among whom the French are ſettled in great 
numbers. His principal object was to ſeize the 
French Governor, M. de Rocheblave, who had 
been very active in ſtirring up the Indians to attack 
the back ſetilements, and who had paid them a 
price for icalps. Although twelve hundred miles 
were to be paſled in order to arrive at Kaſkaſkias, 
the place of his reſidence, yet the purpoſe was fully 
accompliſhed. The place was completely ſurpriz- 
ed, the Governor was ſeized upon, and ſent pri- 
ſoner to Virginia: all his papers were likewiſe ſe- 
cured. In this expedition the Indians were every 
where flain without mercy, but the French inhabi- 
tants obtained ſecurity in their lives and property, 
by taking an oath of allegiance to the new States. 
__ Whilſt thele horrid ſcenes were tranſacting in the _ 
Back ſ<tilements, the Sieur Gerrard arrived at Phi- 
ladelphia, inveſted with a public character from the 
court of France tothe American States. The Con- 
greſs having now returned to their original place of 
aſſembly, received this Miniſter in due form, in that 
very city from whence the Britiſh Commiſſioners 
had been compelled to withdraw a few weeks be- 
fore. Theſe Commiſſioners, now deſpairing of 
rendering any ſervice to their country by their em- 
baſſy, iſſued a long manifeſto from New-York *, 
addreſſed to the people at large of the Thirteen Co- 
lonies; in which they repreſented the conduct of 
_ Congreſs, as deſtructive of the true intereſts of 
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America: they charged that body with having al⸗ 


ſumed powers which their conſtituents had not de- 
legated to them, and with. deluding and deceiving 
the people. They then pronounced their farewel to 


America, by ſaying, „that the country having 


profeſſed the unnatural defign not only of eſtrang. 

ing herſelf from Great- Britain, but of mortgaging | 
herſelf and her reſources to France, the queſtion 7 
how far Great-Britain may, by every means in her 
power, deltroy or render uſeleſs, a connection 
contrived for her ruin, and for the aggrandifement 
of France. Under ſuch circumſtances, the laws of 


 ſelf- preſervation mult direct her conduct, and if 


the Britiſh Colonies are to become an acceion' to 
France, thoſe laws will direct her to render that 
acceſſion of as little avail as poſſible to her enemy.” 
One of the firft conſequences of hoſtilities being 
commenced by the French on the coaſt of Ame- 
rica, was, the diſpoſſeſſing them of. their fiſheries 
on the Banks of Newfoundland, which the peace of 
Paris had granted to them, rather” as a matter of 
favour, to be held at the good pledſure of Great- 


Britain, than as a tenure to be maintained by force 
of arms. Admiral Montague, therefore, who at 
this time commanded on the Newfoundland {tations 


ſent Commodore Evans with a ſufficient force, to 


| ſeize upon the ſmall iſlands of St. Pierre and Mi- 


queloa. The Governor and inhabitants, amount- 


ing, with garriſon and ſeamen, to near two thou- 


ſand men, capitulated *, and were conveyed to 
France, upon which the iflands were reduced to their 
former ſtate of deſolation. 

As ſoon as an approaching war with France was 
rumoured in England, a committee of the Weſt In- 
dia merchants "waited upon Lord North, to re- 
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preſent the defenceleſs ſtate of the Weſt India 
Iſlands, and to ſolicit that a proper force might be 
ſent out for their defence. The miniſter expreſſed 
his concern, that the poſture of public affairs was 
ſuch, as rendered it impoſſible for government to 
ſtrengthen thoſe poſſeſſions with any additional 
troops, and recommended to the merchants, that 
they ſhould provide a ſufficient ſecurity by their 
_ own exertions. The defenceleſs ſtate of Dominica 
could not be concealed from the French; whilſt the 
ſituation of that iſland between Martinico and Gua- 
daloupe, cauſed the Marquis de Bouille, Governor 
general of the former, to endeavour to re- annex 
this ſpot to the crown of France, As foon, there- 
fore, as he received the document from his court, 
which was equivalent to a declaration of war in the 
Welt Indies, he proceeded thither with 2000 troops, 
and as fewer than 100 regulars defended the works, 
a capitulation followed of courſe *. Governor Stuart, 
who commanded, obtained ſuch favourable . terms 
tor the inhabitants, that the event was to them little 
more than a change of ſovereigns. The French 
{okdiers and volunteers were gratified by receiving 
2 conliderable ſum in ready money in heu of pil- 
lage, which prevented the ſmalleſt diſorder being 
committed, Notwithſtanding the want of a gar- ' 
riſon rendered the iſland defenceleſs, yet one hun- 
died and fixty-four-cannon, and two braſs mortars 
were found there, together with a very ample fap- 
ply of warlike ſtores, which, though they did not 
at all ſerve to ſecure the place from a foreign at- 
tack, greatly enhanced the value of its conqueſt. 
The Marquis, effectually to ſecure what he had fo 
caſily gained, left a garriſon of fifteen hundred 
men on the iſland, The loſs of this little ſpot prov- 
cd of vaſt diſadvantage to our naval operations in 
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the Weſt Indies, and when the cireumſtances of it 
are conſidered, Dominica may be ſaid to have 
been conquered in America. The enormous ſum 
of 70,0001. ſterling had been expended on its har- 


bour and fortifications: a ſum little ſhort of that 


which had been received from government by the 
fale of lands in all the ceded iſlands | 
IT The intereſts of Great Britain in the Eaſt Indies, 
were however attended to as early and efficaciouſly 
as poſſible. The chairman of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany having communicated with the miniſtry on 
the poſture of affairs with reſpect to Great Britain 
and France, was authoriſed to ſend advice 
over-land to the preſidency at Madraſs, of the ap- 
proaching rupture between the two kingdoms. The 
officer who was entruſted with this buſineſs, re- 
. ceived inſtructions not to paſs through, or even to 
touch upon the kingdom of France, leſt ſuſpicions 
| ſhould be excited concerning the purport of his 
diſpatches : he therefore proceeded through Ger- 
many, and reached Madraſs with ſuch celerity, 
that the Company's forces were forming for the 
pros of laying ſiege to the French ſettlement of 
\ Pondicherry, at the very time that the fleets of the 
two nations were fighting off Uſhant. 

Early in the month of Auguſt, Major Genera! 
Monroe, the Commander in Chief, had approached 
within four miles of the place, whilſt Sir Edward 
Vernon, who commanded the fleet on that ſtation, 
blocked it up by ſea. His whole force conſiſted of 
a 60 gun ſhip, two frigates, the one of 28, the 
other of 20 guns, a ſloop, and an Indiaman on her 
voyage to Europe. Theſe hoſtile attacks were the 
firſt notices which the French received of any breach 
between the two: ſovereigns. M. de Tronjolly, 
the French naval commander, ſoon after appeared 
with a ſuperior force, having a | ſhip of by guns, 

| two 
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two frigates, one of 36, the other of 32 guns, and 
two Indiamen armed for war. An achon immedi- 
ately took place, which was maintained with warmth 


for two hours, when Tronjolly retired into Pondi- 
cherry; but ſailing out ſome days after, Sir Ed- 
ward Vernon, who then lay off the harbour, pre- 


pared for another engagement. This the French 


choſe to avoid, even at the inevitable loſs of all 
their valuable poſſeſſions on the Coromandel coaſt: 


their ſquadron retreated in the night, and proceed- 


ing to the Mauritius, appeared no more in thoſe 


parts. The frigate of 32 guns, named the Sartine, 


was taken. 


On the isch of September the batteries were 
opened before the town. M. de Bellecombe, who. 
commanded, made a gallant defence, and the ſiege 


was continued very briſkly until the 16th of Octo- 

ber, when a general aſſault was intended to have 
taken place the next day; but the Governor offer- 
ing to capitulate, prevented the ſlaughter and de- 
predations which are conſequent upon that laſt ex- 
tremity of civilized war. Honourable terms were 


granted, and this important conqueſt was made 


with little loſs. The fortifications have ſince been 
demoliſhed by orders from home. The poſſeſſions 


which the French held on the Ganges, ſubmitted 


without any ſtruggle, ſo that France (as might have 
been expected) loſt her poſſeſſions in the Eaſt to be- 
come patroneſs of the Weſt. The ambition. of 
princes is generally doomed to mourn over loſſes. 
The King's ſpeech on opening the ſeſſion *, was 
totally filent with regard to the American war, 
and the whole of the parliamentary buſineſs, during 
the ſeſſion, which reſpected America, (the voting of 
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ſupplies for continuing the war alone excepted) was 
brought on by the. members in oppolition. They 


reprobated the threat Which had been denounced 5 


againſt America, by the Commiſſicners, previous 
to their departure from that continent, in very ſe- 


vere terms; and in the Houſe of Lords: a proteſt” 
was entered againſt it, ſigned by: no leſs than thirty- 


one Peers * 


The attention of parliament now began to be 


engaged by an altercation which had riſen to a 
conhiderable height, between the Admirals Keppel 
and Palliſer, on the conduct of the latter on the 
27th of July. It has already been remarked, with 
what ſucceſsful afſiduity Admiral Keppel had been 
traduced in the public prints; at length thoſe 
news-papers, which ſerved as vehicles for anti- 
miniſterial doctrines could no longer forbear acting 
in their vocation, and accordingly took up the 


other ſide of the queſtion, fo that the conduct of 
Sir Hugh Palliſer was brought under difcuſſion, 
with no more delicacy than had been ſhewn to his 


ſuperior officer, During this reciprocation of ſlan- 
der, an anonymous letter was inlerted, which was 
ether ſcurrilous nor miſleading; it ſtated the 
tranſactions of that day fairly, and drew -juſt and 
obvious concluſions, which indeed conveyed an 
implied cenſure on the Vice Admiral of the Blue. 
vir Hug Palliſer applied to Admiral Keppel, re- 


quiring him to contradict the facts advanced in that 
paper. The Admiral declared his total ignorance of 


it or its author; but that he could not conſider him- 
ſelf as under any obligation to confute an anonymous 
writer; he had not thought it worth his while to 
take notice of any. among the numerous attacks 


which had been made upon himſelf. In a few days 
after, Sir Hugh Palliſer publiſhed in the news-papers - 


| bs fate of facts, which bore hard on the conduct 
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of bis e officer, and to this piece he ſigned 
his name. | 

This procedure cauſed the matter to bh agitated 
in the Houſe of Commons, and a member moved 
to addreſs his Majeſty for an order to bring Sir 
Hugh Palliſer to his trial, which was then over- 


ruled, but not rejected. Beſore this propoſition was 


reſumed, Sir Hugh Palliſer preferred to the Board 


1 Admiralty f five articles of accuſation, or ſpecific 


charges againſt Admiral Keppel, for his. conduct on 
the 27th of July, and demanded a Court-martial 
to be held on that officer. The Admiralty-board 
were far from heſitating to comply with a requiſi- 
tion which affected the life of the moſt reſpectable 
Commander then in the ſervice, and who, during 
forty years, had acquired the reſpect, eſteem, and 
love of the navy: without adverting to ſuſpicious ap- 


pearance which this conduct bore, of being dictated 


by perſonal reſentment, from the length of time 
which had elapſed between the tranſaction on which 
it was ſtated, and the charges produced ; without 
being withheld by the conſideration of the vaſt i injury 
which ſuch a ſtep muſt inevitably produce to the 


public ſervice, not only by encouraging a captious 


humour towards ſuperior officers, but by introducing 
diviſions and animoſities into the navy, at a time 
when the ſalvation of the nation depended upon the 
united exertions of that body of men ; and finally 
without regarding the act of indelicacy, in giving 
countenance to a member of their own board, in 


his attack upon one, in every reſpe& whatever 


his ſuperior, whilſt the accuſer might be ſuppoſed 
to have taken this ſtep for the purpoſe of ſkreening_ 
himſelf ; uninfluenced by any, or all of thoſe mo- 
tives, they ſuffered an ill-founded plea of official 
duty to varniſh over their prompt alacrity, and im- 
mediately ſent a copy of the ae to the accuſed 


Admiral, 
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Admiral, accompanied with a notice for him to pre- 
pare for his ſpeedy trial. Such a conduct ſpread diſ- 
guſt through the navy, and no leſs than twelve Ad- 
mirals, * at the head of whom appeared the reſpec- 
table name of Lord Hawke, ſigned a memorial, 
which was preſented to his Majeſty, in which they 
founded their complaint againſt the conduct of the 
Board of Admiralty upon the grounds above ſtated. 
A court-martial was accordingly appointed to be 
held on board the Britannia, in Port{mouth harbour ; 
but in conſequence of the Admiral's ill ſtate of health, 

an act of parliament was paſſed empowering the Lords 
of the Admiralty to order it to 5 held on ſhore: 
from the ſhip it was therefore adjourned to the Go- 
vernor's houſe at Portſmouth, and began on the 8th 
of January, 1779. On the 11th of February, which 
was the thirty-ſecond day of trial, the court having 
heard the evidence and the priſoner's defence, were 
of opinion, that the charge was malicious and ill- 
founded; f it having appeared, that the Admiral fo 
far from having by miſconduct and neglect of duty, 
on the days therein alluded to, loft an opportunity 
of rendering eflential ſervice to the ſtate, and thereby 
tarniſhed the luſtre of the Britiſh navy, behaved as 
became a judicious, brave and experienced officer. 
The court therefore unanimouſly and honourably 
acquitted the ſaid Admiral Auguſtus Keppel, of 


the ſeveral articles contained in the charge a- 


gainſt him,” Sir Thomas Pye, the preſident on 
dehvering to Admiral Keppel his ſword, ad- 
dreſſed him in the 33 words: Admiral 
Keppel! it is no ſmall pleaſure for me to receive 
the commands of the court I have the honour to pre- 
* Hawkey Moore, Bolton, Graves, Pigot, Harland, Briſtol, 
Young, Barton, Geary, Shuldham, and Gayton. 


I un affixing this mark of ſtrong and ſevere condemnation 


in the body of the ſentence, on the conduct of the accuſer, the 
court-martial conſidered themſelves as a court of military ho- 
nour, as well as of critical juriſdidtion. Annual Regiſter, 35 ” 
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ſide at, that in delivering you your ſword, I am to 
congratulate you on its being reſtored to you with 


ſo much honour ; hoping ere long you will be called 


forth by your Sovereign to draw 1t once mote in de- 
fence of your country.” _ | 


BY 


Immediately upon the acquittal of Admiral Kep- 


pel, both Houſes of Parliament voted him their 
thanks for his gallant conduct on the 27th of July. 
The vote of thanks was carried without a diflenting 


voice in the Houſe of Lords, and was oppoſed by 
only one member. “ in the Houſe of Commons. 


Soon after, Sir Hugh Palliſer reſigned his ſeat at the 


Board of Admiralty, gave up. his poſts of Lieute- 
nant-General of the Marines, and Governor of Scar- 


' borough Caſtle, and vacating his ſeat in Parliament, 


kept nothing but his rank of Vice-Admiral of the 


Blue, which he was ſaid to hold as a qualification for 
his trial by a court-martial. Beſides the honours and 


authority annexed to theſe diſtinctions, he gave up 
an income of 4000]. per annum. 


Many circumſtances were ſtated in evidence on 
the trial of Admiral Keppel, which tended to cri- 


minate his accuſer, the Lords of the Admiralty there- 
fore iſſued orders for a court martial to be held on 
Sir Hugh Palliſer, which began to fit on board the 
Sandwich, in Portſmouth harbour, on the 12th of 


April J. The trial continued until the 5th day of 


* Mr. Strutt, member for Malden. 


+ According to the eſtabliſhed mode of ſele&ing officers'for 


courts-martial, the Hon. Keith Stuart, who commanded the 
Berwick, in Sir Robert Harland's diviſion, on the 27th of 


July, being then at Portſmouth, would have been a member 


of this court, had he not been ſummoned-as a witneſs on the 
trial, but being thereby diſqualified, a nephew of the Admi- 
ral to be tried, took his place. Capt. Stuart was not examined 


on the trial. Lord Longford, of the America, whoſe ſtation | 


was near Sir Hugh Palliſer en the day of action, was ſent out 


upon 
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May, when all the witneſſes having been examined, 
and Sir Hugh Palliſer having made his defence, the 
court proceeded to deliver their opinion, which was, 
% That the behaviour of the Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue on the 27th and 28th days of July, was, in 
many inſtances, highly meritorious and exemplary ; 
but that he was blameable for not making the di 
_ trefſed fnuation of his fhip known to the admit, 
either by the Fox or otherwiſe.” Yet as he was cen- 
furable in no other part of his conduct, the court 
are of opinion, he ought, notwirhftanding that, to 
be acquitted, and he is acquitted accordingly.” — 
Vice-Admiral Darby, the preſident, then delivered 
Sir Hugh Palliſer his (word, with this ſhort addreſs, 
Sit, f am directed by the court to teturn you your 
ſword.” Sir Hugh being preſent the nextlevee day 
at St. James's, was Preſented to his . and 
graciouſly received *. About the fame time Sir Ro- 
bert Harland ſtruck his flag at Portſmouth, and re- 
ſigned his command. 

It is now neceſſary to return to the proceedings in 
Parliament, and the attempts made to afford relief 
to Ireland, come next to be ſpoken of. Earl Nu- 
gent deſcribed the great diftreſfes of that kingdom, 
the manufacturers as ſuffering every ſpecies of hu- 
man miſery, and if not ſpeedily relieved, he fore- 
told that they would infallibly Dutt; and carry 


upon a cruiſe. It has been remarked, that three captains of 
the, blue diviſion, who were involved in the i e act s guilt, 
ſat in judgment upon him. 


As the Admiral had now been acquitted by a court-mar- 
tial, in ſome meaſure to compenſate for the ſacrifices which 
he had made of poſts and emoluments, on the death of Sir 
Charles Hardy, the next year, he was appointed his ſucceſſor 

as Governor of Greenwich hoſpital, and ſome time after, is 
ſaid to have been fixed upon to command a fleet deſtined te 
the Eaſt-Indies, but the Lord nn, refuſed to affix the 
great ſeal to the commiſſion. 


their 
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their uſeful arts along with them. The ſubject was 
frequently introduced. His lordſhip aſſerted, that 
the revenue of Ireland was then fo diminiſhed, that 
it yielded little more than the expences of its civil 
eſtabliſhment, and he appealed to the miniſter for 
the truth of his aſſertion. Lord Beauchamp informed 
the Houſe, that the Iriſh expected a free exporta- 
tion, except in the article of woollens. When theſe. 
applications proved of no avail, Mr. Burke ſpoke of 
11,000 men in arms, all diſciplined troops, which 
the conſtitution knew nothing of; a new kind of 
national defence, which he feared would prove too 
powerful for adminiſtration to control. The Mar- 
quis of Rockingham and Lord Shelburne, in the 
Houle of Lords, laboured the fame point, but with- 
cout effect. At length, towards the cloſe of the ſeſ- 
ſion, Lord Gower entered into a kind of engage- 
ment for himſelf and his colleagues in the miniſtry, 
that a proper plan for the affairs of Ireland ſhould 
be prepared and digeſted by the miniſtry, during 
the ſummer receſs, and in readineſs to lay before 
_ parliament at the opening of the next ſeſſion, by 
which procraſtination, the wound which at that 
time might have been healed, was ſuffered to be- 
come gangrenous. ho pt e 
The conduct of the firſt Lord of the Admiralty 
underwent a very ſevere reprehenſion, for having 
ſent out Admiral Keppel with only 20 ſhips, when 
he knew, or onght to have known, that the French 
fleet conſiſted of 32. The vaſt ſums voted for the 
various ſervices of the navy, during the years that 
the Earl of Sandwich had preſided over that de- 
partment, were ſhewn to exceed, in a moſt aſto- 
niſhing degree, the proviſion made by parliament for 
that ſervice, in any equal number of years, or even 
during the laſt war, The ſtate of our navy was de- 
clared to have been ſuperior at the "breaking out of 
that war, to what it then was, and the caule of this 
. . alarming 
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alarming decline of ſtrength was attributed to the ne- 


1 gligence and miſcondud of the naval miniſter. © 


The pleas urged by the noble Earl in his defence 
were: That the French fleet was not in a condi- 
tion to fail out of Breſt, and actually continued in 
that harbour until the day after Admiral Keppel 


failed a ſecond time out of the channel. The ne- 


glected ſtate in which the navy lay when Lord Hawke 
quitted the Admiralty Board, was pleaded as the 
principal cauſe, which furniſhed ground for the pre- 


fent complaint, although the comparative view which 


was taken of the navy in the years 1955 and 1778, 
was objected to as deluſive. A fire at Portſmouth, 
which had conſumed large quantities of ſtores, and 
a combination of the workmen, which had impeded _ 

the building and repairing of ſhips, were repreſented 


as events which muſt inevitably embarraſs the ma- 
rine miniſter in his attempts to provide a formidable 
navy. But theſe difficulties, he ſaid, had been ſur- 


mounted: the arſenals in every part of the kingdom 
were at that time ſo plentifully furniſhed with timber 
arid naval ſtores of all kinds, fo many ſhips were ac- 


tually ready for fea , ſo many more were preparing 


with vaſt expedition, and would foon be finiſhed , 


ſo that in a very ſhort time, ſuch a naval force would 


be got together, as would ſtrike terror into our ene- 


mies. — Parliamentary enquiries into the conduct of 


miniſters have long ſince become mere matters of 
form. The groſſeſt neglects: or miſtaxes may be 
gloſſed over by plauſibility, and the beſt founded 
charges evaded by round aſſertions. Such, however, 


was not the ſtate of government in this country, dur- 


ing the war which Queen Anne waged with the Houſe 
of Bourbon; each Houſe of Parliament then inſtitut- 


In one of the ſtate papers iſſued by the court of Verſail- 
les, the reaſon aſſigned why the French fleet did not fail 
ſooner, is, that the court of Spain had juſt then become a 
mediator, ta adjult the differeace between. the two nations. p 5 
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ed very clofe and effectual enquiries into the ma- 
nagement of naval affairs, even when the Queen's 
_ conſort was Lord High Admiral. e 
In the Houſe of Commons, an enquiry into the 
conduct of the American war was entered upon. 
Many witneſſes were examined at the bar, and ſome 
in their place as members. The evidenee of man 
tended fully to juſtify the conduct of Sir William 
Howe, that of others tended to' charge him with a 
general want of vigilance, and brought particular in- 
ſtances of his conduct as provfs of his having neglec- 


* In the year 1704, wo committees of enquiry were ap 
pointed by the Houſ: of Lords, one of which was to inſpect 
the books at the Admiralty Office, in order to gain exact in- 
formation of the conduct the Board had purſued, and the 
other to enquire into what was done at ſea, By their means 
much miſmanagement was detected, the whole of which was 
reported to the Houſe : in conſequence of which, an addreſs 
was preſented to the 8 which covertly reflected on the 
Prince her conſort. Her Majeſty, however, wiſely concealed 
her diſlike, and in her anſwer aſſured the Houle, that ſhe 
would take the ſubſtance of their addreſs into her ferious con- 

fideration, and give ſuch directions as ſhould appear moſt con- 
ducive to the public ſervice. Dr. Campbell calls this addreſs, 
which was preſented on the 5th of February, 1504-5, one of 
the moſt valuable Pe extant, as it is àa noble inſtance 
of the true ſpirit of an Engliſh parliament. It ſhews,” ſays 
he, © how enquiries may, and ought to be conducted, and 
how agreeable it is to the nature of our conftitution to lay be- 
fore the crown, and exh:bit to the people, true repreſentations 
of the tate of public affairs, that men may. fee how the 
money goes, which is ſaid to be raiſed for their ſervice, and 
not look upon government as a bad ſteward, that receives and 
pays without account. This I will be bold to ſay, was the 
reaſon that this war {for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion) was carried on 
ſo much cheaper than our naval armaments have been ever 
ſince ; for when enquiries are frequent, frauds ſeldom hap- 
pen; but when theſe are either diſcouraged, made only for 
form, or uſed to ſerve the little purpoſes of parties, who, un- 
der colour of diſcovering the faults of a miniſter, mean no 

more than to become miniſters themſelves, things muſt go from 

bad to worſe, and a ſpirit of plundering inſinuate itſelf thro? 
all public offices.” Lives of the Admirals, III. 407. Note. 4 
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ted to improve obvious and deciſive advantages. By 


theſe latter claſs of witneſſes he was charged with 11- 
attention towards conciliating the minds of the A- 
mericans, and in not arming ſuch as were well af- 
fected. The moſt eſſential witneſſes in favour of 


the Commander in Chief, were, Lieut. General Earl 


Cornwallis and Major-General Grey; men who had 

bor ne the burden and heat of the ſervice during the 

whole war. Thoſe of moſt weight on the contrary. 
ſide, were, General Robertſon, Lieutenant-Gover- 

nor. of New-York, and Joſeph. Galloway, Eſq; the 
former of thele, from the poſt which he held, had 
obtained but few opportunities of being witneſs of the 
dutant c perations of the army, and the latter, who! 
was a native of America, had been bred a lawyer, 

and was 2 member of the firſt Congreſs, but after- - 
wards becoming a recuſant, he attached himfelf to 
the Royal caufe. On his examination, he appeared 

to know much more concerning General Howe, and 
the buſineſs as well as duties of a Commander, than 
about himſelf, and thoſe proceedings in Congrels | in 
which he had borne a Part. | 
The war had been peculiarly cons, ind: it 
was an univerſally received corollary, that the con- 


duct either of the Miniſter or of the Commander 


muſt have been highly criminal ; hence every means 


were uſed to criminate the one in order to exculpate 


the other. We generally. attribute all events whe- - 
ther proſperous or adverſe, to the arrangements of 
men rather than to the nature of things, whole influ- 
ence is, however, much greater, though leſs viſible. 
'The humiliating events of the American war may 
perhaps be owing neither to any wilful or flagrant 
miſconduct in the Generals employed, nor in the. 
Miniſter preſi ding, but to the impracticability of the 
attempt ariſing from the want of a ſufficient force; 
could an Alva or a Parma ſubdue the Flemings, al- 
though the two greateſt Generals of chat age, "hs 
the 


„ JJ 
the military character of Spain was at its height? 
Although the firſt annexed the kingdom of Portu- 
gal to the crown of Spain, he only impoveriſhed his 
country, and degraded himſelf in the Low Coun- 
tries. In deciding upon the conduct of the Ameri- 
can war, great ditplays of talents, or zeal, at home 
or abroad, are out of the queſtion; no ennobling 
merit can be claimed by any one, nothing more 
cCan be pleaded than not to have been intentionally. 
Wan 8 Ws . | 
Theſe enquiries had been ſet on foot by Sir Wil- 
liam Howe and Lord Howe, after which General 
Burgoyne made his appeal to the Houſe. Being 
conſidered in the light of a priſoner to the American 
States, he was demed admittance to his Sovereign, 
and his requeſt to be tried by a Court-martial was 
alſo refufed ; he therefore threw himſelf upon the 
juſtice, and claimed the protection of the Houſe of 
Commons, as the only means in his power of clear- 
ing his character to his profeſſion and to his country, 
by procuring a parliamentary enquiry. Sir Guy 
Carleton, late Governor of Quebec, was examined, 
and many of the officers who had ſerved on that un- 
fortunate expedition, the evidence of every one of 
whom tended to place the merit and ſufferings of . 
the General in a very ſtrong light. No endeavours - 
were uſed by the miniſtry to weaken the force of 
this body of evidence; and all the reports which had 
been generally circulated and believed reſpecting the 
General's conduct in particular fpecified inſtances, 
in which it appeared to have been injudicious, and 
contrary to the opinions of the beſt officers ſerving 
under him, more eſpecially his paſling the army over 
Hudſon's River, were. found to be altogether ground- 
Tels Ano 8 IS 
The Miniftry, probably apprehenſive of the con- 
ſequences which might enſue from ſuch a full and 
e „ uncon- 
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uncontroverted exculpation of the General, cauſed re- 
peated notices to be ſent him from the Secretary at 
War, that it was his Majeſty's pleaſure he ſhould 
return to his army at Boſton *. Finding all his en- 
dea vours to avert this ſentence of exile, ineffectual, 
he threw up every appointment which he held under 
the crown, and thereby became no longer ſubject to 
orders from that quarter. v : . 
The ſeſſion had been continued to an unuſual 
length, when a Royal meſſage to each Houſe was 
officially preſented J, which was accompanied by a 
Manifeſto from the court of Spain, delivered by the 
Marquis D'Almodovar, the Spaniſh Ambaſlador, 
who had therewith received letters of recal. In this 
implied declaration of war, the court of Madrid com- 
plained in a very general and vague manner, of a 
variety of affronts and 1njuries which had been re- 
ceived from Great Britain; Theſe were ſtated to 
amount to juſt one hundred in number; beſides 
which, the Manifeſto ſpoke in a haughty and angry 
tone, of the Britiſh Minifiry having applied to the 
court of Spain to become a mediator in the diſpute 
between France and Great Britain, which havin 
been accepted, the negotiation was protracted and 


* Theſe orders occaſioned him to addreſs a letter of re- 
monſtrance to the Secretary, in which he ſaid, © I am depriv- 
ed of a Court- martial upon my conduct in America, becauſe 
I ara not ſuppoſed to be amenable to the juſtice of the king- 
dom.; and the King is told, I have-difobeyed his orders, in 
the very ſame breath in that I am ſtated not to be accounta- 
ble to him. By this doctrine it ſeems ſuppoſed, that I am not 
capable ef receiving orders for the purpoſe of public juſtice or 
public ſervice, but am perfectly ſubject to all ſuch as have a 
tendency to my own deſtruction.” Lord Peterſham, the pre- 
ſent Earl of Harrington, ſurrendered at Saratoga along with 
Gen, Burgoyne ; that nobleman, inſtead of being ordered back 
to America, raiſed a company, and went with it to Jamaica. 
f June 17, 1779. 
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lighted by the Britiſh Miniſtry, who ſhewed no ſin- 
cere deſire of profiting by the mediation which they 
had ſought. | 

A general confternation 63570 che nation upon the 
appearance of another enemy, although the ſtate of 
politics 1 in Europe at that time, ſeemed obviouſly 
to point it out. Neither friend nor ally preſented 
itſelf in this ſeaſon of our extremity ; the crifis was 
awful and alarming; the Britiſh empire ſeemed to 
ſhake to its foundations, yet the nation felt no de- 
ſponding panic, but ſeemed ready to meet its fate 
with a fixed firmnefs. During the firſt emotion, a 

bill was framed for doubling the militia, which how- 
ever did not paſs into a law, but the powers veſted 
in the Board of Admiralty to impreſs ſeamen, were 
enlarged, and the claim of protections, in many in- 
ſtances, were rendered invalid. 

The neceſſity of putting an end to the war in 
America, was now reiterated with redoubled force, 
but ill the attachment to that ruinous and hopeleſs 
conteſt was unalterable ; _peither the expediency of 
ſtriving to reduce the growing power of Erance and 
Spain, which called for the full exertion of our own, 
nor ſ a regard to the inſtinctive principle of ſelf-pre- 
| ſervation, could be ſuffered to operate whilſt Bume- 
rica remained unſubdued. 

The ſupplies for the year 1779 had been ſtated 
by the Miniſter in this ſeſſion rather earlier than 
uſual; the budget having been opened on the 24m 
of February, ſo that no proviſion was made for 
raiſing a force to withſtand the attacks from Spain. 
The ſervices of the year were then eſtimated to 


require 1 5,729,654) *. 7. land-tax and 9 | 
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205006 8 including 17,389 marines, ordinary, 
building and repairing fhips 4,589, * 

: * B * was s voted for Greenwich Hoſpital} | 


I 


upon 
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upon malt furniſhed their wonted proportions. Seven 


millions wereraiſed by annuities, and a Lottery, con- 
kffivg of ern nine : houſe Hickets, was diſtributed 


Nesse 5 


A * N v. 


0,346 effeRive.r men, including. every expence, 1 ,085,926 
5 oviſions for forces in North America, Nova Sco- We. 


tia, Gibraltar, the Ccded Iſlands, and Africa 1,103, 18 | 


Foreign troops ſerving in America, with the ſub - 
ſidies, proviſions and artillery, Ag to 


about 22,000 men 112 - _ 654,674 
Hanoverians ſerving at Gibraltar and Minorca „„ 
Augmentations to the forces of 19799 111 259,715 
Extraordinaries of the land- ſervice MOLSON UTI 8165 37 
Ordnance JJͤ ² QA 

i Chelſea Hoſpital | MT > | | 103, 127 


Militia in England, and Me Tag men in Scot- 
land; cloathing for ditto, and additional com- 


* 
* 
1 


7 panics. = ar e rind 1 - _ 724.398 | 
MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 
To the Lernt Company FT * VR 
New Roads, &c. in Scotland  - 6,998 


Augmentation of Salaries to Judges = © 4,109 
Sums iſſued in purſuance of Addreſſes from 

the Houſe of Commons * 2 on £ $6968 
Maintaining and ring Convicts on che 


Thames = 13,586 
Far the Relief of Loyal American Refu- | 
gees . 
Surveys in North irn 2,041 

For diſcovering a Method of N Scarlet 
and Cr imſon on Linen and Cotton 5,000 


Civil Eſtabliſhments in the Iſland of St. 
John's, Georgia, E and W. Florida 20,796 


Ports e e in Africa - +> 1 $5060 
' 164,013 
Laſt Year's Votes of Credit Ades = 1,000,000 ↄ 
Fs ef Bills diſcharged — WE 2,000,000 
rizes in Lottery, 1778, paid off, - 490,000 


Deficiencies | 
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among the ſubſcribers, in the proportion of ſeven 


tickets for every thouſand pounds ſub(cribed, at 10l. 


each ticket. Lord North ſaid, he wanted tis have 


raiſed eight millions, but could. procure no more 


than ſeven. The whole amount of the money raiſ- 
ed by the Lottery was to be diſtributed in prizes. 


The ſinking fund furniſhed '2,071,85415.  Exche- 


quer bills, to the amount of 3,400,009. were voted, 


and other leſs conſiderable articles of revenue Pg 


pleted the Ways and Means. The number of ſea- 


men was augmented to ſeventy thouſand, and the 
land forces to thirty thouſand three hundred and 


forty-ſix. A vote of credit for a million was after- 
wards paſſed. No part of the Navy debt was diſ- 


charged this year. The terms on which the loan 


was filled, were, beſides the douceur of Lottery 
tickets, three. per cent. per annum, and an annuity 
of gl. 15s. per annum for the term of twenty-nine 
years, for every 100l. The annual intereſt payable 
on the money borrrowed, amounted to 472,500. 


to raiſe which, an additional duty of five per cent. 


was laid on the full produce of the Exciſe ; beer, ale, 
ſoap, candles, and hides excepted; (which was eſti- 


mated at 282, 109l.) a tax on poſt-horſes of one 


penny per mile (164,2501.) : an additional duty of 


five per cent on cambricks, (36, oo). 


No more than fifteen days elapſed between the 
delivery of the Spaniſh Manifeſto and a Spaniſh ar- 


hh blockading Gibraltar. The attention of Go- 


Deficiencies in Land, 280, oool. Malt, 200000, 


Fund in 1758, 40, 5 40l. Ditto in 1778, 98, 80 7 $2 
In Grants for 1778, 66,7441. - = 656, 175 
[Note. The enumerated Articles of Rape exceed the given 
Total, by One Hundred Thouſand Pounds. J 


The produce of the ſinking fund, at the quarter ending 
5th of January, 1779, was not ſpecified as uſual, becauſe the 


large appropriation of that fund the . . had con- 
ſumed more than che whole. 
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vernment had been however effectually employed 
io put that important poſſeſſion into a ſtrong ſtate 
of defence. A numerous garriſon defended the 
works, and an ample ſupply of ammunition and 
neceſſaries were depoſned in the magazines; but 
we ſhall forbear to ſpeak of the military tranſactions 
in Europe during the year 1779, until the events 
which turned up in the weſtern hemiſphere are related. 
Whilſt Admiral Byron's fleet blocked up the har- 
bour of Boſton, D'Eſtaing dared not put to ſea, but 
a ſtorm having driven the former from his ſtation 


in the beginning of November, 1979, the latter 


took the opportunity to make his eſcape, and pro- 
ceeded to the Weſt-Indies. Towards the latter end 
of the fame month a body of troops, confiſting of 
Highlanders, Heſſians, and Provincials, were com- 
manded by Lieutenant Col. Campbell, embarked 
in tranſports at New York, and being accompanied 
by a ſquadron under Commodore Hyde Parker, 
proceeded: to Savannah in Georgia, whilſt Major 
General Prevoſt, who commanded in Eaſt-Florida, 
was directed to co-operate in the deſign of reducing 
that province, by entering it from St. Anguftine, 


with all the force which he could draw together. Co- 


lonel Campbell, as has been related, was made 


priſoner at Boſton, ſoon after the Britiſh army left 


/ 


the town. He had endured a long and rigorous 
captivity, but he now compenſated for his inaction, 
by totally defeating, immediately upon his landing, 


the American force which was collected for the 
defence of the Province, and commanded by a Ma- 


jor General Robert Howe. He became mafter of 
the town of Savannah, as the firſt fruits of this 
victory, which was diſtinguiſhed by a conduct not 
very prevalent in this civil war, for no violences 
were committed on the inhabitants, neither did 
any vindictive flaughter of the vanquiſhed _— 
| : aln 
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ſtain the glories of the day. Had Colonel Camp- 
bell been actuated by perſonal reſentment for the 
injuries he had ſuffered, he might have converted 
himſelf into the inſtrument for executing the vale- 

dictory threat of the Commiſſioners, but he aſſoci- 
ated humanity with his courage and conduct. The 
Province was ſubdued fo ſoon after this deciſive 
ſtroke, that General Prevoſt had only the opportu- 
nity of reducing the town of Sunbury. The chief 
command now devolved on that officer, and he was 
not backward to follow up theſe ſignal ſucceſſes *. 
General Lincoln had arrived at South-Carolina with _ 
an army for the protection of that Province, and 
poſted himſelf on its ſouthern frontier. A detach- 
ment from this army, conſiſting of two thouſand mien, 
Mas, by an effort of ſuperior generalſhip, ſo com- 
pletely ſurpriſed, as to lofe one fourth of their num- 
bers in killed or made priſoners, whilſt thoſe who 
eſcaped, abandoned their arms, which, together 
wih the ammunition, baggage, cannon and provt- 
ſion, became the ſpoil of the conqueror F. Some 
time after, Lincoln having changed his en, 
Prevoſt entered South-Carolina with three thouſand 
men, and gaining three days march of his adver- 
ſary, appeared before Charleſtown, which he ſum- 
moned to ſurrender the 12th of May, No terms 
which he could offer, however favourable, were ſuf- 
ſicient to induce a ſurrender, but it was propoſed 
that the city and whole Province ſhould oblerve a 
neutrality during the war, which being rejected on 
the other fide, a general aflault was expected by 
the inhabitants; the general, however, being with- 
out artillery, and unſupported by a naval force, 


+ The General immediately declared the Province in the 
King's peace; which ſhews the uſeleſſneſs of the commiſſion 
which was fent out principally for that purpoſe, but without 
exerciling ſuch authority in any one diltrict, 3 

17 March, 3, 1779. | | 
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deſiſted. He then took poſſeſſion of the iſland of Port 
Royal, by which he obtained a ſecure footing in the 


N Province, whilſt General Lincoln, with five thouſand 
N Americans, was unable to diſpolleſs Lieut. Colonel 


Maitland of a ſtrong; po which he een at Sto- 


ny Ferry. 


The campaign on the ſide of New-York was un 


guid, and its aperations confined to the ſurpriſe of 


poſts and deſultory excurſions. An expedition was 


undertaken to the Cheſapeak in the beginning of 
May, in which Sir George Collier commanded the 


fleet, which effected the deſtruction of vaſt quanti- 
ties of tobacco, large magazines of proviſions and 

naval ſtores, together with one hundred and thirty 
ſhips and veſſels, which were either burnt or taken. 
Another expedition to the coaſt of Connecticut, oc- 
caſioned the deſtruction of the towns of Fairfield. 

Norwalk and Greenfield. The loſs of an American 
fleet which failed from Boſton, to reduce a fortreſs 
lately conſtructed by Colonel Macleane on the river 


of Penobſcot, was an irreparable blow to the North- 
ern Colonies, by reducing a maritime force, which 


they had uſed every poſſible means to raiſe that ha- 


man exertions could ſupply. The vigilance, intre- 
_ Pidity, and ſeamanſhip of Sir George Collier, at- 
chieved this great exploit. Eight American frigates, 5 
16 thirty-two to ſixteen guns, and ſeven armed 


hrigs were blown up; four more were taken; «but 


the crews of the ſhips deſtroyed eſcaped on ſhore. 


The arrival of D'Eſtaing in the Weſt Indies had 
been preceded by a large body of troops under 
Major General Grant, which Sir Henry Clinton had 
ſent for the protection of the Britiſh iflands there. 


his force, aſſiſted by the fleet under Admiral Bar- 
Hngton, made a deſcent on the French Iſland of St. 
Lucia, and were on the point of becoming maſters 
of the aaa en Wen appeared with fifteen 


K 
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ſhips to its relief. The danger of the Britiſh 'fleet 
and army became extreme, but the event of the 
conteſt diſplayed, in the molt illuſtrious manner, the 
ſuperiority of their valour and ſkill. The French 

commander, unable to make any impreſſion upon 
the troops, who received him with a cool firmneſs, 
and ſwept away his men by their well directed fire, 
was equally incapable of bringing his ſuperior naval 
ſtrength to bear upon the Britiſh ſhips. After hav- 
ing ſuffered a loſs in killed and wounded, of 1600 
men, foiled and diſgraced in all his attempts, he 
abandoned the iſland, which immediately ſurren- 
dered]; fo that he had the additional mortification of 
ſeeing the Britiſh flag flying from all quarters. The 
bravery of our troops, though it could chaſe away a 
foreign enemy, could not withſtand the noxious 
qualities of the climate; both ſoldiers. and fatlors. 
fell a prey to that deſtroyer. The labour which 
was requilite to put the place in a re{pettable ſtate 


ol defence, increaſed the mortality, and cauſed the 


poſſeſſion of St. Lucia to be obtained at too dear a 
rate. 1 SY V 

Admiral Byron arrived ſoon after, when Barring- 
ton, whoſe. name ought ever to be revered for the 
_ eſſential ſervices which he rendered his country, in 
repelling this formidable attack of the French, be- 
came ſecond in command. Soon after, the Britiſh 
fleet was reinforced by a ſquadron under Admiral 
Rowley, and the French by one under M. de 
Graſſe. The attention. which was neceſſary to be 
paid to a valuable fleet of merchant ſhips which 
were collected at St. Chriſtopher's, to proceed to 
England, obliged Admiral Byron. to quit his ſtation _ 
oft Martinique. This furniſhed an opportunity for 

a ſmall body of troops, not more than four hun- 
dred and fifty men, to be conveyed to the iſland 
of St. Vincent, where the diſpoſition of the French 
. 37-4 inhabitants, 


: . 
Inhabitants, and of the native caribbs, were wef! 
known. This ſmall force, under the command of 
an officer of inferior rank, found means to reduce 
the ifland *, although defended by upwards of four 
hundred regular troops. The bad policy of that 
ſeverity which had been exerciſed towards the na- 
tive Indians upon that iſland, then became appa- 
rent, and a valuable poſſeſſion was loſt, by govern- 
ment having yielded a few years before to the ſo- 
licitations of injuſtice and rapacity f. The good 
fortune of France now prevailed. La Motte Piquet 
arrived about the ſame time with a reinforcement, 
having on board troops and naval ſtores, whereup- 
on D'Eftaing immediately put to ſea, and pro- 
ceeded to the ifland of Grenada, having then twen- 
ty- ſix ſhips of the line under his command, and near 
ten thouſand land forces. The fate of the iſland 
was inevitable; but the reſolute defence made by 
Lord Macartney, the Governor, protracted it for 
ſome time, until a hill which commanded the fort, 
being forced, after a gallant defence, in which the 
French loſt three hundred men, the Governor pro- 
prey to capitulate; but the terms offered by the 
rench General, with the haughty port of -a con- 
queror, being unuſually hard, the fort and iflahd 
was ſurrendered at diſcretion f. The behaviour of 
D'Eſtaing, in this firſt ſucceſsful enterprize, de- 
graded his character by the ſeverity and oppreſſion 
with which his conduct was marked. That ſeries 
of adverſe fortune which had hitherto attended him, 
could not fail of making a deep impreſſion on a 
man ſo exceedingly irritable, and impatient to ac- 
quire glory; beſides which, he harboured a perſonal 
reſentment againſt the Engliſh nation; as he laboured 
under a charge of having broken his parole when a 
priſoner in the laft war, on which account many ex- 
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of ſtrong-oontempt had been thrown out by the kri- 
tiſh naval commanders, againſt him, of which he was 


well appriſed, and a mind conſcious of a diſhonour- 


able action is prepared to admit the moſt implacable 


reſentments *. 


The appearance of the Britiſh fleet, conſiſting of ; 
twenty-one ſhips of the line, was now too late to 


ſave the valuable poſſeſſion which it became a witneſs 


to the loſs of ; but interpoſed ſeaſonably for the pre- - 
the only poſſeſſion which re- 


ſervation of Tobago | 
mained to England of the iſlands which were. ceded 


E 


to her at the peace of Paris. A partial engagement 
followed, in which Admiral Barrington, in the Prince 
of Wales, with the Captains Sawyer and Gardner, 
in the Boyne and Sultan, ſuſtained thewhole weight 
of the French van for a conſiderable time; the action 


was indeciſive; many of our ſhips ſuffered conſider- 


able damage, and Admiral Barrington received 8 


light wound: the French are ſaid to have had twelve 


hundred men killed and two thouſand wounded; a 


Captain and five Lieutenants were {lain on board one 


ſhip. Their conduct throughout the action, ſhewed 
great inattention to ſeize the ieee which pre- 


tented, in conſequence of their deci 
in point of force. „ 


* 


If D'Eftaing, immediately after this conflict, had 


ed ſuperiority 


bent his whole force againſt Jamaica, it can ſcarcely - 


- The Count D'Eftaing reſembles Marſhal Tallard in his 


defects; he is extremely ſhort-ſighted, and impetuous even to 


rathneſs ; which cauſed him to be made priſoner before Ma- 


draſs in 1758; as Tallard was at the battle of Blenheim, He 


was permitted to return to Europe on his parole, but during 


the voyage he cauſed himſelf to be colluſively exchanged, and 


immediately proceeded againſt the Engliſh Eaſt- India Com- 
pany's ſettlement of Beneoolen, which he could not fail of re- 


dueing. This conduct led the late Admiral Boſcawen to de- 
 clare, that if it was his fortune to make D*Eſtaing his priſoner, 


de would chain him to the deck like a monkey. . 
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be,doubted that he would have annexed that valuable | 
Hand to the crown of France. The repreſentations. 
which were made to government of its weak ſtate of 

defence, had been urger and repeated, but without 
effect; indeed fome timeafter troops did arrive, but 
the moment of extreme danger was then elapſed. 
As the progreſs of the Britiſh arms in the ſouthern 
Provinces was a new and unexpected event, the 
French commander may be ſuppoſed to have receiv- 
ed no poſitive orders from Europe, for attempting 
the recovery of Georgia and protection of Carolina, 
the inſtructions under which he acted might perhaps 
leave him at liberty to chooſe his own plan of con- 
duct, and that he proceeded. to the continent ought _ 
not to be attributed to warmth of zeal in the cauſe 
of his maſter's ally, becauſe it was greatly for the in- 
tereſt of France to prevent, if poſſible, her rival be- 
coming poſſeſſed of the valuable Province of South 
Carolina, from whence ſhe drew thoſe articles of 
commerce which were her only compenſation for this: 
moſt expenſive alliance, and the forces of the coun- 
try were utterly unequal to the taſk of protecting that 
Colony, ſo remote from the centre of operations. 
D'Eſtaing therefore was no ſooner diſengaged from 
Byron than he proceeded to Georgia, and on his paſ- 
ſage thither, happened to capture Sir James Wallace 
in the Experiment, a fifty-gun ſhip, with a large 
- ſern of money on board, to pay the troops at Savan- 
nah; three frigates likewiſe fell into his hands, 

The French troops were landed on the gth of Sep- 
tember, and on the 16th their General ſummoned the 
Commander at Savannah to ſurrender the town to the 
French King. Prevoſt, on the firſt alarm of danger, 
had called in Colonel Maitland and his force, which 
then was at Port Royal ifland, and that able officer | 
effected his retreat, and arrived: at the moſt critical 
point of time; for after various letters had been inter- 


as 


) 


iow 4 


mt changed between the two Generals, Prevoſt was . 
lowed only twenty-four hours for returning a deciſive 
anſwer. Had D'Eftaing formed the attack imme- 


diately upon his landing, he muſt inevitably have car- 
ried the town; but his confidence in the force which 
he commanded, led him ſo much to deſpiſe his ene- 

my, that he was rendered 1ncautious, and weakly 
neglected to penetrate into their deſigns. Lincoln, 


with the American force, arrived the day after the in- 


vitation to capitulate bad been rejected. The French 
army is ſuppoſed to have conſiſted of nearly five 
thouſand men, the American of about three thoufand: 


the whole force under Prevoſt, comprehending regu- 


lars, provincials, and failors, might amount to three 


| thouſand, but ardent were the exertions uſed to 


ſtrengthen the works, and ſupply the want of artil- 
lery with the guns from the ſhips. The judicious 
diſpoſition of this force is to be attributed to Captain | 
Moncrieffe, who was principal Engineer. ; 


An heavy bombardment began on the night of the 


3d of October, which proving ineffectual, on the th a 


general aſſault was made upon the Britiſh lines by the 
French and Americans, on which occafion D'Eſtaing @_ 
led his choiceſt troops in perſon. Capt. 'Taws, Who 


commanded a redoubt, made a moſt heroic defence, 


but he was at length ſlain, whilſt his ſword was 
plunged into the body of the third. enemy whom 


be had killed with his own hand. The braugry of 


this officer had been diſplayed in many aclions, but 
his ſervices had failed of procuring him any advance- 
ment in rank. When the foremoſt of the French 
troops had mounted the works, and were in the 
near proſpect of becoming maſters of the place, 
ſome batteries, which. were diſcharged by ſeamen, _ 
dealt ſuch deſtruction in every direction, as greatly 


impeded the advancement of the main body; at the 
lame time a party of grenadiers and marines, bravely 
COR uflailed 4 
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aſſalled thoſe who had gained the lines, and who had 


there planted the ſtandards of France and America; 


theſe they flew, and immediately attacked the ad- 
vaneing enemy, ſtopped their progreſs, and threw . 


them into diſorder. All theſe exploits were per- 


formed amidſt the obſcurity of night; and by the 


return of day the enemy were effectually repulſed. 
At ten in the morning they aſked a truce, for the 


purpoſe of burying their dead and carrying off their 
wounded ; which lay in ſuch numbers, as in many 


places to fill up the ditches; the works were ſtrewed 


with them, and a moſt ſhocking ſcene of ſlaughter 
preſented itſelf on every fide. D'Eſtaing himſelf re- 
ceived two dangerous wounds; Count Polaſki, a 


Poliſn nobleman, who had Been an aQtive partiſan in 


the cauſe of America, was mortally wounded. The 
French did not loſe leſs than fifteen hundred men in 


killed and wounded through the whole of this ſervice ; 


the loſs of the Americans was never aſcertained. On 


the 18th of October each broke up their camp, after 


having openly and paſlionately reviled the other as 
the cauſe of their joint misfortune : the former re- 


treated on board their ſhips, the latter to Carolina, 
leaving General Prevoſt and his brave coadjutors, in 


poſſeſſion of the higheft renown, which military me- 


rit ſucceſsfully exerted could poſſibly confer. The 
killed and wounded in this memorable defence, did 


not amount to more than fifty, but Lieutenant Col. 
Maitland, who had contributed greatly to this ex- 


ploit, ſoon aſter died of a fever brought on by his 
laborious ſervice. 1 Fa | | 


In the mean time the French fleet had ſuſtained 
conſiderable damage by tempeftuous weather, which 


_ obliged the Commander to proceed with the chief of 


his ſhips to Breſt, where he arrived, creſt-fallen and 


diſguſted, enduring the anguiſh of his wounds, and 
the keener ſenſations excited by a wounded ſpirit: 


_ defeated 


„ ; 
defeated when he had aſſured himſelf of a conqueſt; _ 
upbraided by his allies; his military character debaſ- 
ed, and the expectations of his country blaſted: thus 
terminated the formidable expedition under the con- 
duct of the Count D'Eſtaing. In Africa the French 
wreſted from Great Britain the important ſettlement 
of Senegal, which had been taken from them in the 
year 1758. . e ED 
Many were the diſtreſſes anderabarraſſments which 
the States of America experienced. Their wants were 
numerous, and their reſources ſuch as only their ne- 
Ceſſities could juſtify reſorting to. The ſums which”. 
had been iſſued by the authority of Congreſs, in pa- 
per currency, exceeded thirty-five millions of dollars, 
and the conſequent depreciation of that ſymbol great- 
ly ſunk the credit of the New States. Unſucceſsful 
attempts had been made to negotiate loans in Europe, 
and debts to the amount of more than eight nvlthons, 
were contracted, without any funds being provided 
for their diſcharge, whilſt the war ſtill called for freſh 
ſupplies. The continental troops, to the want of 
pay added that of cloathing and other neceſlaries, 
whilſt the northern Colonies appeared backward to _ 
furniſh their contingents, and ſome of the leading 


men at Boſton, openly expreſſed their apprehenſions 


from a ſtanding army being maintained, even in 
ſach an exigency of affairs, and the popularity of 
Waſhington became a cauſe of jealouſy to theſe - 
ſharp- ſighted republican theoriſts, The American 
force at ſea was alſo brought extremely low, and the 
Sovereign whom they ſtiled their“ great and good 
ally,“ was not at all diſpoſed to lend any aſſiſtance 
to reſtore their marine. Nevertheleſs, amidſt pover- 
ty, diftreſs, and internal diviſions, their reſentment 
againſt England became more rooted and inveterate 

than eder 5885 ee 
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Phe ſituation of Great Britain at that time ſeemed 
ta forebode an utter extinction of her power and con- 
ſequence. The Manifeſtos of France and Spain 
. avowed the motives for their confederacy io be, be- 
ſides the avenging their. reſpective injuries,“ a de- 
figa to put an end to that tyrannical empire whieh 
England had uſurped and pretended to manitain up- 
on the ocean.” To execute theſe threats, a fleet, 
eonſiſting of twentv- eight ſail, under the command | 
of M. D'Orvilliers, ſailed from Bielt in the month of 
June, 1779, and joined a yet more numerous Spa- 
Tiſh fleet at Cadiz, the French Admiral being en- 
truſted with the chief command of this combined 
force, which amounted to ſixty-ſix ſhips of the line, 
beſides a vaſt number of frigates. Sir Charles Hardy 
Was appointed to the command of the Britiſh fleet 
which was to defend the empire againſt its powerſul 
enemies. This officer had quitted the ſervice many 
years, having obtained the honourable retreat which 


the government of Greenwich Hoſpital was meant to 


afford. It had never been his fortune to render him- 
felf; conſpicuous as a commander, and the infirm 
ſtate of his health was not calculated to procure po- 
Pularit) to himſelf, or ſtimulate to activity in the ſer- 
vice but the operations of the campaign were meant 
10 be merely defenſive, and the debilitude of ex- 
hauſted life, it ſhould ſeem, was thought adequate 
co ſuch a purpoſe. Thirty- fix ſhips of the line com- 
Poel the grand fleet for the home defence. 

Phe terrors of an invaſion from France were now 
added to the other dangers which impended. Large 
bodies of troops were collected along the coaſts of 

Bretagne and Normandy, which ſpread ſuch a ſerious 
alarm, that a royal Proclamation was iflued for driv- 
ing the cattle from the coaſt of England, in cafe an 
enemy appeared with and attempted to land. Re- 
peated requi {tions had been made to the States. o 
j ne. 
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xhe United Provinces, for the aſſiſtance in troops and 
ſhips, which by treaties they were engaged to furniſh 
for the defence of this country; but it had been 
found impracticable to draw any kind of anſwer from 
that republic. Ia this Rate of affairs, whilſt Sir 
Charles Hardy was cruiſing to the weſtward, the com- 
bined fleet entered the Britiſh channel and appeared 
before Plymouth, where it continued for three days, 

during which time no attack was made, although 
many indications were given of ſuch an intention, 
It has fince been diſcovered, that a place of ſuch vaſt 
importance had been ſo overlooked, as to be utterly 
unable to make any effectual deſence. So notorious 
had been the negligence in ſuch a momentous con- 
cern, that the cannon- balls were found too large for 
the bore of the guns *, and the future navies of this 
country were expoſed to the deſtroying vengeance of 
its boaſtful rival f. This defenceleſs ſtate of the 
place was happily unknown to the enemy, and it is 
probable, that no ſerious deſign had been formed of 
making a deſcent on any part of England. Such a 
98 could hardly have failed to force the 
Dutch, though moſt unwillingly, to become parties 
in the quarrel; but the ſickneſs which prevailed on 
board the ſhips, has been aſſigned as the cauſe of the 
inefficiency of this veſt force. It is eaſier to provide 
ſhips than ſeaſoned ſeamen : a contagious diſtemper 
raged on board the combined fleet, particularly the 
Spaniſh ſhips, which ſwept away great numbers dai- 
ly, and a miſunderſtanding was ſaid toprevail between 


Alike miſtake, in not providing proper balls for the can- 
non, proved very fatal in the action at Bunker's-hill. 

+ Tt was underſtood, that a judicial enquiry into the cauſe 
of the defencelefs ſtate of Plymouth was to have been ſet on 
foot; ſo flagrant a breach of duty, called for exemplary pu- 

niſhment, the public ſervice demanded it, but ſupineneſs or 
powerful applications cauſed the inveſtigation to be W 5 


— 
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the two commanders. Whatever was the cauſe, they 
availed themſelves of a ſtrong eaſt wind to get. out of 
the channel, which the Britiſh fleet entered in fight of 
D'Orvilliers, by whom it was followed. The Eng- 
liſn Admiral proceeded to the Iſle of Wight, ſtill 
drawing after him the force of the enemy. Here 
the channel narrowing, an engagement might have 
been maintained with leſs diſadvantage on the ſcore 
of numbers, but the conteſt was not brought to that 
iſſue. The combined fleet again retired, and early 
in the month of September reached their reſpective 
ports. The only advantage they gained by this me- 
nacing appearance, was in the capture of a ſixty- 
four gun ſhip, whilſt on its way to join the Engliſh 
Admiral. MMO te ͤ N21 ay 5 Oy f . « | 
The internal ſtate of the kingdom, at the time 
when its outward ſplendor was thus eclipſed, became 
Sloomy and cheerleſs. The public funds had fallen 
twenty-five per cent. in about five years, and the value 
of land had decreafed in much the ſame proportion. 
The immediate ruin of the country was apprehended 
by many, though a deſponding ſpirit did not general- 
ly prevail. Great numbers, who were accuſtomed to 
draw large incomes from the Weſt- India Iflands, and 
who reſided in the capital, living in a ſtyle of elegance 
and profuſton which the moſt proſperous ſtate of their 
affairs was ſcarcely able to ſupport, were now obliged 
to reduce their expences within very narrow bounds, 
and for that purpoſe quitted the kingdom to reſide in 
the Auſtrian Netherlands. A gentleman, whoſe'rent- 
rolls in the counties of Huntingdon and Salop 
amounted to more than 6000]. per annum, had his 
apprehenſions of a general crafh of property ſo ſtrong- 
ly excited, that he fold all his fine eſtates at ſixteen 
years purchaſe, and renouncing his native country, 
went to reſide at Venice, chooſing rather to depoſit 
his effects in the bank of that republic. On ET 
98 8 „ ͤ 8 F e and, 
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hand, the expectation of an invaſion produced many 


inſtances of public ſpirit. Subſcriptions were opened 
for the ſervice of the ſtate, and large ſums were raiſed 
in ſeveral counties of England, beſides ſome additi- 


onal regiments of infantry. The Eaſt-India Com- 


pany gave | bounties for raiſing ſix thouſand ſeamen 
for the navy, and undertock to build, at their own 
expence, three ſhips of ſeventy-four guns each, for 


the public ſervice. In Ireland, volunteer companies 
were formed, for the purpoſe of defending the king- _ 
dom againft a foreign attack; and ſuch was the rea- 
dineſs with which all ranks of people there ſubmitted - 
to be trained to arms, that thirty thouſand men were 
ſoon formed into diſciplined troops. So great an ac- 


ceſſion of ſtrength gave a tone of reſentment to their 


Intercourſe with Great Britain, which effectually com- 


polled a compliance with their Jong urged requeſts. 


Agreements were entered into not to import or con- 


ſume any merchandize from Great Britain, and their 


Parliament paſſed the money-bill, or the act for raiſ- 
ing the ſupplies, only for the term of ſix months, 


inſtead of the cuſtomary term of two years. At any 


_ - Other ſeaſon, ſuch a conduct would have been conſi- 
_ dered as an act of rebellion, and the force of the 
kingdom both by ſea and land, would have been 


drawn out to chaſtiſe ſuch an outrage againſt the ſu- 


preme authority of the ſtate; but the pride of power 


was now ſo much reduced, that this offenſive money- 
bill received the ſanction of the Britiſn cabinet. 


The Parliament met on the 25th of November, 
1779. On the day preceding which, ſeveral reſigna- 


tions and new appointments took place. The Earl 


Gower, Lord Preſident of the Council, reſigned, and 
Earl Bathurſt was appointed to his poſt. Lord Wey- 


mouth reſigned his ſecretaryſhip for the ſouthern de- 


partment, and was ſucceeded by the Earl of Hillſbo- 
Tough; Lord Stormont, late Ambaſſador at Paris, 
| 5 | obtained 
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trägen the Secretaryſnip of State for the north- . 


ern department, which office had been unfilled 
ever ſince the death of the Earl of Suffolk, which 
happened in the month of March receding. The 
poſt of Firſt Lord of Trade and Plantations, ever 


ſince the appointment of a third Secretary of State, 


had been united with that office, but it was now e. 
parated, and beſtowed upon the Earl of Carliſle. 
A few days after the opening of the ſeſſion, Earl 
Gower, who ſtood engaged to Parliament that re- 
lief ſhould be granted to Ireland, declared the cauſe 


of his reſignation to have been the diviſions that pre- 
vailed in the cabinet reſpecting the treatment of that 
kingdom, and one of his ſons in law®, in the Houſe 
of Commons, attacked Lord North on that ſcore, 


with ſuch uncommon aſperity of language, that he 
thought fit, the next day, to apologize for his warmth, 


The ſituation of public affairs,” at length wrung from 
- government that relief, which would never have been 


obtained as a largeſs. "Three acts were paſſed in the 


courſe of the ſeſſion, by which the Iriſh were permit- - 
ted to export their wool, and 'woollen manufaQtures, _ 
to import and export olaſs, and to carry on a trade 


of import and export to and from the Britiſh colonies 


in America and the coaſt of Africa, ſubje& to ſach* 


limitations, reſtrictions and duties, as the 1 


of Ireland ſhould impole. f 
It was truly ſurpriſing to hear that very mini- 


5 ſter, who, when coercion towards America was re- 


ſolved upon in the cabinet, had thrown aſide, with 
ſo much eaſe, the numerous interceſſory petitions | 
Which were then preſented to Parliament, now 
plead, that he had hitherto been with- held from 
gratifying the wiſh of his heart, by rendering relief to 
Ireland, from an attention to the petitions which had 
been preſented from ſome partsof the kingdom Jagainft | 


* Mr. Macdonald. 
125 any 


{ 
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any ſuch indulgence !—It will appear in the ſequels 
that a like reſpectful deference to the petitions of 
the people, did not characterize the ſeſſion of which 
we are now treating. ny NEG 
As petition, ſigned by ſeventy-five of the princi- 
pal planters, merchants, and others, intereſted in 
the iſland of Jamaica, was pfeſented to the Houle. 
by Mr. Pennant, member for Liverpool. It re- 
prefented the weak ftate of the defence on that 
iſland, and arraigned, in firong terms of cenſure - 
and reproach, the negle& of government, in ſuf- _ 
fering ſo valuable a poſſeſſion to be expoſed to th 
attacks of an enemy, and claimed protection as a 
right. The warm manner in which this affair was 
taken up, occaſioned ſome new raiſed” troops to be 
ſent there ſoon after. e 
I be attention to an exconomical expenditure of 
the public money, which had been ſhewn by par- 
ticular members in each Houſe of Parliament, for 
the laft five years particularly, not having proved 
effectual to the obtaining any cure for the great 
and growing evil of waſteful expence, a general 
ſpirit of diſcontent at length pervaded the nation. 
County meetings were held for the purpoſe of fram- 
ing petitions to the Houſe of Commons, and ap- 
pointing committees of corre{pondence. This ſpi- 
rit of reformation ſtrongly prevailed during the 
Chriſtmas receſs, and aſſociations for the redreſs 
of grievances were formed in various parts of the 
kingdom. The county of York took the lead in 
theſe proceedings, and in the month of January, 
1780, Sir George Saville preſented to the Houſe of 
Commons a petition ſigned by 800 freeholders : 
about 40 other petitions were afterwards preſented. 
The œconomical regulations which the French king 
had introduced into his houſe hold (preparatory to 
a more general introduction of the ſpirit of frugality 
into every department of the ſtate) joined to the 
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exigencies of che times, had ſtirred up this Liſpe- 
_- tion. It is not diflicult to introduce a reformation 
cf abuſes into a ſtate, when the executive power 
ſtrenuouſly engages in the attempt, but nothing can 
be effectual to reſtrain profuſion, when the laviſh 
ule of the public purſe is made the moſt ready means 
of firengthening the hands of goyernment. Some 
very able politicians have thought it a great de- 
feCt in our conſtitution, that the whole of the public 
revenues ſhould be managed by the officers of the 
crown, though thoſe revenues no longer make any 
art of the eſtate of the crown. It was remarked by 
King William, that if he had a ſufficient number 
of places to beſtow, he ſhould be able to gain the 
aſcendancy over all parties. That enlarged ability 
to confer favours is now poſſeſſed ; and in ſuch a 
ſtate of government, little hopes can be entertained 
of eſtabliſhing a ſyſtematic frugality ; the attempt 
was however highly meritorious, and the ſeaſon 
moſt propitious, = the Parliament being naw en 
tered on its ſixth ſeſſion, the members of the Houſe 
of Commons began to recollect from whence they 
derived their feats, and the voice of the people was 
thereby rendered potential. 'To bring back the con- 
ſtitution to its firſt principles, by introducing a ſalu- 
| tary reform of abuſes, was attempted by a member 
of the Houle of Commons, who, in a courſe of four- 
teen or fifteen vears, had laboured moſt aſſiduouſly 
and ably, although too ineffectually, in the public 
ſervice ; for which entire ſurrender of his uncommon 
talents to the intereſts of the nation, he had not been 


gratified even with the honorary mark of general - 


approbation. This coolneſs however no ways abated 
his zeal. ** I Was bound to ſerve Great Britain and 


Ireland,” ſaid he, upon a particular occaſion, ** to 


be pleaſed with my ſervices was their affair, not 
mine.” Mr. Burke, on the 11th of February, laid be- 
fore the Houſe of Commons, a plan for the better 
ſecurity of the independence of Parliament, and the 
| | xconomical 
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Sconomical SO ns of the. civil and other eſta - 


bliſhments.” He ſtated the operations of this plan 


with reſpect to the firſt head, to be equal to the places 
held by fifty members of parliament, and to the 


latter, an income of two or three hundred thouſand 
pounds a year was propoſed to be ſaved, without 
any act of injuſtice to a ſingle individual; beſides 


eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of œconomy, which, he ob- 


ſerved, was itſelf a great revenue. He propoſed 
he principality of Wales and Duchy of Lancaſter 


| ſhould be united to the crown, for the purpoſe of 


aboliſhing a number of uſeleſs offices: that the 
landed eſtates of the crown ſhould be ſold, and thoſe 
poſſeſſions, unprofitable at preſent, being thereby 
thrown into the maſs of private property, would 


come, through a courſe of circulation, and through _ 
the political ſecretions of the ſtare, into our better- 


ordered revenues. He then proceeded to the civil 


liſt revenue, and propoſed various reforms in the 
Royal houſehold 3 among which were, that the offi- 
cers of the Great Wardrobe, the Board of Works 
and of Green Cloth, ſhould be aboliſhed. * That the 
buſineſs of the Mint ſhould be undertaken by con- 
tract, upon proper ſecurities, and under proper re- 
gulations, as on its preſent footing it was a great ex- 
pence to the nation, chiefly for the ſake of members 


of parliament. Under other governments, he ſaid, 


A queſtion of expence is merely a queſtion of co 
nomy; With us, in every queſtion of -expence there 


is always a mixture of conſtitutional conſiderations. 


He meant to limit the ſum granted in penſions 4 


60,000]. per annum, the whole amount of the 


Goa of all denominations, which had been laid lf 
. fore the Houſe of Commons, amounted, for a peri- 
od of feven years, to conſiderably more than 
10d, 20ol. 2 s The office of Fee of the 


Land- 
75 It appears by Necker 3 a rendu au Rey, chat the finan- 


ces of F rance were annually en with near twenty-eight - 
| | millions 
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Land- forces, or Treaſurer of the Army, and the Trea- 


ſurer of the Navy, he meant to make mere offices of 


adminiſtration, by transferring the Bank, from which 


the great and invidious profits of thoſe offices ariſe, to 


the public. The great patent offices of the Exche- 


quer he meant to reduce to fixed ſalaries, as the 


preſent lives and reverſions ſhould ſucceſſively fall. 
The office of Secretary of State for the Colonies he 
propoſed to aboliſh, as likewiſe the Board of Trade 
and Plantations, which latter eſtabliſhment, he ſaid, 
merely ſerved to provide eight members of parlia- 
ment with a thouſand pounds a year each. He 

pointed out how neceſſary it was to review our mili- 
tary.. ex pences for ſome years paſt, and, if poſſible 


to bind up and cloſe that bleeding artery of profuſion. 


_ The Houle was greatly ftruck with the profound 
reſearches. and acute diſcriminations, which appeared 
in every part of his grand and comprehenſive plan 
for a national reform, The Miniſter declared, that 


he believed no other man in the kingdom could 
have inveſtigated (o complicated and difficult a ſub- 
ject with equal ability and ſucceſs. Three days af- 
ter this buſineſs had been opened, Colonel Barre 


propoled- that a committee of accounts ſnould be 
appointed, as a farther means of promoting the ge- 


neral plan of conomy ſo neceſſary to the national | 
'fecurity. This was allo approved by the Miniſter 


and his friends: but ſuch appearances of concur- 
rence. were not long preſerved, for Lord North 
himſelf ſoon after brought in a bill which appointed 


a commiſſion of accounts, compoſed of fix commiſ= 


ſioners, which ſhould enquire into the paſt expendi- 


millions of livres/(1,226,5 311, ſterling) in annuities, known un- 


der the name of penſions of various kinds and denominations. 
He adds, I much queſtion, whether all the Sovereigns in 


Europe put together, lay out in penſions more than one half 
of that Tum.” _ | „„ — 15 
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is ture of the public money, as well as mto the current 
accounts; and conſult, prepare, and report to the 


Houſe what appeared to them to be a more eaſy and 
ſpeedy mode of keeping thoſe accounts, and ſettling 
them, ſo that their true ſtate might, from time to 

time, as near as poſſible, be laid before the Houſe 


when called for. The bill expreſsly prohibited the 


Commiſſioners from being members of the Houſe of 
Commons. 1 


On the 6th of April, when the county petitions 


were to be taken into conſideration by the Houſe of 


Commons, the buſineſs was opened by Mr. Dun- 


ning; and chat the ſentiments of Parliament might 


be conſiſtent with thoſe of the people, he moved 


two propoſitions, the firſt of which was, that the 
influence of the crown had increaſed, was. increaſing, 


and ought to be diminiſhed. The ſecond ; that it 
15 competent to this Houſe to examine into and 
correct the abuſes in the expenditure of the civil 


liſt revenue, whenever it ſhall ſeem expedient to the _ 


wiſdom of the Houſe ſo to do. The firſt motion 


was carried 233 againſt 215; the ſecond. paſſed 
without a divifion. The Miniſter, on this occaſion, . 


Was left in a minority, and the whole fabric of his 
power ſeemed to ſhake. Mr. Thomas Pitt then 


moved a reſolution ; that it is the opinion of this 


Committee, that it is the duty of this Houſe, to 
provide as far as may be, an immediate and effec- : 
tual redreſs of the abuſes complained of in the pe- 


titions preſented to the Houſe, from the different 
counties, cities, and towns in this kingdom. It 


was carried in the, affirmative without any apparent © 
diſſent. When the Houſe was reſumed, Mr. Fox | 
moved, that the three reſolutions ſhould 1 — imme- 


diately reported; which was agreed to, notwith- 


 flanding the firong oppoſition made by the miniſter. 


They were then read a firſt and ſecond time, and 
aged to, without a 9 Speaker be- 


ing 
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ing ſuddenly taken ill, the Houſe was neceſſarilß 
adjoutrned for ſome time, and when it was reſumed, 
its tempet was found to be much altered. No 
more popiilat reſolutions were agreed to, and ſuch 
as in the firft tranſports of zeal had been made, 
were rendered inefficacions; by recourſe being had 
to the patliamentary forms of civil diſmiſſion. 
| Members had dotie efiough to ſave appearances with 
their conſtituents, and to have done more, would 
have been dangerous to the eſſential intereſts. of 
individuals. All the component parts of Mr. Burke's 
ſcheme, were, in their turns, finally rejected, al- 
though many of them on their firſt appearance were 
approved by a majority; The aboliſhing of the 
Board of Trade was carried; but no fooner had 
government found time to rally its broken and diſ- 
cComfited forces, than the whole was loft. This 
ſtate-phyſician had indeed attempted the radical 
Cure of a diſorder, at a time, when even palliatives 
could be with difficulty adminiſtered. But it had 
never been his practice to apply palhatives. Even 
the unſucceſsful attempt, however, ſerved to eſta- 
bliſh two points: viz. the actual exiſtence of very 
great abuſes; and that their removal could only be 
effected by the gracious propenſities of the Sove- 


reign to introduce à reform. In all the important 


concernments of the nation, for ſome years paſt, N 


(and no period of its hiſtory have furniſhed a great- 


er variety) Mr. Burke had rendered himſelf con- 
ſpicuous as a patriot. When diſſention and diſſa- 
tisfaction were ſpread over the nation ſome few 
vears before, he pointed out, in a forcible manner, 
the cauſe of the diſoontents which prevaited. He had 
laboured to ſtop the progreſs of depravity in the 
.eaſt*, to avert the miſeries which threatened the 
weſt; to obtain diſtributive juſtice in Ireland, 
and now, a reformation of abuſes in England; 
every one of which attempts diſcoyered the pro- 

. > B00 P-"H8- - | = 
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| ſound politician and real friend to his country, yet 
could he not eſcape the imputation of being the 
| partiſan of a party. To ſome he appeared dan- 
gerous, becauſe he had declared himſelf no friend to 
triennial Parliaments, and to others unpleaſing, be- 
cauſe he diſcovered a ſtubborn and unaccommodat- 
ing virtue ; whilſt thoſe who poſſeſſed a time- ſerving 
flexibility of mind, were inclined to exclaim, that 
ſuch a man ſhould be a patriot when public virtue is | 
out of faſhion! But neither narrow neſs, inſenſibility, 
ſordidneſs, nor ingratitude, could withhold from him 
the in ward ſatisfactions reſulting from a public ſpi- 
rited conduct, and what they are have been deſerib- 
ed by a fine writer. A life dedicated to the ſervice © 
of our country, admits the full uſe, and no life ſhould. 
admit the abiiſe of pleaſures; the leaſt are conſiſtent 
with a conſtant diſcharge of our public duty, the - 
greateſt ariſe from it. Neither Montaigne, in writ- 
ing his Eſſays, nor Des Cartes, in building new 
worlds, nor Burnet in framing an antediluvian earth; 
no, nor Newton, in diſcovering and eſtabliſhing the 
true laws of nature on experiment and a ſublime geo- 
metry, felt more intellectual joys than he feels, Who 


is a real patriot; who bends all the force of his . 


derſtanding, and directs all his Wee and actions | 
tc the good of his e 275 | 


+ The fave Dr. Goldimith, hin Mr. Burke horouted with 


his friendſhip, in a ſportive vein of humour, drew: a chataſter 
ol his friend, which concludes thus 


Who too deep for his hearers, ſtill went on wide PS. 
And thought of convincing while they thought of dining 
| Though equal to all things, for all things wor s.: 
Too nice for a ſtateſman, too proud for a wit ; | 
For a patriot too cool; for a drudge diſobedient z _ 
And too fond of the right to purſue the expedient. 4 
In ſhort, *twas his fate, unemploy'd, or in place, Sir, 
To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 


Whilſt | 
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Whilſt the reformation of abuſes in the ſtate was 
ſo earneſtly ſought by all ranks of people through- 
out the kingdom, that ſome deſcribed the nation as 
having run mad about public virtue, as being actuat- 
ed by an innovating fpirit which formed notions of 


ideal perfection; as cheriſning caufeleſs diſcontents 
which inflamed to turbulence and diſſention; an un- 
looked for ſource of civil commotion produced . 
moſt alarming effects. The partial relief which had 
been rendered to the ſubjects of England who = | 
ed to the Romiſh faith, had given no ſort. of offence 
to the nation; in Ireland, the principle had been 
adopted with great ſucceſs, and no difguſts were 
teſtified by any claſs of the people. Theſe appear- _ 
ances induced ſome leading men in Scotland to pro- 
miſe to uſe their intereſt in Parliament, for the pur- 
| Pole of extending the relief to that country; but the 
deſign was no ſooner named, than a few impetuous 
zealots, who were utterly unacquainted with the na- 
ture of the relief which was meant to be obtained, 
became alarmed at the danger to which they thought 
the Proteſtant church was expoſed, and made ufe of 
every method which a blind enthuſiaſm ſuggeſted, 
to inflame the people to the moſt violent reſentments. 
Every active principle was employed in this cauſe, 
whilſt no effectual means were uſed to connteract 
theſe deſigns, by reprefenting to the people at large, 
how groundleſs their apprehenſions were, and that 
| nothing more was meant to be done than to repeal 
| | an unjuſt law, which, by a ftrange concurrence of 
| circurnftances, had become a law contrary to the in- 
| tentions even of its fiſt framers, and that a great 
3 number of penal ſtatutes againſt Roman Catholics, 
' would ftill remain in full force. It is highly be- 
coming the leading and enlightened part of man- 
kind, to make uſe of every means which argument, 
intermixed with good-humoured pleaſantry, can ſup- 
Ply, to remove wy falſe notions which are likely to 
| 13 a 
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prevail to the diſturbance of the public tranquillity; 
and of all miſtakes, thoſe which ariſe from a conict - 
entious attachment to religious principles, deſerve the 
molt aſſiduous endeavours to be uſed in correcting 
and confuting. The outrages which were commit= 
ted in Edinburgh and Glaſgow, early in the year 
1779, on the houſes and property of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, in conſequence of the popular reſentments 
having been excited againſt them, by a variety of in- 
flammatory pamphlets, which had been induſtriouſ- 
ly circulated, would never have happened, if any 
portion of zeal had operated to the producing, and 
ſpreading widely, of well-written tracts, to diſprove 
the aſſertions which had been ſo roundly and faliely 
made. But the weapons of reaſon are leſs frequently 
reſorted to, for the purpoſe of ſuppreſſing a popular 
infatuation, than thoſe forcible weapons with which 
the ſtate is armed, and the progreſſion of diſcontent 
is ſeldom attended to, until the conſequences of its 
maturity are felt. CE | 


From Scotland; this ſpirit of bitter enmity againſt 


the Catholics paſſed into England, and cauſed a lo + 


ciety to be formed under the title of The Proteſ- 
tant Aſſociation,” which was compoſed of well 
meaning but uninformed people, whole fears were 


excited, becauſe they confidered the principles of 


popery. as increaſing to an alarming pitch in this 


country, and that the deſign of the legiſlature wus 


to patroniſe that religion. The averſion which Bri- 


tiſn Proteſtants diſcover to Roman Catholics, is un- 


commonly inveterate ; it ſeems almoſt to have-ſur- _ 
vived their religious principles. The Dutch, although 
they revolted from Spain, becauſe they were cruelly 
_ perſecuted as Proteſtants, yet were ſo far from bear- 
ing an implacable enmity to the Romaniſts, that 
they allowed a general toleration; and the Roman 
Catholics to this day, are conſpicuous in thoſe ſtates, 
both for the largeneſs of their numbers and the 
Ele wa + D dz peeaccableneſs 
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peaceableneſs of their demeanor. The Swiſs Can- 


tons know no diſlentions, becauſe ſome are of the 


_ Romilh perſuaſion and others Calviniſtical Proteſ- 
tants. But the attempts which have been made in 
England, fince the Reformation was introduced into 

it, torender the religion of the Church of Rome the 

national religion, and to exterminate or depreſs the 

reformed church, had eſtabliſhed an hereditary an- 

tipathy which is not yet extinct, inſomuch that the 
peaceable conduct of this body of men for eighty or 
ninety years, has not been ſufficient to expiate the 
miſdeeds of a former race. It therefore became the 
indiſpenſable duty of every man of influence to op- 
pole to this popular prejudice the force of truth; but 
whilſt a general ſupineneſs prevailed concerning the 
principles and conduct of this ſociety, it increaſed in 
numbers and in zeal, under the influence of a pre- 
ſident, whoſe violent and daring ſpirit qualified him 
for creating and leading a faction. This young no- 
bleman is deſcended from one of the moſt ancient 
and honourable families in Scotland, fo that he might 
lay claim to popularity as a birth-right, whilſt a pe- 
culiar caſt of character, which marked his whole de- 
portment, drew the public attention; his ſingulari- 
ties paſſed for marks of geniur, and his dreſs and 
appearance, which ſeemed to have been copied from 
the age of puritaniſm, impreſſed the ſuperficial mul- 

titude with a notion of the ſanctity of his manners; 
although under this diſguiſe, his private life was not 
conſpicuous for a correſponding auſterity . Through 
the influence of this reformer, a-petition to the Houſe 
of Commons was drawn up, in the name of the ſo- 


| * Mr. Wilkes very aptly applied to this zealot, a trait of the 
character given of Fleetwood Shepherd, in a Latin epitaph : 
——+* Nulla meretrix diſplicuit præter Babylonicam,” Sec the 
Epilaph in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1778. | | 
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ciety, praying the repeal of the a& for the relief'6F 

Roman Catholics, which was ſigned by vaſt numbers; 
to attend the delivery of which, all true Proteſtants 

were invited by hand-bills and advertiſementsi in the 

_ news-papers, to aſſemble in St. George's Fields, and 


to diſtinguiſh themſelves by wearing blue cockades 155 
in their hats; their champion, who was a member 


of the Houſe, having declared that he would not 
deliver their petition, unleſs he was attended by 


twenty thouſand men, and a number not ſhort of 


Although it was not 
the intention of government to grant the prayer of 


that were actually g got together, 


the petition, yet it either did not apprehend, or did 


not chooſe to provide againſt, any conſequences | 
which might ariſe from the aſſembling of ſuch a con- 


courſe of people. The behaviour of Lord George 
Gordon, the popular leader of this multitude, which 
now beſet the Houſe : of Commons, and oceupied' 


every avenue to its entrance, tended greatly to exaſ- 


perate and inflame his followers. Many of the Lords 


received perſonal affronts and injuries in their way to 


the Houſe of Peers, and in the evening, the Romiſſi 
chapels belonging to the Sardinian and Bavarian m- 


baſſadors, were demoliſhed and ſet on fire; although 


no proper objects of their reſentment, becauſe the! 
obnoxious act of parliament no ways affected them. 
The mounds of law and order being thus broken 


down, the dwelling-houſes of the Roman Cathiölies 


in different parts of the town were diſmantled, the 


furniture piled up in the ſtreet and burnt, Whiltt the 
_ dwellings were ſet on fire. The civil power was une 


able to prevent theſe outrages, and the few miktary 
which could be drawn out, acting under the com- 


mand of the magiſtrates, were not effectually em- 
ployed to ſuppreſs them. A wealthy and luxurious 


metropolis muſt harbour a number of deſperate 
_. wretches, who are only awed by the ſcourge of the 


law which | is held oyer them : ſuch would not fail to 
| | avail 
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avall themſelves of the ſalpenſion of legal authority: 
to commit the moſt atrocious crimes Theſe being 
now collected, levelled their attacks againſt the places 
which they had molt reaſon to dread, and the diffe- 
rent jails were forced open, the priſoners ſet at li- 


berty, and every thing conſumed which was ſuſcep- - 
4} tible of the action of Hire. The dwelling-houſes of 


ſever al Juſtices of Peace ſuffered the lame fate, and | 
as all authority and controul was borne down, no li- 
mits could be ſet to the devaſtations which might fol- 
low. The deſtruckion of the Bank of England was 


| openly threatened, and the fate of the empire ſeemed 


to depend upon the torches of a ruthlels banditti. 
At length, however, that vengeance which had ſo 


long lingered, overtook them: large bodies of troops 


had arrived, and on the night of the Ith h of June, the 
dreadful expedient of military execution was ieſorted' 


tio, as the only means of ſaving the capital from de- 


ſtruction. The horrors of that night are not to be 
deicribed: between four or ſive hundred perfons' 
were killed or wounded; and though notices were 


delivered at every houſe, cautioning 4 the inhabitants 
not to quit their dwellings, yet many innocent and 


reſpectable people ſuffered from random bullets in 
Pain the Rreets, s, | 

Soon after the ſuppreſſion of theſs tumults, Loyd 
George Gordon was taken into cuſtody, examined 
before ſeveral-lords of the poy council, and com! 
mitted to the Tower * 

This ſtate of anarchy ſuſ pended tbe Sadie of par- 
lament, until the 19th of June, and the next E day re- 
W were Steed to, which tended to explain the | 


* He was ied] in the Court <6 King 8. Bend. Weltminſter- 
hall, on the 5th of February, 1781, on an indictment for 
High Treaſon,” in levying w war 1 the en and found by 
| the 19 bt „ Not — . 
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nature of che act of parliament, the attem pt to procure ; 
the repeal of which had eventually cauſed ſo much 
terror to the psople, and brought the whole king- 
dom into ſuch imminent peril. It is much to be la- 
mented, that no ſuch method for removing the ap- 


prehenſions of the well- meaning, but ill- informed, 


had been taken ſooner. An end was put to the ſeſſi- i ' 


bn on the 8th day of July. 


A general tor por ſucceeded this violent concuſſion ; 75 


the nation was no. longer inſpired with the deſire of 


obtaining redreſs of the grievances which it ſaw and 


felt. In conſequence of the tumults in London, the 


whole kingdom was put under the diſcretion of a mi- 


litary force; the power of the crown therefore gained 
ſuch an aſcendency, that Me ſpirit of liberty gradual- 


ly melted away, infomuch that the county affociations | 


were ſome time after deſcribed, by a member of the 
Houſe of Commons *, as no better than a rope of 
ſand. Every thing feemed tending to what Mr. 


Hume calls the eaſieſt death, the true Euthanaſia of 


the Britiſh conſtitution, abſolute monarchy. 


The ſupplies for the ſervice of the year 1780 | 
amounted to 21, 196, 4961 f. The number of ſeamen 


. 


N. Rigby. 1 908 
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85, 00 ſeamen, ating 18,779 marines 4.4200 00 
Ordinary of the navy - 2385, 381 
Building, rebuilding, and repairing of ſhips 697, 903 
Towards diſcharging the navy-debt + = 1,500,000 


TOE 7,003,284 
3 5, zoo effective men, wcheding 4421 3 invalids, 
ſtaff and reduced officers, and allowance to 
private gentlemen „ 7 ses 
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To the Truſtees of the Britiſh Muſeum 33 


L 40 
eden was eighty- five thouſand, n ma- 
rines, and thirty-five thouſand. Britiſh troops, in- 
cluding invalids. No more than a million and 
half * the dave 68 was N although 


that | 


New levies for A MOTT RY: TOI 258,207 

Charges on new levies from their com- 
mencement to the end of 1779 - = 30,297 

Corps of Lieut. Col. Fullerton and Hum- To 
berſtone, 8 l each; Major-General 

Rainsford's regiment; 12,9221. ee 
pay to Lieut. Col. Holroyd's - - 33,356 
Out- penſioners of Chelſea Hoſ pital - 8,718 
Maintaining forces and garriſons - 1,41 8,059 

Five Hanoverian regiments of foot at | 

Wa and Minorca 393 56, 228 
2,958,430, 
Militia in England, and fencible men in - 1 
| Scotland, cloathing, additional compa * | | „ 
nies, and deficiencies in 1779 „ „ 771, 233 

Foreign troops ſerving in America, with _ DL 

BS: c-Si - 571,487) 
| Proviſions for —_—_ 48,801 
Oy for ditto | C 
LE | | 648,029 | 
| Unprovided ordnance for 177 = = £91,466 

— — ordnance for 1780 > - 458, 136 

; | 1 15049, 602 

Extraordinaries of che army — = - 2,418,805 (5 

MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 

To William Smith, M. D. for nearly ſour | 
years attendance upon ſick and diſeaſed Ts 9 
priſoners, and furniſhing 1 medicines mo 1,200 | 

To the Levant company - 10,000 


, Roads. and bridges in the Highlands of 


Scotland. 7” 6,997 


Sums 


tank. Þ 
that pernicious uſe of credit had cauſed a vaſt * to 


be engaged for; the extraordinaay expences of the 


army amounted to 2,418,805]. The new taxes which 
had been levied the two preceding years, to pay the 
intereſt upon the money borrowed, were found to 


have produced in a very inadequate degree, to the 


payment of the ſums. for which they were appropria- 
ted; recourſe was therefore had to that collateral 
ſecurity, the ſinking fund, to make good this failure. 
Indeed; new taxes conſtantly prove deficient ' the 


firſt year, ever if they are found to be as productive 


as the miniſter. had eſtimated them to be, becauſe 
the loan bears intereſt from the beginning of January, 
and the taxes do not commence till midſummer. 


| gums ted in 1 of a 5 1 
the Commons to his Majeſty; . = 15, %/æ ² ] 
Confining, maintaining, and employing 5 
convicts on the Thames 14,348 
Io American refugees „ eat 
General ſurveys in North America 15,832 
_ Civil- eſtabliſhments in the iſland of St. 

John's; the Colonies of Nova Scotia, 


Georgia, Eaſt and Weſt Florida 9 18,662 "A a S468 T2 


Forts and ſettlements on the coaſts of Africa 1 3,000 | 
Towards carrying on the buildings at 80- Oo 3-4 
merſet Houſe, 1 rr 25,000 wr 1 


| The vote of no GY Exchequer bills, and 


prizes in Lottery of laſt year diſcharged = : 4890,087 75 
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In the fund for "oy 5 37,373 ; 


In grants for 1779 : 5 38805 | 


Land, 250,000], malt, 200,000). FE 7 


168,149 


To provide for theſe expences, beſides the uſualte- 
ſources of land and malt, Exchequer bills were re- 
newed to the ſame amount as the former year, the 

ſinking fund was to provide two millions and a half; 
twelve millions were borrowed upon annuities, and 
430, oool. raiſed by a Lottery . The annuity ta 
bear four percent. intereſt, and. a farther annuity. of 
I. 168. 3d. for every 100l. for the term of eight 
years; the ſubſcribers to be entitled to four Lottery 
tickets for every 10001; ſubſcribed, on payment of 
10]. for each ticket. The whole produce of the 
Lottery was to be diſtributed into prizes. The an- 
| _ mal intereſt upon the loan amounted to 696,150l. 
| which was provided for by additional duties of ſix- 
pence per buſhel upon malt; one penny per gallon 
| on low wines; three-pence upon ſpirits ; one ſhil- / 
3 ling upon brandy and rum; four pounds per ton 
1 upon Portugal wines; and eight pounds per ton 
| upon French wines. A duty of four ſhillings was 
laid upon coals exported per Newcaſtle chaldron. - 
| An additional duty upon ſalt of one ſhilling| and 
= ten- pence per. buſhel. A ftampt duty upon the 
l receipt of legacies, proportionable to the amount, 
as far as 100l. and upwards. Dealers in tea, coffee 
| and chocolate, were required to pay, five thilings 

141 annually for a licence to carry on their trade; 

an additional duty of ſix-pence was alſo laid on all 

* WAYS axn MEANS - 

| Tang {fo . e 
Mae yo e Hs A ID BAR. 
Annuities on Lottery r r TSab$0,000; 
Sinking fund to 5th of April 650,568) __ 

Growing produce of ditto— 1,849,542 „ 9000. 

* Exchequer bills  —_ „ i 4 ee. 

Various . and ſurpluſſes T 198,948 

Reſerved ſums in the hands of the pay- maſter of 

the forces — EE „„ 
Grant in the 5th of the preſent reign for build- 
ing a Lazarett 1 


48, 300 


- > - 8,000. 


+, advertiſe- 
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advertiſements in news- papers. This lalt impoſt 
affected an article from whence government drew 


an amazing revenue, and which yielded no proport+” 4 


onal income to the ſubject ®. 2 


A vote of credit ſor a million Was be in addi- 


tion to theſe ſupplies. 
The ſcenes of confuſion a deve Which 


we have juſt now deſcribed, fatally indicat d the 
depravity of the lower claſſes of the people, and 


ſhewed that their propenſities were rather to ſubvert 
than to reform; turning from theſe, let us purſue 

the operations of the war. The growing maritime 
greatneſs of France created no jealouſy in the other 


kingdoms of Europe; and as the northern powers 


derived great advantages, by furniſhing the mate- 


rials for this riſing navy, Which it was ſo much the 
| intereſt of Great in to F N con- 


The author has been be "ig the calculation of 4 


very intelligent printer, and the fact is demonſtrable in a mo- 


ment, that government do not draw a leſs revenue from one 
particular morning paper, by the duties upon advertiſements 


and ſtamps, than fourteen thouſand pounds per annum, and . 


upwards, a ſum, of which the profit which the concern yields | 


to the proprietors, is not a tithe” part. But even this is not 


the whole revenue, for there is likewiſe a heavy duty paid 


upon paper. There are many country news papers which are 
| publiſhed only once a week, and'carried on by country prin- 


ters, mer ely on account 'of the advantages which they de- 


rive by printing them, as they ſpread their names through 
the diſtricts where they dwell, and procure them thereby or- 

ders in their different branckes of buſineſs, but yield them no 
profit as proprietors ;. on the contrary, are rather. attended; 


with loſs, which is frequently the caſe ; even a concern ſo un- 
important as one of theſe papers to the party who conducts it, 
pays a revenue to government of at leaſt three hundred 
pounds per annum, excluſive of the duty upon paper! 80 
aſtoniſhing are the receipts at the Exchequer ariſing ſrom that 


rage for news paper Ne which prevails in all ranks and; 
conditions! Ds | 


veyed 
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| veyed into her enemy's ports, a confederacy was 
entered into by Ruſſia, Denmark, and Sweden, 
by which they agreed to. fit out - ſhips of force, io 
Protect their merchantmen, in carrying ſuch kind 


* 


of freight, as had generally been conſidered con- 
traband by belligerent powers. This alliance was 
firſt propoſed; by the Empreſs of Ruſſia, and re- 


ceived that ſpecific form in which it afterwards ap- 
| peared, in conſequence of the ſuggeſtions thrown 


out by the court of Stockholm. The Ruſſian pow- 
er at ſea had acquired all its conſequence, from the 


aſſiſtance which it had received from the ſuperin- 
tendence of an Engliſh Admiral, and the exertions 


of Engliſh artificers and officers; but preſent intereſt 


among princes, is never facrificed to a remembrance. 


ol former obligations. The conduct of France had 


of late been highly pleaſing io the court of Pe- 


terſburgh: through the mediation of that kingdom, 


an impending war between Ruſſia and the Porte had 
been averted. 


The armed "FAR could not fail of bein 


| agreeable to France and Spain; and in the anſwer 


given to the declaration of the Empreſs, each 5 
expreſſed its approbation, whilſt Great Britain, in 
her anſwer, profeſſed to adhere to the law of e 
and the tenour of the engagements ſtipulated in a 
ſubſiſting treaty of commerce. The Dutch, who 


enjoyed the greateſt ſhare of this carrying trade, not 


having acceded to the confederacy, were more nar- 


rowly watched by the Britiſh ſhips, and were not 


permitted to tranſport any articles of naval ſtores to 
the ports of France and Spain. Such ſhips, when- 


ever they were met, were carried into an Engliſh 


port, their cargoes unloaded, and the price of them 
paid by government, after which the ſhip was per- 
mitted to depart. Much artifice and colluſion was 
practiſed in many of theſe tranſactions; for the car- 
goes, PPPs 9 brought to a better e 

they 


D bi 
they may be ſuppoſed not ſeldom to have been ſhip- 
ped for the purpoſe of being taken. The republic 
of Holland loudly complained of this conduct, as a 
breach of the law of nations, particularly when the 
greateſt part of. a large fleet was brought into 
Portſmouth by Capt. Fielding, a powerful ſquadron - 
being aſſigned him for that purpoſe, but no real 
injury was at any time ſuſtained. © 
In the month of January, 1780, a fleet, canſiſt- 
ing of 21 ſhips of the line, under the command of 
Sir George Rodney, proceeded to the relief of Gi- 
braltar. This. fortunate commander had not been 
many days at ſea, before he fell in with 15 fail of 
Spaniſh ſhips, laden with naval ſtores and proviſt- 
ons, from St. Sebaſtian, (the moſt north eaſtern 
port of Spain, in the Bay of Biſcay) bound to Ca- 
diz, which were eſcorted by a Spaniſh man of war 
of 64 guns, and five frigates, all of which were ta- 
ken. Eight days after *, upon doubling Cape St. 
Vincent, a Spaniſh fleet, conſiſting of 11 fail of the 
line, under the command of Don Juan de Langara 
was deſcried, which he immediately bore down upon, 
keeping nearer to the ſhore than the enemy, to pre- 
vent their eſcaping into any port; which by the 
direction in which the wind then blew, was, in the 
marine phraſe, keeping the lee-gage. The en- 
gagement began about four o'clock. in the afternoon, 
and after it had continued near 40 minutes, one of 
the Spaniſh ſhips of 50 guns blew up, and 600 


men, who were on board her, periſhed. Soon af- 


ter which the battle was changed to a flight on the 
part of the Spaniards. During the night, which 
immediately came on, the Britiſh ſhips purſued the 
enemy through a great ſea, the weather proving 

tempeſtuous, and the next morning the fleet had 


* January 16, 1780. 5 
ff.. approached 


? 
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Spaniſh men of war were carried into Gibraltar, 
among which was the Admiral's ſhip: two other 


ſhips were taken, but being afterwards driven on 
ſhore, the one was loſt, and the other reſcued. 


This ſignal ſucceſs was obtained by the loſs of only 


32 men killed, and 102 wounded. The vanquiſhed 
| fleet conſiſted of 14 fail, but three ſhips had been 


- ſeparated from. the reſt juſt before the engagement. 


The ſcene of this memorable action was the very 
fame as that on which Boſcawen effected the de- 
ſtruction of De la Clue's ſquadron in the laſt war, 
only the purſuit was made in oppoſite directions. 


Boſcawen completed his triumph on the coalt where 
Rodney began. 


Gibraltar being now furniſhed with the neceſſary 


. ſupplies, the garriſon reinforced with a new raiſed 


F 


- - regiment, and ſome veſſels diſpatched to Port Ma- 


hon, Sir George Rodney failed for the Weſt Indies 


of Admiral Digby, who, in his way; captured a 
French man of war of 64 guns, which was one of 
a convoy to a fleet of tranſports deſtined for the 


prizes, returned to England, under the command 


iſland of Mauritius. 
The death of Sir Charles Hardy, which hap- 
pened in May 1780, cauſed the fleet for the chan- 


nel ſervice to be put under the command of Admiral 


Geary, who ſailed to the weſtward the beginning of 


5 June; but as no junction was formed of the Freneli 


and Spaniſh fleets, no enemy appeared to diſpute 
the ſovereignty of the ocean, In July he fell in 


0 en towards the ſhoals of St. Lucar. Four 


Vith a part of the fleet; the reſt, with the Spaniſh _ 


with a large homeward bound fleet of French mer- 
chantmen from Port-au-Prince, and captured twelve 


ſail of them; but . into . a month after, 
he 


4 „„ | 
he quitted the command, and was ſucceeded by 
Admiral Dab. RR 
Commodore Johnſtone, with a ſmall ſquadron of 
ſhips, was ſtationed this ſummer off the coaſt of 
Portugal, where ſeveral French ſhips of force, and 
ſome rich Spaniſh veſſels were captured. This gen- 
teman had greatly ' diſtihguiſhed himſelf in the 
Houſe of Commons, and was no leſs conſpicuous 
as one of the commiſſioners, who went out to offer 
terms of peace to America; as a naval commander 
he ſhewed great vigilance and addreſs. 
Hitherto the foreign events which had turned up in 
the courſe of the year had proved remarkably fortu- 
nate for the intereſt of this country; inſomuch as to 
have reſcued it from that danger of immediate ruin 
which ſeemed to threaten it; but in abatement to this 
tide of ſucceſs, the Spaniſh fleet, commanded by 
Don Louis de Cordova, took five of our Eaſt-India 


ſhips outward bound, and a conſiderable number of 


merchantmen, on their voyage to the Weſt-Indies. 
However, the conſequences attending this loſs, were 
by no means fo ſeverely felt by the nation, as the 
capture of an equal number of ſhips, homeward- 
bound, would have been; for being principally 
freighted with the manufactures of the country, it 
' ſerved to furaiſh additional employment for the la- 
borious part of the community, at the expence of 
the wealthy: e I e 
The conduct which had been purſued by Spain 


in the Weſt-Indies, plainly proves the long-concert= _ 


ed plan which had been formed of breaking with 
Great-Britain; for war was declared at Porto Rico, 
a few days after the delivery of the reſcript in 
London. Such a conduct, a Spaniſh Manifeſto 
had wirmly reprobated on the part of Great- 
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Britain towards France in the Eaſt-Indies, and the 
ſame paper had predicted, that ſimilar proceed- 


ings had been ſecretly determined upon againſt the 


poſſeſſions of Spain at the Manillas, but in theſe 


apprehenſions time has proved the court of Soon to 
have been miſtaken. | 


The principal object with the Spaniards, was, | 
to recover the Floridas; but whilſt a force was 


collecting for this purpoſe by Don Bernardo de 
Galvez, the Spaniſn Governor of Louiſiana, a ſmall 
force was ſent from Jamaica, againſt Om oa, 
Spaniſh ſettlement on the Muſquito ſhore, which 
was ſoon. taken, to the great annoyance: of the 
enemy; but the unhealthineſs of the place cauſed 
it to become the grave of the brave men who ſub- 
dued it. Admiral Hyde Parker, on the Leeward 
illand ſtation, took and deſtroyed a large number 


of veſſels on the coaſt of Martinico, which had | 


ſailed from France for the ſupply of that iſland. 
Several French frigates were likewiſe taken. Ad- 
miral Rodney thrice engaged the French fleet in 
the Welſt-Indies, commanded by M. de Guichen*, 
without any deciſive. conſequences ; although the 


palm-of victory. was juſtly. claimed by. the Engliſh 


Admiral, notwithſtanding his force was conſiderably 
inferior, and in the firſt action, he was badly ſe- 
conded by many ſhips in his fleet. The Hon. Capt. 


St. John, of the Intrepid, and three of his Lieute- 


nants, were killed. The dreadful hurricanes which 
| ſpread deſolation over many parts of the Weſt-India 


iſlands ſome time after, proved fatal to the Ops of 
both nations in thoſe ſeas. 


The operations of this campaign in Wien were 


carried on to the ſouthward by Sir Henry Clinton 
in perſon, who, in order to provide a ſufficient force 
for an expedition againſt Charleſtown, found it ne- 


— April 175 May 15 and 19, 1780. . 
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cellary to evacuate Rhode Ifland, although a poſ- 


ſeſſion of great importance On account of its valua- 


ble haven ; a voluntary ſurrender of it, therefore, 
furniſhed a melancholy proof of the diſparity of the 


force emploved in this war to the objects ſought. 


Tbe French immediately took poſſeſſion of a place 


_ 


which they had in vain. attempted to ſubdue. 


_ Charleſtown ſurrendered on the x 3th of May, 1780, 
ſoon after which Sir Henry Clinton returned to 
New Vork, and Earl Cornwallis became Command- 
er in Chief in South Carolina, who three months 


after, found himſelf likely to be diſpoſſeſſed of the 


whole province, the capital excepted, by General 


Gates, the conqueror of Burgoyne, who command- 
ed a conſiderable army of Amerieans. In this ex- 


tremity the Britiſh General engaged and defeated 
an enemy almoſt five times his numbers at Cam- 
den; but even this noble atchievement was not 


of that province to the cauſe for which they fought : 


they remained unſubdued, and upon every occaſi- 


on which offered, this inveteracy appeared in hoſtile 


acts. During the whole of the campaign, Lieute- _- 


in a variety of rencounters. 


nant Colonel Tarkon highly diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


Many were the actions at ſea between the ſhips 
of England and France, in which the ſuperiority of 
_ Britiſh ſeamanſſiip and courage appeared -unifarmly 
and conlpicuouſly ; which, whilſt it ſeemed to war- 
rant the claim of theſe iſlands to the ſovereignty of 


. ſufficient to conciliate the minds of the inhabitants 


the ocean, ſerved to encourage the hope that the 


preſent ſharp and doubiful conteſt would iſſue in the 
Full eftabliſhment of their claim. . SR. 
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Aeg with hs United States— Proceedings In Fur la- 52 
men. — Operations at Sen — in the We 22 n en * 
: i Americah Content. | 


GE nation was now greatly reheved Wahn thoſe 
| portents, which had affected not only its 
1 but its very being. The menaced invaſion 
from France was no longer thought of, nor is it 
likely that it was ever ſeriouſly intended. The 
people were again at leiſure to attend to the conduct 
which parhament would purſue when it ſhould be 


aſſembled. It was for the legiſlative body to decide 


in the conteſt between government and the people, 
2 the intereſts of the latter were likely to be re- 
: garded by a Houſe of Commons, which was in 

the immediate view of reſigning its delegated functi- 
ons. As it was not the intention of government to 
gratify the people, it became neceſſary to provide 
the means of defeating their applications, for which 
Purpoſe the parliament was fuddenly diſſolved, and 
a new one ſummoned to meet on the 31ſt of Octo- 

ber. 1780. 

The terms on which this country gone with the 
Dutch had long been latently inimieal. The re- 
ſtraints which their carrying trade had been laid 
under in the laſt war, at which they murmured, but 
which they dared not reſent, had not been carried 
to the ſame ſeverities in the preſent ſtate of hoſti- 
lities. The partiality which that republic, particu- 
larly the province of Amſterdam, ſhewed to the 
«intereſts of France as well as to thoſe of America, 
were ſeen with great diſſatisfaction by the court of 
nn. My attempts had been made by Ame- 
rican 


E „ . 
rican agents to negociate a loan in Holland, which 
had not proved tucceſsful, but the outlines of a 
commercial treaty had been ſecretly adjuſted, in 
September 1778, at Aix la Chapelle, by the orders 
and inſtructions of M. Van Berkel, counſellor and 
penſionary of the city of Amſterdam, with a com- 
mifſſioner on the part of the Congreſs. The aſſiſt- 
ance which the Dutch might be brought to render 
to America, either in an open or private manner, if 
a reſpectable perſonage, properly empowered by 
Congreſs, ſhould reſide at Amſterdam, induced 
Mr. Laurens, the Preſident of that Congreſs, to 
undertake to tranſact the concerns of America with 
| that republic; but on his voyage, the ſhip in which 
he ſailed was captured by an Engliſh | frigate, and 
the American Preſident being brought to London, 
was committed to the Tower. All his papers, 
which he had committed to the ſea as ſoon as his 
fate was aſcertained, happening to be recovered, 
were expoſed to the inſpection of the Britiſh cabinet. 
The diſcoveries which they made, determined the 
court of London no longer to keep any terms with 
the United States, and on the 20th of December, 
1780, a royal manifeſto was publiſhed which a- 
mounted to a declaration of war, and letters of 
marque and repriſal were ſoon after iſſued, This 
conduct, certainly implied, that the open enmity 
of the Dutch was leſs to be dreaded than their oc- 
cult diſſervices. Farther, by this declaration of hot- 
tilities, the republic was rendered incapable of ac- 
ceding to the armed neutrality, by which the north- 
ern powers would have become in a manner guaran- 
tees for its protection and ſecurity. For a king- 
dom already overwhelmed with foes, to denounce . 
war againſt another ſtate, appeared to be a meaſure 
ſo ſingularly bold and big with danger, that it could 
only be juſtified by the plea of ſtate- neceſſity which 
had been urged on a variety of occaſions, and im- 


E * plicitly 
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phie admitted. To qualify this meaſure it muſt 
be obſerved, that fuch 2 radical defect had long 
prevailed in the government and genius of the 
Dutch, that the maritime force poſſeſſed by that re- 
public "ſeems to have funk in a like proportion to the 
advancement of the ftrength 'of this country, A 
well informed politician “, "ſeveral years ago, pro- 
nounced the Dutch commonwealth to be“ in a 
Rate of diſſolution; and not to have, either with- 
out or within herſelf, thoſe means of recovery, by 
1 and by character, that ſhe has had on 
everal occalions, from the time her government \ was 
Hirſt formed.” 

When the new Parliament aſſembled, after the 
Chriſtmas recels, Mr. Burke attempted again to 
introduce his plan of œconomy, but with worſe 
ſucceſs than the preceding ſeſſion. In the courſe of 
his ſpeech upon this occaſion, he aſſerted, that the 
King of France had aboliſhed 606 uſeleſs offices, by 
11185 reduction he had provided himfelf with the 
means for carrying on the war, without laying a 
Angle additional tax upon the people. 

The French | minifter of finance had delivered to 
the Ring his maſter, about that time, an ample de- 
tail of the reformalions he had introduced, and 
| Pointed out a variety of means by which the ſtate 
might be eſſentia ly benefited in future. It was a 
new thing in France, for a full, clear, and explicit 
tate of the finances to be laid before the people, and 


it may aftoniſh an Engliſh to hear the French mini- 


ſter declare, that the public Bank of France has 
never been in advance on account of government; 
but the royal treaſury has conſtantly a capital in bank 
cok ſome millions (of livres). This bank, therefore, 


has not been of any direct utility to the royal trea- 
fury, and the intereſt of een ug in the ſucceſs 
of its eſtabliſnment, has 


een no other than the 
F Lord Bolingbroke. 


5 proſperity 


public, like an extravagant ſpendthrift, being ob- 
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proſperity of commerce, the moderating thei interel 
of money, and giving a greater activity to circula- 
tion.” —Such probaly will never be the ſtate of ak- 
fairs in this country. The. Exchequer is never 
likely to become ** the great ſpring of public cre- 
dit, and the great ſcene of all tranſaCtions relative 
to public receipts and payments.” The monied 
intereſt commands even government itſelf; the 


| liged to deal with uſurers on their own terms, al- 
though the landed men are the true owners of the 
political veſſel, the monied men, as ſuch, are no 
more than pailengers i in it. 
Sir George Saville preſented a petition, ſigned by 
thirty-two frecholders of the confederated counties, 
known by ' the name of. Delegates, which was re- 
jected, on the ground that a petition ſigned by thirty- 
two perſons on ſuch a national concern, carried 
no apparent weight or importance, and the idea of 
thoſe gentlemen being delegated by ſeveral counties 
in England, could not be admitted, becauſe the 
conſtitution knows no ſuch body of men as county 
delegates, except thoſe within the walls of the Houſe 
of Commons.—So different is the language uſed at 
the commencement and towards the cloſe of a Par- 
liament ! 

In this ſtruggle between government and the 
people, it may be remarked, that the principles on 
which the party diſtinctions of Whig and Tory 
had been founded, ſeem to have been loſt, and thoſe 
who ſtill choſe to be known by ſuch names, had 
apparently changed ſides; for, if, as a learned Me- 
tfopolitan obſerved in the Houſe of Lords, the 
cbnduct of the Whigs was not whigiſm, but whig- 
iſt run mad, a like phrenſy may be ſaid to have 
ſeized the Tories. The principles of toryiſm ninety 
years ago, and from thence down to the preſent 
reign, were 3 repugnant to a corrupt — 

0 


| 
| 
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of the Crown in the two Houſes of Parliament. 


If it be ſaid, that the body of the Whigs are now 
as clamorous againſt the power of Parliament, as 
they were formerly againſt the power of the crown, 


and that the Tories are as yielding to the increaſe 
of influence which the crown has acquired, as they 
Were formerly to the claims of prerogative, it may 


be anſwered, that {ull the political principles to winch 
each are attached, are very different from thoſe 
which divided their forefathers. The Whigs, when 


by they ſupported the power of Parliament, meant to 


orm a barrier againſt the encroachments of regal 
power, and every Tory will ſurely admit, that the 
influence of the crown is very different from the 
power of the crown; The diſtinguiſhing character- 


iſtics of each party, are, at length, loſt in the chan- 


ges incidental to human affairs, and one grand and 
important national object now ought to engage the 


public attention. Tt is indeed high time that all par- 


ty names ſhould be done away; they ſerve only to 
narrow and degrade the ſentiments and views of 
mankind, and the times render it neceſſary that 
the new diſtinctions ſhould take place, not as badg- 
es of petulance and ill-will, or of ſuch a nature as 
that the virtuous, the good, and the wiſe, may ar- 
range themſelves under either, as education, preju- 
dices, and family att achment influence them, but 
ſuch diſtin&ons'as muſt in their very nature dileri: 
minate betv/een the lover of his country, and the 
betrayer of it. The nation, at this time; ought to 
be divided into thoſe + who claim from their 
repreſentatives, and from the legiſlation in general, 

a provident expenditure of the public money, and a 
ſincere, ſtrenuous and judicious attention to intro- 


duce an univerſal ſyſtem of ceconomy, and thoſe 
ſelf-intereſted and rapacious harpies, "who become 


important by the {poils of their country. 
b& a} The 
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The bb ſervice of the year 1981 called for 
22,4513 37. * to provide for which, the ordinary 


> means, 
N A} v 5 25 
90,000 ſeamen, including 20, 317 ma- . 
ries... - 1 8 4,680, be 
Ordinary of the ary „ 380, 261 f 
Building, rebuilding, and repairing ſhips 670,016 
THOR diſcharging the _ debt 1,500,000 
| 1 7,236,227 
| A. J EIS oa 
30,666, i inclpdiy 4213 te daf 33 oF 
and reduced officers, allowance to pri- | 79 
vate gentlemen — 152, 357 I 
Charge of 80 independent romane of | 
foot 117,608 
Deficiency on the hs to defony the pay 
of two battalions of Lord John Mur- 
ray's regiment for 1780 -.; 1,808 
Out-penſioners of Chelſea hoſpital - 91, 604 
Maintaining forces and garriſons, &c. 1,488,927 
Five Hanoverian battalions — 56,075 
DET | 7 LS 2,827,979 
Militia in England, and fencible men in FI 
Scotland, cloathing, and additional 2 
companies and deficiencies in 1780 786, 600 
Foreign troops ſerving in America 581,98 5 
Proviſions for ditto - - 49,373 
Artillery for ditto - 227,684 
659,42 


Unprovided ordnance for 1780 447,182 
—— ordnance for 4786 0 
Extraordinaries for the army =* _ 3,443.21 8 


MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 
To William Smith, M. D. for attending 


priſoners and furniſhing medicines = 1,200 _ 
To the Levant company FFF 


Roads and 1 in Scotland 1 — 4995 


| | 1,282,211 


Sums 


x 
| 
j 
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means, and ſome extraordinary helps derived from 
the two great companies of the Eaſt India Mei- 


chants and Bank of England, twelve millions 


were borrowed ; and in this tranſaction the mini- 
ſter adopted a new plan of conduct: in or- 
der to lein the immediate we of intereſt he 


added 

Shans fed | in W of ee from 

the Commons to his Majeſty = 22,222 
Convicts on the Thames - 15,488 
American refugees „ 096 
General ſurveys in North America 207 
Civil eſtabliſhments in America 109,985 
Forts and ſettlements on the coaſts of 

Africa 13,000 
Towards carrying on the building of So- 

merſet-houſe 36,207 
Tothe ſufferers at a 80,0601: at 

Jamaica, 40,0001. - 120, 0 
To purchaſe lands for ſecuring the dack- . 

yards and ſtores at Chatham, Ply- 

mouth, and Sheerneſs, and for the 

better defending the paſſage of the 

river Thames at Graveſend or Tilbu- 

4 34527 3 
To rebuilding 3 the Ka .= 

bench and Fleet priſons _ ; | 35,000 
To ſuch ſufferers by the riots inJune 178 

who loſt to the value of tool. or leſs. 3,200 

245,087 


The vote of credit, Exchequer-bills, and 
prizes in Lottery of laſt year diſcharged 4:880,000 | 


DMF tC 1.E N E. % Es. 


In the fund for 1758 - = *., 21,000 
Ditto 1778 - | 191,664 
Ditto 1779 ns: 35.5 AG 
Deficiency of grants for 1780 2 2335 
8 tax and malt — — 422,745 


. — 
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added a ol toad to the funded debt. It ſeemed 
as if the continuance of the war ſerved only to in- 
creaſe the ability of , the nation to maintain it; two 
years before, eight millions could not be procured, 
now offers were made of three times the ſums want- 
ed. The ſubſcribers to this loan for every hundred 
pounds contributed obtained 1 50. in annuities, after 
the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, and an additional 


annuity of 2.51. at 4 per cent. per annum, which rate 


of intereſt was to be continued until the annuity 
| ſhould be redeemed , ſo that this year added 18 mil- 
lions to the 3 per cent, ſtocks, and 3 millions to the 

4 per cent. which new created funds, for the ſervice 
of a lingle year, greatly exceeded the ſum which the 
miniſter, nine years before, had flattered the nation 
with the hopes of paying off | in the courſe of ten 
 years*,” 480,000, were raiſed by, a lottery, the tic- 


kets in which were diſtributed among the ſubſcribers, 
in the proportion of four tickers for every W 


pounds ſubſcribed. 


W249 AND M E AN ws 


Malt - - 3 | | 750, 
Annꝛuities and Lottery © = - 4 14485 800 | 
Sinking fund to Jan. 5, 1781 — 288,347 BY 
Ditto to the 5th of April - = 757,087, 

Growing produce of ditto. - 1,854,566 

Batherberil bills © „„ EI Ek | Sr 
Various duties, ſurpluſſes and ſavings A Sh 262,917 


Arrears from the Eaſt-India Com "any 400,000 
The Governor and Company of the SES 

Bank of England, for a renewal of 

their charter; lent ſor three years, 4 

at 3 Per n per annum IT a, 2, 00, ooo 

| Set Page 7 Fo. 1 
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The intereſt upon this loan amounted to 669,000). 
The” facility with which a proviſicn was made 
for raifing this heavy annual demand is really 
aſtoniſhing. An additional of 5 per cent. was laid 


upon all dutzes paid to the exciſe, except on the pro- | 


duce'of the duties on malt, beer, ſoap, candles and 
leather. All diſcounts or abatements i in the cuſtoms 


were aboliſhed. The time allowed to the Eaſt India 


Company, for the payment of the duties upon the 


merchandize ſold at their ſales, was reduced from 
nine to three months from the termination of each 


ſale. An additional duty of one penny three far- 


things per pound weight was laid upon tobacco im- 


ported, and four ſhillings and eight-pence per hun- 
dred weight upon all ſugars imported into Great Bri- 
tain. Several regulations were made in the duty up- 
on paper, and an additional ſtamp was laid upon 
ſheet Almanacks ; from the produce of which ſtamp 


duty 50ol. per annum was granted to the Univerſi- 


ties of Oxford and Cambridge, in lieu of a ſum for- 
merly paid to them by the Stationer's Company for 
the privilege of printing Almanacks. The ſinking 
fund now received an annual augmentation of 
190,000), which accrued to it by ſome of the 4 per 
cent, funds being reduced to 3 per cent. (agreeable to 


the terms on which the debt had been contracted ) 


and the falling in of ſome life annuities. Lord North 
ſtated the produce of that fund, with this increaſe, 
to have riſen to upwards of three millions. The ſurns 


which were expected to be brought into the Exche- 


quer, in conſequence of the ſcrutiny made by the 

Commiſſioners of Accounts (nothing had yet been 
produced to the public by theſe enquiries) Lord North 
propoſed to apply to the reduction of the navy debt, 
which had grown to an enormous magnitude. A vote 


of credit for a million completed the buſineſs of 


finance, 
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finance. The ſeſſion was not ended until the 18th 
1 ſudden and unexpected commencement of 
hoſtilities againſt the Dutch cauſed their valuable 
commerce to become a prey to Britiſh ſhips, and a 

large number of their ſeamen to be detain captives 
in England. In the Weſt Indies, the iſland of St. 
Euſtatius, which, during the war, had been a moſt. 
beneficial mart of traffic, both for the French and 
Americans, was reduced by Sir George Rodney and 
General Vaughan. The iſland, although highly im- 
portant to the Dutch in a commercial view, is no 
more than a barren rock, incapable of providing de- 
fence or ſubſiſtence for its inhabitants. The city of 
Amſterdam was chiefly concerned in this trade, but 
many Engliſh merchants were alfo largely embarked 
in it, as well as in the carrying trade. Our whole 
force in the Weſt Indies was brought againſt this 
ſpot, ſo that the governor, unable to make any de- 
fence, ſurrendered at diſcretion. The Britifh com- 
mander dealt the full meaſure. of punifhment to all 
upon the iſland with an implacable ſeverity; private 
property was ſeized without mercy, and the vindic- 
tive ſpirit which dictated the orders and their execu- 
tion, ſcarcely left the miſerable reſidents, particular- 
ly the Jews, the means of ſubſiſtence ; they were 
' deprived of their very proviſions. A Dutch fleet 55 
merchant ſhips conſiſting of 30 veſſels, and a 6 
ſhip which convoyed them, and had juſt ſailed, 8 
purſued, and the whole taken ; but the greateſt part 
of the merchant ſhips were afterwards captured by 
the French, near the coaft of Ireland, on their voy- 
age to England. The iſland of St. Martin, and the 
| ſettlements of Demarary and Efſequibo, on the con- 
tinent of Sour America, were ſoon after reduced. 


290 Thus 
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Thus was one great object in breaking with Hol- 
land accompliſhed ; another was to prevent their 
trade to the Baltic, to effect which, Vice Admiral 
Hyde Parker was ſent out with five line of battle 
ſhips, one of fifty guns, and five large fiigates to 
intercept a Dutch fleet, which he met with off the 
Dogger Bank, conſiſting of eight two decked line 
of battle ſhips, and ſeveral large frigates; theſe were 
convoy to a fleet of merchantmen going to the north- 
Ward. Wich the true ſpirit of a Britiſh ſeamen, he 
engaged the enemy, although ſo much ſuperior in 
numbers. The battle was obſtinate; and proved 
that the Dutch had not loſt that firmneſs in time of 
action, which had been ſo conſpicuous in the conteſts 
between the two powers in the laſt century. The 
engagement was maintained for almoſt four hours, 
when the ſhips of each ſquadron becoming unma- 
nageable, they lay to for a conſiderable time near 
each other, but at length the Dutch ſhips of war, 
with their merchantmen, bore away for the Texel, 
and one of their fixty-four gun ſhips ſunk, The 
Engliſh, in this hard conteſt, loſt in killed and wound- 


ed 443 men. In conſequence of this action, the | 


Dutch Baltic fleet was unable to purſue its voyage. 
Parker returned home in diſguſt, at not being ſent 
out with a ſufficient force. The additional ſhips 
which he aſked for had been withheld from him, 
without any ſpecific ſervice being aſſigned them; and 
though his Sovereign paid him peculiar attention in 
viliting him on board his ſhip at Chatham, the vete- 
ran ſtruck his flag, and withdrew from the ſervice. 
The nation had been ſo long accuſtomed to ſee thoſe 
officers who were moſt diſtinguiſhed for the length 
and eminence of their ſervices, retiring with gloomy 
diſcontent, at the conduct of the marine miniſter, 
that this inſtance was obſerved as a common occur- 
xence, although no circumſtance in the then critical 


ſituation _ 
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| ſituation of the empire could be a more warrantable . 


cauſe of alarm, or a more neceſſary ſubject for i in- 
veiligation. 


The operations againſt the Dutch were not con- 


fined to theſe objects. Commodore Johnſtone was 


inveſted with the command of a ſquadron deſtined 


to attack the Cape of Good Hope; from whence he 
was to proceed to the Spaniſh ſettlement of Buenos 


Ayres, in the Rio de 1a Plato of South America, 
where a dangerous inſurrection had given great alarm 
to the court of Madrid. Our Miniftry had been ap- 


prieſt, who had been ſent a priſoner from thence to 
Spain, for his conduct in fomenting this civil com- 
motion, but the ſhip in which he was embarked, 


prized of the poſture of affairs in thoſe "ene a 


happened to be taken by an Engliſh cruiſer. This 
man accompanied the Commodore on the expedition. 


The republic of Holland, unable to make head 


againſt this attack, was obliged to ſeek protection 


from F rance, and a fleet was ſent out from Breſt, of 
ſuperior force, in order to eounteract the deſigns of 
Commodore Johnſtone, whoſe exact ſtrength was 


well known to the French Commander, M. de Suf- 


frein, who came up with the Britiſh fleet at the Cape 
de Verd iſlands, and attacked it whilſt lying under 


the protection of the Portugneſe flag; in the ſmall 
iſland of St. Jago, ſeveral outward-bound Eaft-In- 


diamen being in company. The French'were, how- 


ever, diſgracefully beaten off, with great loſs and 8 
damage; but as they reached the Cape before the 


Britiſh Commander, the attempt upon that place was 


effectually fruſtrated, and the French became actual 
maſters of the ſettlement and harbour. Five home- 


ward bound Dutch Eaft Indiamen were afterwards 
| ſurprized by Johnſtone, four of which he captured, 
the other was burnt by its crew. It was now faund 
neceſſary to relinquiſh the objects of the expedition. 


| be ſhips deſtined for U Eaſt Ae Pom 
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on their voyage thither, and the commodore return- 


ed home with his prizes. 


The immenſe quantity of merchandize found on 


the iſland of St. Euſtatius, detained Admiral Rod- 


ney for a conſiderable time on that ſpot, and although 
a large fleet was expected to arrive from France, 
Which Sir Samuel Hood was eruiſing with the Britiſh 
fleet to intercept, yet three ſhips of the line remain- 
ed with the Commander in Chief. Hood remon- 
ſtrated in vain againſt the ſtation which he was ap- 


pointed to keep, as ſuch in which he could not pre- 
vent the junction of the French ſhips in the harbour 


of Martinique with the fleet from Europe. The 


event proved his ſuggeſtion 10 have been judicious, 


although ſlighted by his ſuperior officer: the French 


became ſtronger by five thips of the line. He fought 


them, however, with this odds, and kept them long 


at bay. Rodney at length, took the command, and 


having now collected his whole force, after ſome 
time, went in ſearch of the enemy, who had alrea- 


dy reduced the iſland of Tobago. The Britiſh fleet 
conſiſted of twenty-one ſhips of the line, the French 


of twenty-four.; A glorious opportunity preſented 


of deciding this long-protracted conteſt. . The two 
fleets were drawn up in order of battle, the Bri- 


tiſh ſeamen exulted in the proſpect of action: they 


were kept! all night under arms“, but the next day 


did not gratify their expectations. The French were 


far from becoming ſo confident by the advantage 


Which their ſuperiority of numbers gave them, as to 
ſeek their enemy, and the Britiſh Admiral was induc- 


ed to repreſs the ardour of his men, becauſe there 


was no port at hand to afford a retreat for the diſabled 


ſhips, but to this inconvenience the French were 


equally expoſed. After this parade of battle, Sir 


3 . N George 
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George a returned to Gd in an bog un. 
at a time when the cauſe of his country demanded 
his moſt ſtrenuous and bold exertions, which moſt 
probably would have prevented the CER which 

| followed on the American continent. 
Gen. Arnold, whoſe ſignalintrepidity and rp 
5 ing ſpirit had effected every thing which the Ameri- 
cans had atchieyed in offenſive operations againſt the 
Britiſh forces, if the ſurpriſe at Frenton be excepted, 


abandoning the cauſe which he had ſo powerfully 


ſupported, went over to the Britiſn army, and was 
appointed to the rank of Brigadier General. Early 


in ibe campaign of 1781, a force was ſent out from 


New York, againſt the trading parts of Virginia, 


the command of which was given to Major General 
Philips, ſecond to whom was Arnold. Soon after the 
arrival of theſe troops at the mouth of James River, 


General Philips was ſeized with a fever, which cauſed 


his death; the command therefore devolved ôn the 


American Renegado. Vaſt quantities of tobacco 

were deſtroyed at Peterſburg, together with barracks 
for troops, ſtores and ſhipping in that vicinity. In 
the official account of this expedition, no mention is 
made of burning towns. Earl Cornwallis, in the 
mean time, with the ſouthern army,, was penetrat- 


ing into the heart of the Province, and had reached T 


Halifax Country, having gained a fignal victory over 


General Greene at Guildford, in the interior part of. 


North Carolina, on the 1 5th of March. The force 


under Arnold having fully accompliſhed the deſtruc- f 


tion of every thing in thoſe parts, returned to New 
York, and ſhortly after, the ſame General paid a vi- 
ſit to the coaſt of Connecticut, the Province which 
gave him birth. Here he deſtroyed ſome ſhipping, 
together with conſiderable quantities of naval ſtores 

and European manufactures. The town of New 


London, 


— — 
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London, ſituated on the River Thames, poſſeſſing 


the heſt port and harbour in the Colony, was reduc- 


ed to aſhes. The people of this town are ſaid to 


have been the inventers of the practice of tarring and 


feathering, | which was firſt uſed as a puniſhment for 


hereſy, and inflicted upon Quakers and Anabaptiſts, 
but in the commencement of the diſpute with Great 
Britain, the oppoſers of the popular ſentiment re- 
ceiyed the ſame condemnation, The deſtruction of 


his town cannot be palliated as an anauaidable event“, 
for a late writer has told us, that the houſes were in- 


ſulated, at the diſtance of three, four, or five yards, 


done from the other, to prevent the ravages of fire +. 
| The Americay ſoon after reecved ample compenta 
Lion for this injury, in the ſurrender of Earl Cornwal- 


lis and his whole army, at York-town in Viegidla, 


on the 19th of October, 1781, to General Waſhing- 


ton, at the head of an army compoſed of Ameri- 


_ cans and French, which his Lordſhip ſtates to conſiſt 


of. 16,000 men, one half of which was Americans 


and the other French, beſides which, 5000 militia 
were allembled, and an immenſe train of heavy ar- 
- tillery was. employed. The French, by their fleet, 
being maſters of the Cheſapeak Bay, effectually cut 
off all relief from the main army at New-York, and 
Admiral Digby, with a reinforcement of ſhips, ar- 
_ rived too late to ſtrengthen the Britiſh fleet under 
Admira Graves tr. +413 i 


1 See Sir Henry Clinton's letter, dated Sept. 12, in the 


London Ga etre of Tueſday, Nov. 6, 1781. 
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The Tource of this misfortune may be pl 


| may be plainly traced tothe 
Dutch war ; for had the ſhips which were employed againſt 


that enemy, been ſent to the Weſt Indies, they would have 


given fuch a decided ſuperiority to this country at fea, that 


nothing could have obſtruted the neceſſary relief being con- 
n 1 Such 


EI fy + $4 SA e : 
Such a fate attending a general, whoſe whole con- 
duct throughout the war had been diſtinguiſned by 
having taken the lead in every active ſervice; and in 
the execution of which he had proved his abilities to 
be equal to his ardour, excluded the laſt ray of hope 
from a wittol nation. Deſpair of reducing America 
ougnht to incline us to turn our eyes to our deſperate 
ſituation: to ſhew the ruin which awaits us in bank- 
rupt fortune and exhauſted ftrength, if we continue 
the conteſt. Let us then at length aĩm at concihating 
the affections of the Americans, and invite a revival 


of their old habits. Let the long ſubſiſting private | 


friendſhips among individuals in both countries, the 
ties of kindred, the influence of religion, manners, 
and language, and the cement of commercial inter- 
_ courſe once more be rendered operative; and fully 
to effect theſe ſalutary purpoſes, let us invoke the 
hallowed genins of a Chatham, 'who, when the ebb 
of life was haftening out, pronounced, xy any 
«<<. PHING CAN PREVENT THE CONSUMMATION 
OF PUBLIC RUIN, IT CAN ONLY BE NEW COUN= 
CILS AND NEW COUNSELLORS; A SINCERE. 
CHANGE, FROM A SINCERE CONVICTION OP 
PAST ERRORS®,” 5 „ 
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* Dr. Addington's letter to Sir James Wright. 
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The Amount and Application of the Sinking Fund, from the _ 
| Year, 1774 to 1781, both inclufive. 

[Se the Sinking Fund for the firſt five. Years of Lord Nor th's 
Miniſtry Rated, page 168. . 


Charged on the finking fund for the. 
ſervice of the year 17744 - = 


9 to Jan. 5, 1775 8 


The er ending A: of e 


Pbatged 157 the ii of 1775 


Balance Jan. 5, 1776 = led 
e ending it of April: — 


Charged for the eres of 1976 55 
Balance Jan. 5, 17 - 


e ending Sth of £ April 5 


en fort the ſervice of 1777 — 
„Balance Jan. 5, 1777 
Froduce to of Herts; 


L Charged! * the ſervice of 1778 15 
ö Balance Jan. 5 1 778 
Balance 5th o Abe 


CE as e 


— 


: ; 8 for hi ſervice of 1 779 
* Balance en. 5, 1990 < - - 
Balance he of OUR e 
f } 


Charged for the ſervice of 1 8 — 
Balance Jan. 5, 1781 — 
Quarter, ending 5th of April 


** 


4 bes for the 8 of 1781 


CDRS ho * 
. . 
” 


zes 896 
11,239 
—.— 


1 904,3 1 3 
17,869 


952,5) 


295,832 
760, 363 


| 0h bs 


n 


703,700 


' —— — 


« 5g 209 
0-0 


.0:40;.0 


 — 


2,071,854 


1,849,542. 


288,347 


= 757,087 


1,854,506 


| 2,976,382 


= * 2,884,753 
1,837,428 EL | | 


2,893,623 


- 2,643,336 


2,296,209 


2,722,312 


2,894,970 


Sums 
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| Sums voted for the Service of the Navy, from Jan. 12, 1771, 


when the Earl of Sandwich 
End of the Vear 1781. 


For the year 


1774 
. 


e 
1978 

1779 

1780 


1771 
1772 
1773 


5 


1781 


t 


42, 819,235 


13 
3,082,499 
2,070,004 


1,885,573 
2,104,917 
1,934,800 


* 
0 


3,699, 886 


4,210,305 


5,001,895 
4,589,009 


7,003,284. 


7,230,277 | 


Land 


| Beſides which, the Navy Debt exceeds fix Millions. 


For the ſervice of 
| 1776 
"BITE 


the 


eo 
e 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


1 The taxes have fallen ſo much ſhort of their computed. 
value, that they do not pa 
more than half a million. 


year 


1778 


729 


1780 
1781 


2,000,000 


5,000,000 
6,009,000 


_ 7,000,000 _ 
12,000,000 8 
21,000,000 


— — 


330,00 
472,500 
696, 150 

660, ooo 


53,000,000 


Funded Debt, created from January 1796 to the E 
Ip 3 | Intereſt paid 
thereon 


- 64,000 


225,000 


| 2,447,650 


became Marine Miniſter, to the 


nd of 1781. 


Computed pro- 


duce of Taxes. 


7 3,000 
242,000 


336,000 


478,000 


701,616 


7 04,000 


1 25th 


y the intereſt upon the annuities by 
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